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Cosmopolitan for November, 1918 


Victrola 
The life of the home — Toy of the camp 


In homes throughout the land where the boys are absent in the service of Uncle Sam, 
the Victrola with its corps of noted artists is keeping up the spirit of the home-folks with 
its superb music and entertainment. 


In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are gathered, the Victrola is also in 
active service doing its musical duty. Its cheering music and wholesome entertainment 
afford a welcome diversion to pleasantly while away the spare moments. 

The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose inspiring music is so necessary in these 
stirring war times. During the coming holiday season, it will find its way into many 
additional homes. And many new Victrolas and Victor Records will be among the 
Christmas gifts to bring joy to the hearts. of the soldier and sailor boys in camp. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. Victors 
and Victrolas $12 to $950. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramaphone Co., Montreal, Canadias Distributors 
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Victor quality, always look for the famous 
. “His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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he trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 


They help you get more things done 


ESTCLOX alarms have the knack 


of running a home on time. They © 


’tend to their knitting every minute of 
the day: they call on the dot; they 
time each household task. 


They are more than good time- 
keepers; they are timegivers. A good 
alarm clock gives you more time each 
day by nda: you do each thing on 
time. 


Big Ben and Baby Ben are the best 
known Westclox timepieces. Sleep- 
Meter is a close second. America is 


Western Clock Co. 


BigBen BabyBen 
La Salle. Ill.. U. S. A. 


another member of the Westclox family 
with thousands of friends. 


All Westclox alarms have the patented 
Westclox construction. That’s what is 
back of their success as timekeepers. 


The Western Clock Company is 
doing its utmost to supply its share of 
the alarm clocks this country wants 
and needs to-day. The demand, how- 
ever, is greater than the supply. 


Take good care of your clock. Try 
to: get as much good service out of it 
as the maker built into it. 


- makers of Westclox 


‘PocketBen -America Lookout Ironclad Bingo -Sleep-Meter 


Factories at Peru, Iil. 
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Schools for Boys 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


| The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


A line addressed to the Sec 
The Tome School retary will bring ‘informa- 
tion about | national boarding school for boys, about 
its scholarly Faculty; about 4 —, and grounds: 
about the ideal life of the Tom bor. 
‘ate School for ttle Boys. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. ares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of” echnology and other scientific 

NKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, manen, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
nosed nese life. Carefully chosen and experienced 
“lasses. Gymnasium, athletic field, recrea- 
and democratic 
ted to 125. Catalogue on 

A. M., Prin. 


faculty. Small C 

tion building on Lake Cay 

atmosphere. Enrollment 

request A. M. DRUMMOND, 
YORK, Ithaca, Box 102. 


Freehold Military School 


enough of the Military training to inculcate habits of obe- 

dience, promptness, orderliness nd self reliance. Study 

and piay carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 buys. *“The 

school with the personal touch.”"Ma*.CHARLES M.DUNCAN, 
New JERSEY, Freehold, Box 114. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preperation: Physical training 
and athletic sports. Address CHARLES exe + BRUSIE. 
NEW YorK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Princeton Preparatory School 
‘or boys over 14. Rapid progress. Limited number 
of “pupils (60) and freedom from rigid class organization. 
Excellent equipment and facilities. apm attention 
given to athletics and moral welfare. 44th yea! 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton J. B. FINE, Headmaster. 


For fourteen years Saeed by 
Manlius Schools the War Department as an 
“Honor School." Preparation for coll e and business. 
Superior military training. R.O.T.C horough equip- 
ment. Send for and fntorma tion. 
BR GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEW YORK, Manlius, Box 126. 


The Stone School invigorating 


— Point. Boys 9 to 19. Prepares for ey or bom 
One teacher to s Catalog All sports under super- 


Swimming poo! 
NEw YORK, Cornwall-on-Hudeon, Box 21. 


for Boys. 25 miles from New 
Irving School in the beautiful, historic Trving™ 
country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Head Master. 
for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
field. Swimming Pool. Gym 
J. FURMAN, Headmaster, 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 
For 45 Boys, 6 to 16. Beautiful loca- 
Kyle School tion. 22 miles from New York. 28th 
ek Military drill. Rifle range. = sports. Fine ath- 
etic field. Outdoor gym. Special of little 
fellows. Strong commercial department’ 4 x camp in 
the Catskills. Dr. Pavit KYLE. 
NEw YORK, Hudson, Box 


At renowned health resort. Ideal School for <5 boys of 8 
to 20. Prepares for University and business. 4 buildings. 
Boys from 31 states and countries. Rate $275. Upper and 
tamer in separate buildings. Catalog 

W.Va..Berkeley Springs, Box A. E.E. NEFF.Ph. D., Prin. 


A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY 


An up-to-date military boarding a for 100 boys. 
graduates. acing mountain 

climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. 

= buildings, athletic field. Terms $350. Catalog address 

W. Va., Lewisburg, Box 15. Cot. H. B. MooRE,A.M.,Prin. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Mi£litary drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Prepares for 
Hensnaw, Superintendent. 
Ox10, College Box’ 44 (near Cincinnati). 


Bordentown Military Institute 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 34th year. For 
catalogue, address Cou. T. D. LANpDOoN, Principal 

NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. -nd Commandant. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School Po? hy 
college * Se school. Military training. Ample re- 
sources. Specializes also in educating boys 10 
to 14. Give particulars about your boy and receive full in- 
formation. WimuiaM P. KELLY, Headmaster. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, Drawer 135. 
vi A School for Boys. Liberally endowed. 
Peddie Graduates prepared for all colleges. Public 
ki and music. 6 1 


Write for booklets and catal 
NEw JERSEY, Hightstown, Box 11K. LL.D., Hamtr. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Pre 
usiness. U.S. Army Officer detailed. 
for Juniors. Catalog. 

Dr. C. H. LORENCE, Pres.; a gala SNYDER, Major. 
NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


for college or 
Special School 


Your - 

cient masters. Military Scientific propera- 

tory departments. $100,000 residence hall. buildings. 

Athletic helds, 78th year opened September. Lower School 

in separate building. Bookle JOSEPH H. SAWYER, H.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Principal. 


Allen Military School 


Boston. A country school with military training. College 
preparatory and general courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Directed play. Upper is rand lower school. 

Catalog. THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Box Re 
For Boys. All advantages 
Worcester Academy of a large school, Master 
Comprehensive 1 di 
“Megaron,” a noble recreation hall. Splendid 
athletic field. New and perfectly appointed gymnasium 
and pool. 85th year. Catalog. SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 96 Providence St. Prin 
For Boys. Prepares boys 
Powder Point School for college or business. “A vg 
plan of military training, yet the boy’s 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium and athletic fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address RALPH K. BEANCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. 


The Roxbury School, Inc. 


A School of Individual Instruction. Out of every 100 
of our boys wrapnens, for college, 984% are accepted. 
ERRIS, B.A., Director. 
A. E. Curpy, Ph. D, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Cheshire 
A Military School for Boys. College Pre- 
Suffield paratory and Business Courses % 
from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. De- 
artment for young boys, etre mother. $700 to $800. 
ooklet. C.L.I. Founded 1833. 
HoBartT G. TRUESDELL, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, 11 Main Stree 


TheArmyandN avy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. ottage 
poys and masters live ether. plendid gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Write te for catal 
DisT. oF CoL.. Washington (Suburbs), 4104 Conn. ve. 


and military training, fostering the intellectual, a eg 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Bordering Long 
Island Sound. Catalog. WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., 

CONNECTICUT, Stamford. Principal. 


Staunton Military Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 year old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


fiw: 
,000 barracks. Ch $470. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. WM. G. KABLE, Prin 


Carson Long Institute Poth year. 
Junior courses. Separate modern Santer’ building 
for or boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
T $345 and up; Juniors, $280. Boys taught how 
ive. Cc. INSTITUIE. 
x A. 


A. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New B 


ors. A 
Randolph-Macon Academy ithe 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. beer a 
ment cost_$1 pa:es for College or Scient! 
Schools. Military Training. Me (ogee and Athletics. 
. 27th session opened Sept. 17th. 
Va.. Front Royal, Box 404. Cras. L. A Prin. 


Business. Agriculture. Miltary Drill. All athletics. 
20-acre campus. Scholarships. of C 
and Training for Service ou a, School for 
younger boys in separate cottage. 

Pa., Pennsburg, Box 106. D.D. 


Miami Military Institute and cor 
courses. Also courses leading to degrees. indiividual 11 in- 
struction and parental care. U.S. 
school rated first class by U. 8. Gov't. Summer Military 
Camp, July and August. Catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN. 

Oxuto, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. President. 


building in theState. New fireproof buildings just completed 

at a cost of nearly $70,000. Gym large 

2. res. Enroliment limited. Forty-two years of suc- 

cessful work. Rates $450. Catalog. THOMAS J. ROLLER. 
VirGIniA, Ft. Defiance. CHAS. }. ROLLER, Jr.. Prins. 


fers a tho h 
Mercersburg Academy physical, mental and 
moral training for college or business. Located in the 
Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
os Newgymnasium. Equipment modern. Catalog. 
WILLIAM MANN ravine, LL.D., 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Culver Military Academy 
second only to West Point. Its courses, the m = | com- 
bined with the academic, epitomize the high and rigid 
standard necessary for effective leadership .t this time. 
Apply now for 1919-1020 session. Catalog. Address 
INDIANA, Culver “THE ADJUTANT.” 


Kentucky Military Institute 

with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd year. Rated Honor 

School by U.S. War Dept. Senior and Junior R. O. T.C. 

Registration for 1918 complete. Reservations for 1919 ac- 

cepted subject to newrate. Address THE SECRETARY for 
ENTUCKY, Lyndon 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


where boys are on their ‘‘own’’ 


for boys. All the branches of 
tific agriculture are taught by college oniaien 
el in their line. 175 acre farm 
boys. Dairy, Poultry, Swine, 
ing. Each boy may have his own project. Academic 
and training receive attention. 
atkede when graduating from four year course, 
arning their own living. 
Baseball, “Basket-ball, Trapping, Canoeing, Swim- 
ming and Skating. 
TERMS: $300.00 for the twelve months. 
given to 13 to 15. A few 
obtainable throug ob tts, 


Write for Bootlet 
F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Fishburne Military School ies 


business. Personal attention. Resultful military training. 
39th year. New $60,000 fi eproof equipment.Diploma ad- 
mits to all colleges. Rates $400. Spring encampment. near 
famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catulogue. 

Va., Waynesboro. Box 401. Mas. MORGAN H.HvuDGINS,Prin. 


Chestnut Hill Academy A Coun Board: 
for Boys. Preparation for college or business. All athletics. 
Golf links, with swimming pool. 
Lower og. Low rates for boarders. 
MES LAWSON PATTERSON, Headmaster. 
St. Martins, Chestnut "Hill. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Prepar: y School for boys. Healthful location, in 
"Valley. Prepares for and business. 
Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall CY Dormi- 
tory. Limited to 100. $400 inclusive. A 
OWARD J. A. M., Headmaster. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock. Box | 


Swarthmore Preparatory School {702% 

Preparatory. to boys for chosen careers 

and help them decide on life work reation balanced 

with study. Strong separate Junior Dept. Summer Session. 

Parents and boys invited to call. . TOMLINSON, 
PEN .SYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box Headmaster. 


Lake Forest Academy 


cient military military me duri: after- 
noon drill r ideals. Aim 
cational. paracion. for admission to any universit 
Modern buil swimming pool, all athletics. “Gol 


(1 hour north of of Chicago.) WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Ituinots, Lake Forest, Box 118 Headmaster 


St. John* s Military Academy 


Enrollment at St. John’s Military for the 
year 1918 is now complete. a are being 
received for 1919-1920. 

ST. SMYTHE, President. 


Docto! 
WISCONSIN, Delafield. Box SL 


The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive erin for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in lc . for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
time during year. ormitory, 

ymnasium, Tennis, Boa’ ete. Special Summer 
Review for Fall ‘~~ Vrite for Booklet 


TH ROSENBAUM ScHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box = 


George School 


Co-educational hag By Se te Dormitory Buildings 
College anual Training and Citizen: 
ship courses. 227 acres on THeshariny Creek. Athletics. 
Friends" management. G.A WALTON, A.M.., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
‘Trains men to command. Crack Cavalry, (ae and 
Infantry. Arts, Science, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, 
Economics and Finance. All ‘Athletics, “The 
of the Keystone State.” CHARLES E. Hyatt, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Chester, Box 505 Commandant 
Boys. 


For 
Kiskiminetas Springs School Prepares 
for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
F culty of expert. Individual attention. Extensive 

grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. | ope ball and pase 

ball fields. Gy with s' dress 

PENNSYLVANIA, “Saltaburg. Dr.A. WwW. WILSON, ‘President. 

Senio: and Junior de- 

Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern, in- 

dividual instruction in college preparatory and general 

Gurmitory Athletic held. Moderate 
rmitory system tic 

ARTH uR E. Brown, Headmaster. 


4 ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in the selection of the right school or college. 
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Kemper -Military School 
ness as *“‘prep”’ Highest rating by 
War Departmen New Sro-groct barracks. 

All athletics. Tuition n $600. catalog ad 
4. Supt. 


Boonville, 712 Third 


Schools for Boys 
big school for 
Page Military Academy }, little boys. Seven 
campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
residen teachers. No high school boys. Everren 
pdapted to meet the needs of little folks. t oe 001 0! 
its classin America. Write for catalog. 


A 
Cau., Los Angeles, R. F. D. No. 7. ROBERT A. GIBBs. 


Tennessee Miltary Institute 
with national Happiest and finest 
pore in the land. pares for college or business. Brick 
buildings. Full equipment. Flat rate $490 covers all ex- 
penses. For catalog address T. M. I. 
TENNESSES, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


Wentworth Military mn Kae 


gas City. One of the 10 Hr nor Schools of U. sy War 
partment. Junior and Senior units R. O. T. C. Pre 


email boys. All athletics. Catal 


MISSOURI, Lexington, i817 Washington Ave. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
wned school, located in a high, dry climate. 


A 
For 
COLONEL JAS. Superintendent. 
NEw MEXxIco, Roswell, Bo x E. 


The Columbia Military Academy Btn 


U.S. Gov't. §Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre A. +. 
large athletic fields, splendid equipment. More than 100 
Cc. . officers in army. Junior School for small boys. 
Send for Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

' TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


Missouri Military Academy 


With new $75,000 fireproof barrac is best 
equipped military school in the Middle West. College 
Preparatory, Business and Music. 


MISSOURI, Mexico. 


Gulf Coast Military & Naval Academy 


Opes airschool on the Gulf. Boyssleep out of doors, every 
night in the year. Junior School for boys between ages of 8 
and 15. Military and Naval training under Government 


Officers. Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man. 
MIssissipPt, Gulfport, R.1. Address THE PRINCIPALS. 


Th e Cit a d el om 8. C. Founded 


Teceive 
com: ons in U.S. each deal clin climate for 


Cou. O. J. BOND, Supt. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Campbell School suburban location. 
Residence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, DomesticScience. Personal attention. 
Out-of-door sports. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor, Broad Street. 


For girls. Beautiful © 


61st Year. Oldest School 

Walnut Lane School for Girls in Philadelphia. 

Development of well-poised personality, are h intellec- 

tual, moral, social, physical wreining. Courses igh School 

Graduates; Home-making; College Preparator: 'y; Special. 

All out-door sports. Iss 8. EDNA JOHNSTON, x ‘B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


The Ely School 


n the country. one hour from New York. 
School Girls from to twenty. Junior Se! 
Girls from ten to fiftee) 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot's School 


A country boarding school for girls. College oaperetion, 

advanced academic and courses. 

riding, field games and winter s Separate cottage 

for Junior department. Booklet. Siar LOUISE MAROT, 
CONNECTICUT, Thompso Principal. 


Lasell Seminary 

Advanced work for _ school graduates. Music, art, 
household sciences. Secret Course. Basketball, 

tennis, horseback riding and canoeing. 
fifteen buildings. Guy M. WINSLow, P’ , Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 109° Woodland Road. 

tory and general courses. Household economics. 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. Military “aril 
All sports. Horseback riding. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. $600-$800. MR. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 10 Howard St. Prins. 


Bradford Academy 


For Yo 116th 
Boston. ddress the Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Miss C. E. Mason's from 
N. Y. 


Thirty miles from 
188 MARION Coats. 


out address ss C. E. 
NEW YORK, ‘Tarrytown-on-tudson, Lock Bo 


The Seudder School Bietve fishing 


arts and practical war-time courses. Secretarial training, 
of interest to high school and college graduates. Gymna- 
sium, swimming, rifle teams. 150 girls, 25 teachers. Ad- 
dress Registrar G. 8. Scudder. Myron T. SCUDDER, Pres. 

NEWYORK,N.Y.G., 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. 


The Lady Jane Grey Schoo Year. College 


progeresory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
igh School graduates. Music, Business a Domestic 
Science, Gymnastics and out-door sports 
THE MISSES HYDE and ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A. B. 
NEW YorkK, Binghamton. P incipals. 


Boarding school for girls and young wo- 
Glen Eden men. On the Hudson River, in the High. 
lands, near New York City. All advantages. Select 
patronage. Social training. Outdoor life. No examinations. 
Greatly enlarged. For booklet = views mention this 
magazine and address the Direc 
New York, Poughkeepsie. Fanon MARTIN TOWNSEND 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 50th year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school, i very young girls. For Brochure 
address ARA FULLER, rn 
[ARTHA ‘J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
New YorK, Guides Box 113. 


“ Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. here are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NEW York, Room 1254, Publishers Building. 


For. Girls. 36th , 


Wilkes-Barre Institute for Girls. 
ber resident p 


Num upils limited. Prepares for all —* 
Individual instruct. tion, General and Special 
Athle’ Music. Domestic Science, Scientific Farming 
and Gardenias. Expenses moderate. Ad 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre. THE SECRETARY. 


Certificate privileges. Ma 
—_ spent at. Atlantic City. Work continues 
New gymnasium and poet. Rates 
talogue and views. Ad FRANK MAGILL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N.  A.M., Prin. 


Miss Cowles’ School por all 


colleges. Strong general course. Music, Art and Domes- 

tic Science. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping 

Porch. Resident’ Physical ‘Director. Emma Milton Cowles. 

A.B., Head of School. Address THE SECRETARY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Hollidavsbureg. 


g miles from 
Boston 


i 


dvanced 


lective 


75 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


vi hool for 
Darlington Seminary School 
'8 finest country. Language, Art, Ex- 
Ee ession, Arts and Crafts, and E 
‘ollege Preparation. and Views. 
F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. Box 600 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, 

violin, harmony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts 

by world-renowned artists 

THos. EVANS GREENE, MRS. WILSON-GREENE, Prins. 
Dist. or Cou., Washington, 2601-2647 Connecticut Ave. 


The Mary Lyon School 


A Boarding nd Day School for Girls. 
Paul Institute High School and College Preparatory 
Courses. awe years of College Work. Science, Literature, 
Music, Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story 


School for practical training of young women. College 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, ete. For 
jog 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 
for Girls. Thorough 


The Birmingham Schoo college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the mountain’. Main Line P. 
asium, swimming pool, slee, Physical 
ULTON, A.B., 
Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


r Young Women. In the 
Virginia College or Virginia, famed for 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Sci- 
ence, Catalogue. Address P. HARRIs, President; 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


hool for 16; arate complete Writing‘ Secretarial and Business Courses, 
M. Crist, A oper we cipals. Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law 
‘PENNSYLY be Dist. or CoLuMBIA, Washington, 2107 St., N. 
r you 
Beechwood Martha Washington Seminary "Qin" 


Junior College Course (two years) for High School gradu- 
ates. Normal and General Courses in Domestic Science. 
Dressmaki ag Secretarial Work. Music, Art, 
Expression, french, Spanish. Outdoor Sports. 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
District or CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 


Colonial School diving tosel > selected number of girls 


the best Ameri-an cultur i tory, Academic, Col- 
legiate Courses with indivi jaual attention. Music, Art, Ex- 
pres ion, Domestic Science, Depts. Open air 
study hall andgymnasium. Cat logue. JESSIE TRUMAN, 
D.C.,Washington, 1531 18th St. Associate Prin. 


A modern school for the 

Chevy Chase School girl of today and tomor- 
row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 
for high-school 


A distinctive school 


hol, Box . FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 


e For girls and young women. A 
Sullins College college home in the i 
section of Virginia. Junior College, Preparatory c 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern Ypuild: 
ings, every room has bath attached. 35 acre ee 
Outdoor recreations, gymnasium and swimming mag 6 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W. E. MARTIN, D 


AND YO 3 
Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory. Finishing, Muse, 
Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, B ete. 
from every section of U. S. and outside. Recommended 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $385. 
VirGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 917. 


Virginia Intermont College Sit 
men. 34th year, Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
J unior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 

Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing hei 


A Higher School for Young Women 

Two-year diploma course covers advanced work 
in general subjects; electives in Att, Music, Busi- 
and ocational 65-acre campus. 


mate. Alt. 1900 feet. New yaa and swimming ng 
Va., Bristol, Box 125. NOFFSINGER, A.M., 


Junior College for Young Wo- 

Averett College 3} men; 59th year (formerly Roa- 
ry Institute). 4 year preparatory, 2 year college. Music, 
t, Expression, Domestic Science. New building, library, 

Ciicaaien 80 resident students; faculty 16. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address C. E. CROSLAND, B. A, (Oxon.), 
VirGinta, Danville, Box A. esident. 


Brenau College-Conservatory 
17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution 
appealing particularly to students talented in music, ora- 
tory, painting, which may be pursued as specials or part 
of standard A.B. course. Artistic and social environment. 
GeorGIA, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU. 


e ern 
1rinutes from Washington, Cc. Ja mes E. Ament, 
Fh. .D., President. For anely illustrated 
catalog and further information, address 


| THE REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


Maryland College 


Domestic Science; Music: —— Advantages; 1 
from Balti Fireproof uildings; Strong faculty; 


di 
MARYLAND, x W. 


District OF CoL~MBIA, Washington. eadmaster. 
he For Girls from 5 to 15. 
St. Martha's School Beautiful school home. 


Organized study and play. Eleven acres. All branches 
through First Year High School. Also sewing, cooking, 
swimming. French, Music, Industrial Art;. No extras 
but Music. Eighth year began September fifteenth. 
ILLINOIS, Knoxville. Address Miss E. P. HOWARD. 


Frances Shimer School 


and young women. Academic and college courses. Music, 
Art, Home Economics. atalogue. 


Wm. P. MCKEE, Dean. 
Mt. Carroll, Box 606 


Offers a six-year course of study em- 
bracing two years of college. Meets 
exacting demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information 
..ddress The Secretary, Box A, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Belmont Heights 


ae : In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


! 
}. for 
LLERS. 
Mount 
ing school. 
Courses for 
duates. College 
lly equipped. 
Piano, Voice, Violn, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration. Secretarial Course. 
- on a delightful home life. 
School . | to . partments. voca- 
For cir- 
| 
CO 
| 
= BIE LIMONT’ 
YOUNG WOMEN | 
RO THE MAIN BUILDING | 
ational Park Seminary | | OO 
* 
| 
| 
tie 
‘ 


‘Biddle School 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Big Business 
Needs You 


to take the place of those 
whose stars are in the Ser- 
vice Flag. Peirce School's 
war courses are intensively 
training young men and 
young women for commer- 
cial home defense. 

thorough 


justing you to any 
work. Opportunities were 
never 80 numerous. 
Secretarial courses pre- 

. pare for 
positions, especial for 
young women. Write to 
Secretary for 54th Year 
Book. Pine Street, West 
of Broad, Philadelphia. 


BUSINES. wi 
ADHNISTRATION 
nearly 


For 
Eastman School of Business?” years the leader. 
‘Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
‘Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Openall year. Enterany week-day. Catalog. 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GAINES 


Summer Camps 


° On Lake Champlain. 500 Acre 
Junior Plattsburg Campus. Summer Vacation 


Military Training Camp. Four Divisions: Infantry, 
Cav alry, Artillery, Naval. For Boys from 14 to 21 years. 
June 29th to August 29th. Maintenance and Military 


$250. 
.. N.Y.,Office, 8 West 40th St., Tel. 2290 Vanderbilt. 


Schools for Backward Children 


. For slightly re- 

Acerwood Tutoring School 

Aims at normal development by emphasizing best _abili- 

ties. Individual instruction in academic branches. Train- 

ing in household arts, woodwork, gardening. Gymnasium. 

Open all year. Summer tutoring. 35 minutes from Phila. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


For BACKWARD CHILDREN. Beau- 
tiful home environment. Tender 
Best dietary. Defects minimized by perfect 
method. Montessori Apparatus precedes general educa- 
instruction. Pupils limited. No case 
‘Ss. ook 
ENNSYLVANIA, W. Phase 4531 Walnut St. 
he care and training of 
The Hedley School § children of retarded and un- 
developed mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home 
life, mother’s care and association with normal children. 
J. ROGER HEDLEY, M. D., Resident Physician. 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY WN. Y. Univ.), Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
<dieveloped normally. Psychological Laboratory for the 


study of the children. School, oe. and farm classes. 
Small cottage groups. . JOHNSTONE, 
New JERSEY. Vineland. Box 408. Superintendent. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and 
training of children who, through mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to attend public or private schools, 
14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

-NNSYLVANIA. Rosivn. Box 164 Principal. 


Normal Training Schools 
Thomas Normal Training School P2\3'4 


sively to equipping young men and women to teach Music, 
Drawing, Home Economics, Physical Training, Mar: ual 
Training, Industrial C9 and Penmanship. One and two- 
year courses. Sata ddress ‘THE SECRETARY. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit. 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 
1831. Strictly 


Grand River Institute f2 grade, co-educa- 
tional, preparatory school. Exce made 


possible by endowment. New ormitories and gymna- 
sium. — training in t fund ls, music 
and 0} EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 


Box 2. 


A_ co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary where boys and girls get 
a vision of the highest purposes of life. College prepara- 
tion, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts 
and Science. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic 
fields. 74th year. Endowed—low rates. Catalog. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., 
In f e 
Tilton Seminary White 
and Preparation for or business. 
for Hig *hool gra tes. Home economics. Christian 
a 7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department 
we” To! boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Princi 


Courses 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated Sepang to 
arents as Well as boys and 
he selection of a school is = of your careful 
consideration. 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 


The Fashion Academy 


Costume Design and Illustration. Are you interested 
in a Leng of ing profession? Our unique method of in- 
struction 


recommended by t 
Hartman, master of costume design; morning, afternoon, 
evening classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work, or write for Booklet C. a — the largest 
enrollment of any school of this char. 
NEw York, New York City, 608 Park ‘Ave, at 65th St. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. Department of Interior Decoration under 
H. L. Parkhurst. extile snd ign. An- 
tique, Life, C.stume Classes, Fashion Illustration, His- 
toric Ornament. Poster and Illustrative Advertising. 

New York. New York City. 160-162 Lexington Av~ 


Brown's Salon Studio of Fashion 
Costume Design de Luxe Fashion Drawings and its 
related Arts, Pattern Make and Model “ Artin Dress.’ 
Students from Everywhere. Catalog. The paramount 
profession for now and after the War. 
NEw YorK. N. Y. City, 597-599 Fifth Ave.. at 48th St 


Learn Photograp hy 


ing positions in the best studios of the country await 
Ly and women who prepare themselves now. For 24 years 
we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and 
hree-Color Work. 

Our ae, corn $25 to $7 $754 week. We assist them 
to secure these the time to fit yourself nd 
an at. bet pay. Terms easy; 
expansive. Largest and best school of its ite kind.’ Write for 
cal lay. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


i Arts. 


Harbeson: . B. NEELY, Curator. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Broad and'Cherry Streets 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering. Condensed Course—Complete 
in One Year. Sound, scientific, practical—without frills. 
For young men of energy and character. 26th year opened 
September 25th. Write for new catalogue 

JISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 55 5 Takoma Ave. 


University of Massachusetts 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
School of Medicine. Co-educational. School of Nursing. 
For catalog and ss address 
HALL SMITH, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 57 Boylston Street 


Academy of Fine Arts 
Unequalled system. Industrial and Commercial Art 
Training for America’s Art Demands. 
CARL N. WERNTZ, Director. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 81 E. Madison Street. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course in Mining, Civil, Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study unexcellcd. Bracing mountain 
air, spare water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 

EW MEXIco, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI. Pres 


School of Mechano-Therapy “” 


Orthopedic Hospital, Inc. Complete course in Massage, 
Corrective Gymnastics. Swedish Movements, Hydro- 
and Electro-Therapy. a and practical. Eight 
months’ course. Catalog UTH E. SMITH, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1711 Green St. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 

INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


sy! 


Valparaiso University Betore, deciding | where 

for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 

ing in the U mated States. Thorough a ia at Lowest 

Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 

HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, V. alparaiso. 


| School of Engineering 


Offers special short vocationary courses in applied elec- 
tricity to men in the draft age; also complete electrical 
engineering course, leading to Degree of Bachelor of 
Science, for high school graduates, under their “Earn 
While You Learn" Plan. Classes now forming. Get free 
illustrated prospectus. Mention age and education. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 65-373 Broadway. 


Schools of Physical Education 


Conservatories of Music 


Cincinnati Conservatory ot Music 
Founded 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of international 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Department. Beautiful grounds. Fifty-second Academic 
year began September 3rd. Address Miss BERTHA BAUR, 
Oxt0, Cincinnati, Highland Ave. & Oik St. Directress. 


Institute of Musical Art 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and oom rehensive musical education in 
all branches and to advantages to 
most exceptional = nts. SECRETARY. 

NEW YorK, New York C ite. 120 ¢ ‘aremont Ave 

34th 

Combs Conservatory of Music ja)305 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technical Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Combs, Dir. 


Music 
Lake Forest University 
trained teachers. Music with allied academic subjects for 
Performer’s and Teacher's Certificate. Keyboard Har- 
y, History of Music, and Appreciation. School 
estra. Credits allowed by Lake Forest College and 
Hall for Music. MILINOWSEI, B. A., Dir. 
ILL., Lake Forest, Box 1 


The David Mannes Music School 


Every student receives the artistic personal supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the faculty. All 
courses include Theory and Ensemble work. Three orches- 
tras. Chorus. Special teacher's course. For catalog address 
the Secretary. Davip and CLARA MANNES, Directors. 

NEW YorRK. New York City. 154 E. Seventeenth Street. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

NEw York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools and camps advertised in these pages. You will 
make no mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


Nurses’ Training Schools 


~4 Training Course tor Nurses. 
Mercer Hospital Our three-year Nurses’ Train- 


ing Course offers special advantages. 175beds. Pupils 
live in Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income while 
learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Requirement, 
Grammar School and Ist year High School. Address 
NEW JERSEY. Trenton. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Our abundant information is at your c 
Ask us. any time, about any school, any place, 
anywhere 
‘Luss service is free from expense—either to you 
or the scnoo! 
In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, Publishers’ Building, New York 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 
ND ELEMENTARY 
garten ‘and Elementary Methods. Two year course, 
diploma. Advanced courses. Accredited. Constant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormi 
tories on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 
ILLINOIs, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Box 52. 


| English, 
| Dormitories. 


AmericanCollegeof Physical Education 
Accredited. Two-year normal course for young men 
and women desiring to become physical directors. Term 
opened September 17th. Summer session for directors and 
teachers begins June 24. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Bivd., Dept. 9. 


The Sargent School 


Address for 
. A, SARGENT. 


Established 1881. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


7 Tour schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmng 
The Schodls students stockeno 

Write for detailed cataleg mentioning study desired to 

Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 

225 W. 57th St. 
New Yor k 


LOCUTION 
The National School OF 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training, 
ramatic Art, Professionat and Finishing Course. 
For catalog, address D. A, SHOBMAKER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 926 Parkway Bldg. Prin. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 

DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

The leading institution for Dramatic 

and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with. Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 


If the school you want is not here ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


© Business Schools 
“a 
4 requiring years of study; our lessons are practical, in- 
teresting, and prepare you in short time, only school | 
PEIRCE 
| 
| 
| nn- 
| ia 
| Breckenridge, H. McCarter, D. Garber, P. L. Hale, E. H. | 
| 
| 
| 
ALVIENE SCHOOL 
ry OF 
| 
t 
| Cs 
|: 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Right and Wrong 
Methods 
Child Training 


ANY loving parents with 
the best interest of their 
children at heart are un- 
knowingly committing 

nothing less than a crime against 
their little ones because of the methods 
they use in training them in the way 
they should go. 

Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in their 
effect on the child’s future success 
and happiness. 

Abraham Lincoln, perha our greatest 
American, once said: “All that I am and all 
that I ever hope to be I owe to my mother.” 
Great men before and since Lincoln have in 
the very same way given the big share of 
credit to their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we have 
never given any really scientific study to the 
question of child training—we have not 
searched for the cause of disobedience, the 
cause of wilfulness, the cause of untruthful- 
ness, and of other symptoms which, if not 
treated in the right way, may lead to dire 
consequences. Instead, we punish the child 
for exhibiting the bad trait, or else “let it go.” 
As a result, we do the child an actual wrong 
instead of helping it. What we should do is 
to attack the trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 


The new system of child training is founded 
upon the principle that confidence is the basis 
of control. 


}. You merely 


Under this new system children who have 
been well-nigh unmanageable become obedient 
and willing, and such traits as bashfulness, 
jealousy, fear, bragging, etc., are overcome. 
But the system goes deeper than that, for it 
instils high ideals and builds character, which 
is of course the goal of all parents’ efforts in 
child training. 


Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
and other barbarous relics of the old system 
have no place in this modern school. Children 
are made comrades, not slaves, are helped, 
not punished. And the results are nothing 
short of marvelous. 


Instead of a hardship, child training becomes 
a genuine pleasure, as the parent.shares every 
confidence, every joy and every sorrow of the 
child, and at the same time has its unqualified 
respect. This is a situation rarely possible 
under old training methods. 


And what a source of pride now as well as in 
after years! To have children whose every 
action shows culture and refinement, perfect 
little gentlemen and gentlewomen, yet full of 
childish enthusiasm and spontaneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in child 
training, strange as it may seem, takes less 
time than the old method. It is simply a 
question of applying principles founded on a 
scientific study of human nature, going at,it in 
such a way as to get immediate results without 
friction. 

The founder of this new system is Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Harvard and 
Columbia), who has written a complete Course 
in Practical Child Training. This Course is 
based on Professor Beery’s extensive investiga- 
tions and wide experience, and pro- 
vides a well-worked-out plan which the parent 
can easily follow. The Parents’ Association, a 
national organization devoted to improving 
the methods of child training, has adopted the 
Beery system and is teaching the course to its 
members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents’ Association 
entitles you to a complete course of lessons in 
child training by Professor Beery. These 
lessons must not be confused with the hun- 
dreds of books on child training which leave 
the reader in the dark because of vagueness 
and lack of definite and prac.ical application 
of the principles laid down. It does not deal 
in glittering generalities. Instead, it shows by 
concrete illustrations and detailed explanations 
exactly what to do to meet every emergency 
and how to accomplish immediate results and 
make a permanent impression. 


No matter whether your child is still in the 
cradle or is eighteen years old, this course will 
show how to apply the right methods at once. 
e up the particular trait, turn 
to the proper page, and apply the lessons to 
the child. You are told exactly what to do. 
You cannot begin too soon, for the child’s be- 


The New Method places confidence 
as the basis of control 


‘havior in the first few years of life depends on: 


the parent, not on the child. 


This Book 
Free 


Methods in 
Child Training” is 
the title of a little 
book which describes 
the Parents’ Associa- 
tion and outlines 
Professor Beery’s 
course in Practical 
Child Training. The 
Association will glad- 
ly send a copy free 
on request. 


If you are truly 
anxious to make the 
greatest possible suc- 
cess of your chil- 
dren’s lives, you owe 
it to them to at 
least get this free 
book which shows 
how you may be- 
come a member of the 
Parents’ Association 
and secure the fine 
benefit of this won- 
derful new way in 
child training. 
Merely mail the cou- 

m or a post-card or 


letter, but do it today, as this offer may never 
be made here again. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3411-B, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


These are only a few of 


Do You Know 


How 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 
to always obtain cheerful 


to keep child from soine* 
to develop initiative 


to teach child instantly to 


to suppress temper in chil- 
without punish- 


ment 

to sueceed with child of 
any age without display 
of authority? 

to discourage the “Why” 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 

to quarreling and 

ghting? 

to cure impertinence? Dis- 
courtes fulgarity? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 

to_ teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 


the hundreds of questions 
fully answered and’ ex- 
plained, in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved easy 
t 


hrough this course. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 3411-B, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
| Please send me your book, ““New 


Methods in Child Training,” Free. 
This does not obligate mein any way. 


| 
‘oe 
> 
| | 
obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
3 — 
centration? 
Ps: to teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 
H 
| 
| 
| 
® 
| 
oe 
| 
Scolding and whipping are relics | 


As I look back on it today I can 
hardly believe that it is only six short 
months since I first met David M. 
Roth, the famous memory expert, and 
learned from his course—in one eve- 
ning—how to make my memory do 
wonderful things, which I never 
dreamed were possible. 


That first meeting, which has meant 
so much to me since, was at a lunch- 
eon of the Rotary Club in New 
York where Mr. Roth gave one of his 
remarkable memory demonstrations. 
I can best describe it by quoting the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer’s account 
of a similar exhibition. 


“Of the 150 members of the Seattle Rotary Club 
ata syowg! P esterday not one left with the slightest 
doubt that Roth could do all claimed for him. 
Rotarians A, the meeting had to pinch themselves 
to see whether they were awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by asking sixty 
of those present to introduce themselves by name to 
nim. Then he waved them aside and requested a 
member at the blackboard to write down names of 
firms, sentences and mottoes on numbered squares, 
meanwhile sitting with his back to the writer and 
only learning the positions by oral report. After 
this he was asked by different Rotarians to tell what 
was writ'-n down in various specific squares, and 
gave the entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this, Mr. Roth singled out 
and called by name the sixty men to whom he had 
been introduced earlier, who in the meantime had 
changed seats and had mixed with others present.” 


It was just such a meeting that I 
attended at the Hotel McAlpin, when 
Mr. Roth started me on the “Road 
to Better \lemory.” 


My own progress in memory build- 
ing since that time seems like one of 
those pleasant dreams about picking 
up -basketfuls of money. You know 
the kind—when you lie still and try 
to stay asleep so you can keep on 
dreaming (and picking up money). But 
it is reality all right for I have the 
proof. 1 can now go into a room with 
from 30 to 50 people, and one hour 
after being introduced to them—or a 
week after or a month —call their 
names instantly, almost without a single 
mistake on meeting them again, wherever 
it may be or however unexpectedly I may 
run into them. 


But I find I am not the only one who has had this 
strange and quite unbelievable experience. 


Only yesterday I was sitting at the desk of Mr. 
Roth’s publisher, the president of the Independent 
Corporation, when we were interrupted by the ring 
of his telephone. I had come to discuss some of the 
finer points in Mr. Roth’s code for linking up numbers 
with names and business facts. When the Publisher 
hung up the receiver he said, “That was Terence J. 
McManus speaking, of the law firm of Olcott, 
Bonynge, McManus and Ernst. You have heard of 
him of course—a striking in many famous 
criminal trials in New York City, and a hard man to 
beat when it comes to a test of wits or memory. 


“‘He says he regards our service in giving this Roth 
Memory Course to the world as a ‘public benefac- 
tion.’ ‘The wonderful simplicity of the method and 
the ease with which its principles may be acquired 
appeal to him tremendously. He says he has already 
had occasion to test out the effectiveness of the first 
two lessons in preparing for trial an important action 
in which he is about to engage. (You see I am pretty 
good myself at reporting telephone talks—thanks to 
Mr. Roth!) 


“But that is an everyday occurrence now. We 
have just received this letter from E. B. Craft, Assis- 
tant Chief Engineer of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. He says: 

“At one iting I succeeded in learning the list of 

100 words in Mr. Roth's lesson forward 

backward, and to say that I am delighted with 

method outlined is putting it v mildly. I feel 


already that I am more than repaid in the real value 
and enjoyment I have gotten from the first lesson.’ 


“The gratifying, and inspiring, part of it is,” con- 
tinued the Publisher, “that they all say substantially 
the same thing. Here is a basket of 1,000 letters 
from Roth enthusiasts received by us in the past 30 
days—selected at random from the many thousands 
who have written in ordering the course. One man 
says, ‘It can’t be true!’ and returns the course. The 
other 999 tell in glowing terms what the Roth method 
is doing for them, in many ways, and how quickly 
and delightfully they have mastered the big idea. 


“A good composite of the general type of these 
letters is furnished by this letter received several 
months ago from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 became 
the President of a million dollar corporation, the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher. You know the letter but read it 
again. He says: 


‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 
I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the 
study of this most fascinating subject. sually 
courses involve a great deal of Gradgery. but 
this has been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from taking 
the course of instructions and feel that I shall con 
tinue to strengthen my memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to recom- 
mend your work to my friends. 


“T tell you, Mr. Jones, it is a great experience to 
read these letters that pour in every day from every 
corner of the land—especially when I think how sim- 
ple this method is and how few people among those 
who need it so badly have imagined before that such 
a thing could exist.” 


All this was no surprise to me. In fact it seemed 
rather ‘“‘tame” compared to my own experience with 
the Roth Course—which was as follows: 


It sent me ahead in my business like a twin-six “on 
high” and to a degree that I would not have believed 
possible. And all in six months! 


I know it was the Roth Course that did it. I wil 
take my oath on it. Because I cannot account for 
the change in my whole business life in any other way. 


I had suspected that the letter I saw from “Multi- 
graph” Smith (H. Q. Smith, Manager Muitigraph 
Sales Company of Montreal) was over enthusiastic. 
But I know now from my own actual experience— 
that he didn’t put it a bit too strong when he wrote: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course, It is sim- 
ple, and easy as falling off a r Yet with oe hour 
a day of practice, anyone—I don't care who he is— 
can improve his memory 100% in a week and 1,000% 
in six months.” 


The cold fact is that my new grip on business came 
in the six short months from the time I took up the 
Roth Memory Course. 


In o- brief period—and my cashier will vouch for 
I increased my sales by $100,000—« t in 
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The Amazing Experience 


Victor Jones 


How in One Evening | Discovered the Secret of a Good Memory and 
in Six Months Increased My Business One Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


war time, mind you, with anything but a “war 
bride,” and with German drives sending cold shivers 
down the public spine and submarines knocking 
holes in business confidence and buying habits. : 


The reason stands out as brightly as a star bomb. 
Mr. Roth has given me a firmer mental grasp of busi- 
ness tendencies and a better balanced judgment, a 
keener foresight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I never possessed before. 


His lessons have taught me to see clearly ahead; 
and how to visualize conditions in more exact per- 
spective; and how to remember the things I need to 
remember at the instant I need them most in business 
transactions. 


In consequence, I have been able to seize many 
golden opportunities that before would have slipped 
by and been out of reach by the time I woke up. 


You see the Roth Course has done vastly more 
for me than teaching me how to remember names 
and faces and telephone numbers. It has done more 
than make me a more interesting talker. It has done 
more than give me confidence on my feet. 


It has given me a greater power in all the conduct 
of my business. 


Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with a new 
business perspective. It has made me a keener ob- 
server. It has given me a new sense of proportion 
and values. It has given me visualization—which 
after all is the true basis of business success. 


Now, dear reader, do you not think you can use 
this Roth Memory Course in your business? It 
doesn’t cost a penny to try it out. I am willing to 
lay a large wager—right now—that if you will send 
for the course and spend one evening on that fasci- 
nating first lesson, they won’t be able to get it back 
from you with a team of horses. And you will vote 
that $5 (which I know you will send eventually) the 
best investment you ever made. VICTOR JONES 


Send No Money 


So the Ind Corporation, the pub- 
lishers “4 = Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to double, yes, triple your memory power in a few short 
hours, that they are willing to send the course on free 
examination. 
~ 


n't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
poms ge send only $5 in full ae. You take no risk 

u have everythi gain, so mail the coupon 
sfote this remarkable | is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 3711 119 West 40th St. New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
en = the Roth Memory Course of seven 


lease 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after , receipt or send you $5. 


| 
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Domestic Insolvency 


An anonymous story of a young couple who rose 
from insolvency to independence 


UNE and I were married about 
six months before the Kaiser 
began making vicious passes at civili- 
zation. It was about the middle of 
August before I knew there was a war 
in the world, and when I told June 
about it she said she had heard rumors 
but that she hadn’t mentioned them 
for fear they might upset me. That’s 
how happy we were. 

Every Saturday night I’d take the 
old pay envelope home and toss it on 
the dining-room table. It made a 
noise like the fall of the Bastile to us 
two babes in the matrimonial woods, 
but before Monday morning there 
wasn’t enough left to.allow for a 
three-cent raise in the price of sugar. 

So by easy stages we drifted into 
domestic insolvency. At the end of 
the first year about all we had in the 
world was a five-room apartment, a 
landlord, a hatful of unpaid bills and 
two immortal souls—and another im- 
mortal soul on the way. 

When June told me the glad news 
about that certain impending event, 
I was so happy I wanted to go right 
out and pull a traffic policeman off 
his horse. The policeman was saved 
from peril, however, by June’s subse- 
quent remarks. 

“We haven’t got anything laid 
by,” she said, “not only that, but we 
are terribly in debt. I’ve got just a 
dollar in change and the agent was 
here this morning for the rent.” 

I cracked the old wheeze about our 
having our health, but it didn’t get 
across. It just laid there, and I swal- 
lowed a lump as big as a golf ball. 

Well, the long and the short of it 
was that we drew up a beautiful set 
of resolutions. We were to clothe 
ourselves in sackcloth and eat ashes 
until ‘Received Payment” had 
pushed “‘ Please Remit” off the stoop. 
We retired satisfied but unhappy. 

It wasn’t long before we discovered 
that even the finest burlap sacking 
leaves much appearance to be de- 
sired and chafes the skin—so we 
gradually resumed our accustomed 
raiment. As for ashes, they are 
neither nourishing nor palatable. 

But in spite of everything we kept 
right on loving each other a whole lot 
that second year, though I will state 
that romance almost withered in the 
atmosphere created by the scent of 
onions cooking on the poor-house 
stove. Will Carleton caused me a 
‘lot of worry when he wrote, “Over 
the Hills to the Poor House.” 

In due course, we were in receipt 


By June’s Husspanp 


of a small, red male baby. He ar- 
rived without baggage and found 
“Welcome” scribbled all over the 
place. But after I got through set- 
tling up, I was a proud and happy 
father by day, and a humbled and 
sleepless debtor by night. 

We had great plans for that boy’s 
ultimate future, I can tell you, but 
we couldn’t scratch out a plan for his 
parents’ immediate present. His 
inheritance was likely- to consist of 
one large, hungry wolf that perpetu- 
ally hung around our front door. I 
don’t mean that we were poor—the 
kind of poor that societies are formed 
for the improvement of. I was draw- 
ing down fifty-eight a week then. 
But we were the kind of poor that had 
to spend our income to conceal the 
fact that we were on the rocks. It 
was like robbing Peter of nineteen 
dollars to buy Paul a two-hundred- 
dollar fur overcoat. 


And let him who has an income of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year and is running his 
domestic affairs at a handsome profit—let him 


“hurl the first brick. 


Well, we might have been coasting yet were 
it not for the fact that when June pays a 
quarter for a magazine she reads it from 
Harrison Fisher to Eastman Kodak. 

One cvening she handed me the Cosmo- 
— and pointed out an advertisement of 

Ison’s Economy Book. 

I read it all the way through, and the party 
it told about was sure me. I disremember the 
gentleman’s name, but it seems that his family 
was once about as far gone as ours was then. 
He and his wife gave the Economy Book a 
whirl—found that it was easy and simple to 
operate, and in a couple of months they had not 
only greased the palms of their creditors with 
considerable silver, but they had money in the 
bank. The book cost two dollars, exactly the 
same amount I had spent for lunch that day. 

“Well,” I said to June, “this looks like sal- 
vation. Two dollars is a reasonable price for 
dragging a human family out of a deep shell 
hole. Let’s send for it.” 

And we did. 

The night the book arrived, eae and I 
started right in to foreclose on Old Man Deficit. 
We figured until one o’clock in the morning 
with the aid of the Economy Book and a short 
lead pencil. We laid out a plan of campaign 
that would make General Foch look like a 
Rookie. We knew, for the first time in our 
matrimonial career, just how much we owed, 
how much we could live on well and comfort- 
ably and, at the same time, clean the slate. 
We doped i it out that before another six weeks 
had passed down the long, dark corridor of 
history, we would be unshackled and have at 
least two hundred dollars in the vaults of some 
good, reliable bank. 


Before we turned in, we stood over the baby’s * 
crib, and for the first time little Henry looked . 
«paid, your 


And rise me it worked—all but the Presi- “28ree to send $2.00 in five days or return the book, 


like a future President of the United States. 


dent of the U. S. stuff which is still along time off. 


That was two years ago, and at this minute - 


We call it the fourth member of our family. 
When it comes time to pay my income tax next 
year I won’t have to keep our Uncle Samuel 
waiting forhis money and I won’t have to borrow 
it either—thanks to the Economy Book. And 
if the Old Man sends me Hun chasing I can 
leave June and the youngster with the assurance 
that she knows exactly how to make every dollar 
stand and deliver one hundred cents’ worth of 
efficiency. And June looks more charming 
when she’s biting the end off a soft lead pencil, 
working over the Economy Book, than she ever 
looked behind an armful of roses. 

My personal observation is that it is no 
trick whatever to glide gently and swiftly into 
domestic insolvency—but to regain the heights 
without assistance requires something more 
than a couple of good resolutions and a lot of 
self-denial. It needs the services of an expert— 
and that is where George B. Woolson comes in. 


Today every man and woman should spend 
his income intelligently. There can be no argu- 
ment about this fact. This nation, if it is to win 
the war must conserve. You cannot practice 
economy by simply being willing to do so. Wool- 
son’s Economy Expense Book, will absolutely, 
and in the best and simplest way keep an ac- 
count of your income and expenses. By it, you 
can compare every type of expense by weeks, 
months, and years. You can lay out a budget 
which will guide you surely and certainly to a 
proper use of your income. 

In the front of the book are many ideas on the 
saving of money. A number of budgets founded 
on practical experience-are supplied. You can 
easily draw up a budget for yourself, after a 
study of those which other people have used. 

By the use of Woolson’s Economy Expense 
Book, you can make up your income tax re- 
turns properly, deducting the proper items such 
as interest, taxes, charity, etc. You will have a 
detailed account of all items of income so that 
these can be properly placed in your returns. 

This is the year for the giving of useful gifts. 
Employers might well present a copy of this 
book to every employee. Parents should pre- 
sent one to every child, married or single, hav- 
ing an income of his own. 

You do not have to buy this book on the 
description only. Write for a copy. It will be 
sent absolutely on approval. Examine it for 
five days. Then send your money or if the 
book is not absolutely all that you expected 
or want, you may return the book. 

It costs only $2.00, and it provides room for 
four years accounting. (soc per year.) If you 
send your money first—you may send the book 
back within five days and if it is not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be refunded. On 
account of the rising cost of paper and labor 
the price of this book will have to be advanced 
shortly. Order at once. Remember this is a 
handsome well-made and substantially bound 
book. It will stand hard and long use. . 

Geo. B. Wootson & Co., 


116 West 32nd St., Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 


“GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY, 


116 West 32nd Street, Dept. A 
New York City 


Without obligation please send me, all charges pre- 
Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I 


I can write my check for a thousand-dollars— *. 


enly I won’t. 
The Economy Book is still in operation. 


O make your skin fine in texture 
- lovely even when seen’ closely 


ANY a face that is attractive 
at a glance, loses all its charm 
when seen closely. 


For your face to be truly lovely, even 
when seen closely, the texture of your 
skin must be fine and smooth, the pores 
should be hardly visible. 

The skin of your face is more exposed 
to wind and dust and cold than any 
other part of the body. Its delicate pores 
contract and expand under the influence 
of cold and heat. Irritating dust is carried 
into them. They clog up and become 
enlarged. 

This is why it is so important, in order 
to keep your skin fine in texture, to use 
the proper method of cleansing and 
stimulating it. 


This famous treatment has 
helped others 


Dip your washcloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
dip st in water and rub the cake itself over 
your skin. Leave the slight coating of 
soap on for a few minutes until the skin 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse the 
face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then 


in cold. Whenever possible, finish by 
rubbing the face with a prece of ice. 
Always dry carefully. 

Use this treatment persistently It will 
strengthen the small muscular fibres and 
gradually rebuild a smooth-textured skin. 
Within a week or ten days you will 
notice an improvement, but remember 
that you cannot correct in a day what 
years of neglect have caused. Only the 
steady use of Woodbury's will give you 
that greater smoothness and finer texture 
you can have. 


For a month or six weeks of this treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use for 
that time, the 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
is ample. Get a cake, and begin tonight 
the proper trcatment for your skin. 
Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake with booklet of famous 
treatments and a sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder 

Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial 
Treatment) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments,“A Skin You Love to Touch ” Or for 12c 
we will send you the treatment bookiet and 
somples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co.. 
1611 upring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

address The Andrew Jergens Co.. 


Blackheads— How to get rid of them 


tre 


Woodbury’s 
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; Ty you are troubled with blackheads, try the 
| Facial Soap. It tells you the cause of blackheads an to 
get rid of them 
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Dragon-T 


By Herbert Kaufman 


OLDIERS, $ailors, $hips, $hells, $peed, $ervice, and Safety begin 
with dollars. 
Money is dragon-teeth—the seed of armies. Pay-envelops are 
crowded with fighting men. Don’t miser regiments in your 
pockets and safes. Send surplus earnings to the ranks, not the banks. 

Open your check-book and release a field-piece, a machine gun, a case 
of ammunition, a stack of rifles, an. aeroplane, or a tank; turn your pen 
into a bayonet and keep the enemy on the jump. 

Berlin is still twenty-five billions away. If we don’t cover the 
distance with bond-issues, necessity must force the road with taxes. 

What the government cannot borrow, Congress will immediately take 
from your purse and your plate and your back. 

Reluctant lenders invite heavier and harsher budgets. Duty and 
expediency both advise you to take your full quota of the Fourth Loan. 

Each new draft reduces the earning capacity of the country, and so 
requires stay-at-homes to assume a constantly greater prorating of war- ° 
costs. 

Day by day the list of non-essential ventures and disloyal indulgence 
grows. 

Pet habits, slacker comforts, spendthrift vanities, and private enter- 
prises are indecently satisfied at the expense of victory. Spare change 
won't support the Wilson program. Bewarned! The hour of pinching 
deprivation and unmeastired sacrifice is upon us. Though her defeat 
take half the wealth of the nation and half its blood, Prussia sha’n't 
force us to live in shuttered houses, sha’n’t beat us back to the wolf-ages, 
sha’n’t destroy the bridges of Faith and Hope. This war must be 
fought through to a dictated peace. Meanwhile, nothing else counts. 

Subscribe your patriotic share of bonds and prepare to do better next 

' time. There's just one remedy for power-drunkards—the gold-cure. 
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{ay no hand upon his heart — 
By Mary Carolyn Davies Decoration by WT. Benda 


EANNE, Marie, and Rosemarie, He is all I have, and I 
Y Far, unknown, but girls like me. Give him bravely. If he die, 
Listen, heed, and pity, and That is for your land and mine, 
Say you understand! And should I repine? 


3 
| 
12 


We will wed when war is past, You are strange and sweet and new. 
When he comes again at last. Is he true as I am true? 
But, alone and waiting here, Do not smile your sweetest: be 
I am cold with fear. Pitiful, Marie! 


For—our promise and our vow— Cheer him with but friendships art; 
Is he thinking of them now, Lay no hand upon his heart, 
While your laughter he can see, Little, laughing, chic Marie, 
Jeanne and Rosemarie? Jeanne, and Rosemarie! 
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Passionate 


Pilgrim 
By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


Henry Calverly needs no intro- 
duction to Cosmopolitan readers. 
They followed the early career of 
this erratic, inconstant, but at- 
tractive youth up to the time of 
the apparent fixation of his affec- 
tions with eager interest and 
anticipatory pleasure in what was 
coming next. They also recog- 
nized the fact that Henry had 
found a sure place among the 
noted characters of American 
fiction. He now reappears as the 
hero of Mr. Merwin’s new serial. 
But nearly seven years have passed 
over his head, in which time he has 
encountered many stern realities 
and passed through some tragic 
crises, as set forth in these pages. 
It is true that a man’s fundamental 
traits do not change, but among 
the many elements of interest in 
this delightful story we shall have 
some new phases of Henry’s 
personality developed as the result 
of his extraordinary experiences. 


- 


THE YOUNG MAN CALLED STANFORD, OR STAFFORD, 
MAKES HtS APPEARANCE 


T was when he asked the elevator-boy which would be the 
editorial floor that Mr. Hitt first became aware of kim— 
perhaps because the musical quality in his speaking voice 
was a thought out of the common. It was then, too, just 

as the car started deliberately upward, that Margie Daw pressed 
her elbow against Mr. Hitt’s and inclined her head discreetly 
toward the man. 

He stood very straight, with a self-conscious stiffening of the 
shoulders, apparently nervously aware of the others in the car 
and of himself. And after a moment of rather absurd hesitation, 
he took off his hat. The little act marked him at once as a 
stranger. For it was an accepted fact in this Middle-Western 
city that a hat took up less space in a crowded elevator when on 
the head. 

He was thin, sensitive, somber, clean shaven, wearing small 
nose-glasses with a cord. His clothes were wrinkled and would 


A 


pages. “It's curious,” he remarked, 


such a book, shake the world 


Mr. Hitt turned the 


past few years of his working life had been spent in the long room 
up under the roof, one twisting flight above what the elevator- 
boys regarded as the top floor, that was known variously as the 
library or the “morgue.” The reference-books and the back files 
of the paper were there, as were also the cabinet-files, arranged in 
alcoves, in which were kept the down-to-date obituaries or con- 
densed biographies of all prominent persons in the city, the na- 
tion, and the world, alphabetically arranged and ready for instant 
use in the event of death or other conspicuous occurrence calling 
sudden attention to one of them. It was not an exciting life to 
one who had “covered,” as a seasoned reporter, any number 0 
national conventions, great catastrophes, and riots, who had been 
night city editor and, for nearly a year, Washington correspond- 
ent; and he had lately come to count that day forlorn in which 


soon be shabby. He had a good forehead, and longish brown hair Margie failed to run up-stairs to write in a quiet alcove, or quit 
that strayed down toward his eyes. Mr. Hitt found himself up this or that, or sit on his desk to steal a chat and a furtive g 
studying the face. He thought he had seen it before. smoke. He looked down at her now. At fifty-eight, a man may don’ 

All the way up to the eighth, the stranger studied the floor- _look at a girl. : re Z Ome, 
numbers, then stepped, hesitating, out, mumbling, “I beg your She might have been a fresh-faced boy, in her straight little blue Ok 
pardon,” to somebody or other as he went. Which made him coat with side pockets (hands in them, of course), a pencil he i 
further conspicuous; for they didn’t beg pardon much in the within the breast-pocket by a nickel clip, white shirt-waist, ed of hi 
News building. man’s turnover ccllar and four-in-hand tie, plain felt hat p all p 

Mr. Hitt then realized that Miss Daw hadn’t got out at the down over her round forehead. She looked twenty-two or ~ Moy 


eighth but was riding on up with him. He was glad of this. The 


, 1928, MaGsZINE COMPARY ( 


GREAT BRITAIN 


and might have been at this time—the spring of 1903—twenty- 
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afew moments later, “that a young fellow could produce 
with it. He did that. you know” 


five or -six. She had brought into the dingy offices of the News, 
two years back, a touch of bright-colored personality. It was 
known that she had begun her newspaper career as a petted, 
Precocious special correspondent in London, and that at one time 
she had lowered Nellie Bly’s speed-record round the world. It 
was understood that she had been on the stage, somewhere out 
on the Pacific Coast, and that she had acquired and discarded 
‘wo husbands. For the News she wrote signed “features” and 
occasional “sob-stories.” 

In the “morgue,” with the door safely shut, she first foraged 
over Mr. Hitt’s desk for a match and, lighted a cigarette, then 
temarked , 

“You know him, don’t you, Hittie?” 

“Know him!’ You mean that young fellow? Why, no; not 
quite. There’s something about him——” 

‘Something about him’! Good God, Hittie, don’t tell me you 
don t know Henry Calverly when you see him!” 
<. ” breathed Mr. Hitt softly, and sank into his swivel chair. 


“He’s here under the name of Stanford, or Stafford. The idea 


is dreaming he could get away with it! On a newspaper, of 

Places! Timothy says they’re putting him in my room. They 
Moved a desk in there this morning.” 

“What's he to do?” 


“ Apparently act as assistant play-reviewer 
under Archie Trent, and do books for Will 
‘ Bevan.” 

“Do they know who he is?” 

Margie shook her head. 

“T don’t believe any of them do. 
Men are stupid.” She smoked re- 
flectively. “I don’t know as you can 
blame him for taking another name. 
The poor devil would have to do 
something. But getting a job on a 
newspaper! He should have gone 
cff—Klondike or somewhere.” 

“Wait a moment, Margie! There 
was a book—a romance—by one 
Hugh Stafford last year. Will Bevan 
sent it up here to be reviewed. The 
scene of that book was northwestern 
Canada. And it seems to me I re- 
call a story to the effect that Henry 
Calverly went to Alaska after his 
release, something that got into the 
papers. You see, a man can run off 
——to Alaska, China, Africa—and stay 
a year, two years, three years, but 
he comes back. There’s a limit to 

There was a small row of books 
at the back of the desk—favorite 
volumes—the “Bab Ballads,” that 
earlier, English Calverly’s ‘Verses 
and Fly-leaves,” “Plain Tales from 
the Hills” and “Soldiers Three,” 
the “Essays of Elia,’’ De Quincy in 
two small leather-bound volumes, 
and Henry Calverly’s “Satraps of 
the Simple.” Mr. Hitt reached for 
the last named and turned the pages. 

“Tt’s curious,” he remarked, a few 
moments later, ‘‘that a young fellow 
could produce such a book, shake 
the world with it. He did that, you 
know.” 

Margie nodded. 

‘Oh, I know! I had some of the 
stories by heart, five or six years ago. 
‘Roc’s Eggs. Strictly Fresh,’ Ilove 
that! And ‘Ali Anderson and the 
Four Policemen.’” 

“Tt’s been a question in my mind,” 
said Mr. Hitt, “whether ‘Sinbad the 
Treasurer’ isn’t the finest short story 
in the language. And if it isn’t, then 
‘A Curbstone Barmecide’ is.” 

“T like ‘Roc’s Eggs,’ Hittie.” 

“So do I. But I was about to 

say—it’s curious that a young fellow could produce such a book 
—he was only twenty or twenty-one, you remember—and then 
lose his hold completely. This Hugh Stafford novel had no value.” 

“Tt was the trial that knocked him, and all he went through. 
Isn’t genius usually rather fragile, Hittie?” 

“Often, naturally. He looks sensitive. His case suggests that 
of Hugo Wolf, the composer of songs. He had periods of intense 
creative activity, and between them periods when he was unable 
to produce at all. As I recall the story, he finally went mad. 
Apparently, a man who is so highly sensitized as to become, at 
times, a medium through which genius can find expression is 
lacking in the commoner, sturdier qualities. It has to be genius 
or nothing with him. And then, as you say, the painful tragedy 
this boy went through evidently crushed him.” af 

Margie knocked the ask from her cigarette to his pen-tray 
with a small white finger. 

“You're talking well this morning, Hittie,” she remarked. He 
glanced up, a thought suspiciously, but found her demure. 
“Quoting from your novel, I suspect.” 

He moved his head in the negative, smiled a little. He was 
a patient-looking man, with the settled lines of age about his 
mouth. He wore a cropped white mustache and old-fashioned 
gold-rimmed spectacles. He was quite bald. The eyes behind 
the spectacles bespoke a shrewd but unassertive mind. 

“Let me borrow the book, Hittie. I want to read it again. 
And don’t waste time on that novel. Write history. Or biogra- 
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phy. How about the life of Jim Cantey? Won’t somebody be 
getting that job pretty soon? It’s more than a year since he died.” 
“T.don’t know. I must say I haven’t thought of it.’ 
“Why don’t you speak to Mr. Listerly. He'll have something 
to say about it, won’t he?” - 
“y ery likely... But why am I not to do the nov. vel, Margie: 
“You're tooold. mean it Kindly, Hittie. . But there’s no 
use lying about these real things. “It’s'the young. ones— people 
with fire in. them.” ,. She tapped the book. “They can do it.’ 


>” 


The cigarette was finished. She slid off‘ the desk; brushéd a ‘bit’ of = 
~ on her death-bed. = At all events, through the marriage and the subse. 


ash from her skirt, looked at him. 

“There’s one recent novelist w hom we both admire; Margie, 
who began in-his sixties.” 

. “Yes;-but he’d made pottery.” 

Mr. Hitt knit his brows over this. 
irrelev ant or, at least, ‘cryptic. 
_ “Wagner began : Parsifal’ at sixty-four,” oe said. 

“My dear old Hittie. Wagner began ‘ Parsifal’ when he began 
operas.’ 
book. +f What’a career!’’ she mused, aloud. *-{‘Just a‘ boy, and 
overnight. - And crushed flat.” And still under,thirty.” 


She turned to go, pausing only to say this: “ Hittie, why doesn’:.- - 


She picked up» Henry Cal erly’s one. great . 


". quent death of the coiint, she camé into a large fortune, inclu 


Margie seemed tohim - 


some really great novelist come along and tell the truth about - 


women? Are they all cowards? Or don’t they know?” 

Mr. Hitt gazed helplessly at her. She smiled, gave him a little 
bob of the head, and went out. 

An hour or so later, when his desk was clear, Mr. Hitt found the 
little scene in the elevator coming clear as a picture in his mind. 

_He could see again the somber, sensitive, rather shabby youth, 
so oddly, almost assertively self-conscious among the workaday 
group in the car. He sat for a time, considering the situation. 
It brought a mild thrill, the mere fact that the man should be 
here, working under the same roof. He even, after a time, went 
over to one of the filing-cabinets, opened the deep drawer labeled 
“Cap—Cav,” and drew out the folder marked “Henry Cal- 
verly.” 

He moved to the window and looked through the collection of 
newspaper clippings and typewritten memoranda. On top lay a 
typed script, bound with a wire clip. It bore the heading, 
“Henry Calverly—Obit.” He glanced through the twelve or 
fifteen pages. He recalled writing it back in 1899. For that 
matter, the date was marked in pencil. Nothing had been added 
since, because Henry Calverly, after his sudden fame and his 
equally sudden and complete ignominy, had ed, dropped 
out of life. Except for the gossip that he had drifted to Alaska. 
That was represented by a clipping, but he had not thought it 
worth writing into the obituary. 

He read this through now. 


‘Henry..Calverly was born in Sunbury, Lllinois, November 7, 1877. 
He’ first became prominent in 1898, when his collection of short stories 
- entitled “Satraps of the Simple,” after being published originally in the 
Sunbury Weekly Gleaner, of which he was part-owner, reappeared in an 
‘Eastern magazine and later in book-form. The instant success of these 
stories made him; for a'brief time, cones the most conspicuous literary 
figure in the English-speaking world 
by competent critics with that of the greatest living writers. The book 
was translated into virtually every European age. Phrases from 
ber gifted. pen found their way into the language. The English critics 

agreed, in the main, with those of America that the book would stand 


Wh “as as the ‘truest and most brilliant portrayal extant of small-town life in 


‘America: - 


- Then followed-several pages of quotations from critical appre- 
Giations of his work; after which, camé this: 


Shortly after the appearance of his book, when he was barely twenty- 
one; Calverly married Cicely Hamlin, who had come to Sunbury as the 
. niece’ and ward of Madame Watt, as she was then known. A few 
months after the wedding, Madame Watt, who had previously exhib- 
ited indications ‘of an_ungoverned temper, killed her husband, the 
formér-U: S: Senator; Hon. Wm: M. Watt,-during the dinner-hour in 
their home. as the result of a violent altercation. The young: Mrs. 
‘Calverly, who was dining there, Was the sole’ witness of the: tragedy. 

The resulting trial was probably the most dramatic and the most 
widely reported murder-case in American history:- Senator Watt- had 
been known for fifteen years as author of and legislative sponsor for the 
Watt Currency Act, which, at the time ofits passage through Congress, 
threatened to create a deep schism between the Eastern states and the 
Western. For some years prior to his marriage with Madame Watt, or 


the Comtesse de la Plaine, as she was then known, he had lived in 
obscurity. 

It came out at the trial that the Comtesse de la Plaine, whose name 
was familiar to newspaper readers everywhere as that of a woman of 
wealth and highly colored personality, prominent in Paris, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Rome, had begun life as one Fanny Brown in a small [llinois 


His art was frequently compared : 


‘moters, lynchers, reformers, street-walkers, athletes, pr 
gamblers, dynamiters, mayors, actresses, and presidents. 
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village on the bank of the Mississippi. This village has since crumbled 
into the river. Her father was a ne’er-do-well and drunkard, her mother 
little better. Fanny Brown herself drifted early into evil ways, and at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen left home in company with a traveling 
salesman. For some years she appears to have led the life oi an adven. 
turess in Eastern cities, at length becoming mistress to a se cretary or 
attaché of one of the European legations. This led to her traveling 


‘abroad, where, after many vicissitudes, she became companion to, and 


later wife*ofsthe Comte de la-Plaine. During the trial, the 
tion ‘succeeded i in introducing’ evidence to the effect that she h: ad tae tricked 
the count into marrying her by bribing his physician to pronounce her 


famous Chateau de Clumency, which she sold at the time of he = 
parture from France. 

It was further brought out at the trial that Cicely. Hamlin was not 
her niece but’ her daughter, ~% oe her life with the count but 
before their marriage. 

Her second marriage, to Sesater: W att, took place during what 
peared to bé a campaign conducted by the woman to establish herself 


~ first in New York, and later in Sunbury, Illinois, as a person of reputable 


character.~. It-was established that ‘ ‘she paid Senator Watt the sum of 
ten thousand dollars to marry her. 

As Mrs. Calverly-was the sole eye-witness of the murder, the prose- 
cution compelled her- to. testify against ‘the woman who she had just 
learned was her mother. The experiencé told on her so severely that her 
husband, on one occasion, made a scene in court, charging that they 
were slowly torturing her to death. The incident was widely com- 
mented on at the time. She fell ill during the trial, and was put under 
the care of physicians, until finally, apparently in a ‘frenzy of Bap 
sion for her health and sanity, during the most dramatic period of the 
trial, Calverly abducted her. 

They were sought for everywhere in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Steamships were watched at Atlantic and Pacific ports. Re- 
wards were offered for their discovery. Their pictures were published 
in every city, town, and hamlet. 

After nearly a fortnight, during which the trial was virtually blocked, 
they were found by newspaper men in a cabin in the woods of northem 
Michigan, where Calverly was caring for her alone; even cooking their 
food, in a determined effort to restore her to health. They were promptly . 
brought back, and Mrs. Calverly was called again to the stand. Shef 
ill again, became delirious, was taken to a Chicago hospital, and dica 
there a few weeks later of quick consumption. / 

The case ended in a qualified acquittal for Madame Watt. Appar- 
ently, in spite of the almost fabulous cost of her defense, she had man- 
aged to save some considerable portion of her wealth, for she withdrew 
at once toa lonely spot north of Chicago on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
and there built for herself a castle of stone, modeled, it was said, ona part 
of the Castle of Chinon in France. 

Calverly, though the prosecuting attorney seems not to have acted 
vigorously in the matter—was, indeed, quoted as urging clemency—was 
sentenced by the judge to six months’ imprisonment i in the state peni- 
tentiary for obstruction of justice. On his release, his wife dead, his own 
nerves nearly shattered, apparently, he managed to elude the numerous 
reporters and photographers who went down from Chicago to interview 
him, and disappeared. 


Mr. Hitt lowered the paper, stood for a brief while thinking it 
over, then replaced it in the folder and returned to the cabinet. 

It was quite a story. -But it was, after all, life, as Mr. Hitt 
had seen. it during his thirty-five years as a newspaper man. 
Life, indeed, he had. found, ran that way—to bold drama, not 
infrequently to melodrama. He could seldom feel reality in the 
pallid works of fiction that Will Bevan sent up, now and then, to 


be reviewed, in.odd, moments—mostly more or less deft rearrange- 


ments of familiar booky characters and situations, workings-out 
of the reasons w hy the particular he and the particular she de- 
cided to marry.: He dealt not unkindly with these, but always 
with a sigh for the books that didn’t seem able to get themselves 
written; the books he himself hungeréd for. These books would 
have to stir with the mighty pulse of life as it throbbed tly 
through the city-room down-stairs. There, he felt, was r 

love are hate, jealousy and murder, the unexpected, compli 


often bizarre entanglements of life, the desperate upward strug: 


gle of the laboring poor, corruption undermining ‘complacency, 


‘wrecks, fires, earthquakes, strikes, and all the dramas that hang 


about them and:trail afterthem. The endless film of life, he had 


come to feel, was rum off fairly before his eyes every night. He 


saw, with the single purpose of the practical reporter, industrial 
kings, tramps, politicians, fine ladies, sweat-shop workers, pf 
They 
were all alike to the seasoned newspaper man. They strutted oF 
stepped urbanely, or skulked by: Their destiny as public figures 
was measured in lines, stickfuls, or columns. Some were born to 
page six, among local mention. A few found their level on gil 
five, opposite editorial. That would be society and dramatic, # 
minor obit. An occasional one, with abnormal or superm 


re 


dished 


DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


She reached out her hand. laid it on his sleeve. He stared down at it. To her. apparently, it was a natural, 
wholly impersonal action. “This is all right.’ she said: “I didn't mean for you to go. 
Sometimes it's nice to have some one to talk to. .Of course” 
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gifts, such as that extremely vigorous man, the President, or a 


ce:tain amazing actress, or this Henry Calverly, who had drifted . 


so ignobly into the building—one with the gift or the fatality of 
conspicuousness—had to meet his final fame or disaster on page 
one. Here was the stuff of fiction—here in the morgue and in the 
back files of the paper. For life was here. And what was fiction 
to be if not life? 

He sighed as he replaced the folder and closed the drawer. 

His eyes rested on a label higher in the cabinet : “Cam—Cap.” 
He opened it, ran through the folders to the first of several 
marked “‘ James H. Cantey.” 

There, now, was a figure—and a life! 

That was a shrewd-enough suggestion of Margie’s. Perhaps he 
was too old to begin. But biography! 

He carried all the “Cantey” folders to his desk and dipped 
eagerly into the mass of printed and typewritten data within. 

Jim Cantey was an heroic figure, worlds away from the un- 
lucky Calverly. He had been a local boy, and had kept 
his residence here, on the hill, despite a life spent mostly 
in his private car, or on one of his ships, or in his New 
York offices, or in Europe. Years back, for some reason, 
he had purchased the News and put Mr. Listerly in as 
publisher. The Cantey estate owned most of it now. 

Mr. Hitt’s color rose a little as he went through the 
papers, and his eyes brightened. 

Jim Cantey was a big man. There was epic stuff 
here. Though they’d hardly let you tell it—not the 
real story of his fight. - There would be family influences, 
and impenetrably correct lawyers, and persons from 
banks. The wonderful rough vitality of the man would 
have to be ironed out. You would have to erect a false 
person in literary plaster of Paris, calm and benign of 
countenance, hand thrust in breast of coat, as nearly as 
possible like all the other false public presentments of 
creatures that were once headstrong, generous, fighting, 
sinning, wonderful men. 

But an hour later, he was still at it. He had forgotten 
the unfortunate young man down-stairs. 


I 


INDICATING SOMETHING OF HOW THIS MR. STANFORD, 
OR STAFFORD, APPEARS TO FEEL ABOUT IT. 
WITH A FOOT-NOTE BY MARGIE DAW 


ALONG one wall of the large, crowded city-room 
extended a row of cooplike rooms behind a seven- 
foot partition of ground glass and wood, in which 
labored the somewhat favored individuals who 
headed editorial departments cr wrote signed 
“featuyes.” 

At about twenty minutes to six by the round white 
clock above the city-editor’s horseshoe desk, the 
door labeled **Finance and Real Estate” opened, 
and Abel H. Timothy appeared, buttoning his slight- 
ly spotted blue coat across his plump person. His 
wide, rathei friendly mouth fitted comfortably about 
a long, unlighted cigar, on which was a red-and-gold 
band, doubtless the gift of some one of the invest- 
ment-bankers with whom Abel was much thrown. His 
wide soft hat was tipped genially on his large head. 

Half-way along the row, he paused, glanced about the 
busy room guardedly, removed his cigar, straightened his 
crimson necktie, and opened a few inches the door labeled, 
first, ‘‘ Features,” and then, under that, in smaller letters, “‘ Miss 
Daw.” 

“Hello, Marge!” he murmured through the opening. “Are 
you eating a bite?” 

Margie Daw looked up from her typewriter, glanced about, as 
if from habit, at the two desks nearer the window, which were, at 
the moment, closed, and then turned an almost demure face 
toward the corner behind the door. 

Abel leaned in, peered round. There, at a small desk, bending 
intently forward over a few sheets of copy-paper on which he had 
apparently been drawing aimless diagrams ‘and absurd faces of 
tramps and angels, in an old alpaca office coat that had been worn 
clear through at the elbows, sat a strange young man. 

Abel’s eyes opened wide in a mock stare; his underlip pressed 
its upper nearly against the somewhat flat nose above it. 

Margie tapped the paper in her machine. 
“T’ve got to finish this,” she said. 
Abel’s mouth formed a silent “Oh!” Then, aloud, he said, 


“T’ll be over at Philippe’s. After which, he softly closed the 
door, replaced his cigar, smoothed his coat, and went on out to 
the elevator. 

Margie’s typewriter ticked busily for as. much as five minutes, 
Then, as she removed a sheet of paper, she looked round at the 
young man in the corner. At that moment, he raised his eyes. 

“Nearly six o’clock,” she said, pleasantly enough, but unable 
wholly to conceal the curiosity in her eyes. 


His hand turned the knob. very softly.an inch. He was fever- 
in the way of self-justification for what he was, perhaps. 
himself that at least he must whisper a word of apology 


He was not looking at her; he seemed to be intent on some- 
thing outside the window. She was not even sure that he heard 
until, after a long pause, he replied, vaguely, 

“Oh, is it as late as that?” 

She nodded. 

“T'll have to run out. We pick up a bite when we can here. 
If we don’t get it early, we’re likely not to get it at all.” He made 
no reply to this. A thought nettled, she added, “Of course I 
don’t know what work they’ve given you.” 

“They haven’t given me any,” said he, and sighed. 

Margie glanced out the window, then turned back to the 
machine, lifted the carriage as if to examine the ribbon, con- 
sidered. 

“Haven’t you got a typewriter?” she asked. 
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“No. I couldn’t use one, anyhow.” 

“But you'll have to, I should think. They don’t like to take 
Jonghand.” 

He had no reply to this. He seemed quite helpless. 

A moment mire, and she heard him push back his chair. For 
a time, he stood between chair and desk, gazing forlornly at the 
wall. 

Margie, covertly watching him, found her shoulders drawing up 
in a quick little shiver. What was the matter with him? Why 
didn’t he move? 

At length, still gazing at the wall, he took off the alpaca coat 


ishly working out something 
about todo. He told 3 hadley 
for his rudeness 

and hung it beside his street cdat. Still hesitating, he 
reached up, took the alpaca coat down again and put it on, 

picked up his hat, and stood by the door. 

“I was wondering—” he began. “I’m not familiar with this 
part of town— Perhaps you could tell me where the people here 
get their supper.’ 

She replied, in 2n almost snappy tone: 

“A good many go to Philippe’s, round in the alley. But the 
Buffalo Lunch is as near and cheaper. I was just going round 
there. I'll show you the way.” And, as she sprang up and 
reached for her own little jacket, she added, “But I wouldn’t 
wear that coat if I were you.” | 

She saw him look uncomprehendingly down, saw the red color 
Surge over his face, and moved to the door. 
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“Meet you'at the elevator,” she said briskly. 

He walked stiffly by her side round a corner into a side street. 
Margie, who had chatted at her ease with presidents of insurance 

-companies, wife-beaters, pickpockets, and belted earls, found it 
difficult to keep the conversation barely alive. Though he re- 
plied once or twice, she wasn’t sure that he heard all she said. 

The Buffalo Lunch was conducted on the cafeteria plan. You 
went to various counters for your food and carried it yourself fo 
a vee of chairs, each of which had one wide arm that served for 
a table. 

At the doorway, the young man stopped short, studying the 
crowded, chattering interior from under knit brows. Margie 
stood on the step, tapping one foot. Finally he said: 

“T don’t really want much. Just a cup of coffee, I guess. I 
—I’m not very hungry.” 

The price-list, a large placard, was hung on a column just within 
the door. She saw now that his eyes were bent on it. 

Once within, she took him in charge, getting price-slips for both, 
leading him to the counters and fairly elbowing a way for him 
through the crowd. When she had her hot roast-beef sandwich 
and coffee and he his coffee and roll, she led him to a post before 
two chairs whose occupants seemed nearly through, and here they 
stood, nibbling at their food, waiting their turn. She was recover- 

ing herself now; she talked continuously in a confidential tone. 

“T heard you were going to work for Trent and Bevan both,” 
she remarked, as they stepped out on the street. 

“Well—something like that. They 
haven’t told me much yet.” 

“You'll have your troubles. Bevan’s all 
right when he’s sober. When he’s drunk a 
little, he’ll crowd you a lot. Always gets 
very busy and exacting.- Wants to make 
people think he’s sober. And don’t forget 
to praise any shows you may review for 
Trent.” 

“Why, I don’t see howI can do that, 
unless——” 

“Oh, find something to praise. Velvet 
on your hammer.” 

“But if criticism means anything, 
it——” 

“Criticism doesn’t mean anything. Praise 
means advertising. And, besides, Archie 
Trent’s got his own fences to look after.” 

“Oh!” he breathed, deep in thought. 
“QOh—I never thought of that.” 

“My dear Mr.—Mr. Stafford, you’re in a 
-rough world. You’ve got to keep your 
wits about you.” 

“So it seems,” said he bitterly. 

She caught his sleeve and drew him off 
the crowded sidewalk into a doorway. 

“Look here,” she said: “I don’t want to 
see you get in wrong the first thing. It’s 
lucky you’re in my room. The thing for 
you to do is to bring your troubles to me. 
I’ve got a trained ear, and I can help you. 
Until you learn the ropes—you know.” 

“That’s kind of you,” he murmured. 

“Not particularly. But I can help you.” 
“T’m sure you can. You see, I’m not used to—my life has been 
so very—everything’s been so different——” 

He clamped his lips shut. A frightened expression crept in 
about his eyes. He turned away. 

“Guess I’ll take a little walk,”’ he remarked. “I suppose a few 
minutes more or less don’t matter.” And he rushed off. 

He went across town to the central post-office, walking more 
and more rapidly, his face drawn with nervous tension. He was 
in a perspiration when he reached the grimy old building. At the 
ent window he asked if there was mail for H. Cal- 
verly. 

The clerk gave a slight start, looked narrowly at him, and, as 
he turned away to the box, knit his brows as one does who tries 
to recapture a half-lost bit of memory. He returned with a letter. 

It was addressed in a familiar hand—small, clear, almost like 
print. He turned it over. The back stamp was nearly forty- 
eight hours old. Then he felt the clerk’s eyes on him and hurried 
away. He opened the letter on the street. It read: 


HEN: 
' It was great to hear from you. I haven’t time to write a letter now, 
but perhaps can do better. to be in Chie 140th Will 
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take train arriving your town, Union Station, 10:50 Pp. M., on the 13th. 
Will be there about an hour if on time, taking Cincinnati train at 12:01. 
Wire me here. We'll have a few minutes’ chat, anyway. 
Yours as ever, 
H. W. 


He carefully tore up note and envelop into small bits and 
dropped them into a street-sweeper’s cart. The color was rising 
in his face, particularly about his temples. 

He wondered, on the way back to the office, if he could get 
away. It was too late to telegraph, of course. Without that mes- 
sage, he wondered, would his friend come? 

He asked Miss Daw what he ought to do about leaving early. 

“You're not supposed to be on the city staff, are you?” She 
asked. ‘Then I’d wait. If Trent doesn’t give you a show to do, 
there’s no sense in waiting round. You can do Bevan’s work in 
your own time.” 

Trent did not give him a show, and by ten-thirty he was waiting 
at the train-gate. 

Humphrey Weaver—tall, lean, well-clad, carrying his own bags 
through the swarm of porters—came deliberately down the plat- 
form, his swarthy face wrinkling into a grin that faded a little as 
his quick gaze took in the thin figure in the wrinkled old suit. 

They sat in the waiting-room and tried to talk. But there 
were difficulties. 

They had been friends, years back, in Sunbury. Humphrey 
had taken the boy in out of a forlorn solitude that seemed now, 
curiously, in little, like the unhappy situation he was in to-day. 
They had lived together for a year or so. Together they had 
bought the Sunbury Weekly Gleaner, to sell it 
later, when Henry’s success and his marriage and 
a temporarily unfortunate Jove-afiair of Hum- 
phrey’s caused both to Jose interest in it. 

From his boyhood, Humphrey Weaver’s real 
bent had been mechanical. With a little more 
capital he might have succeeded in flying; he 
did work wonders in improving the Chanute 
gliders, and early mastered the gas-engine, be- 
sides conducting curious and interesting experi- 
ments in the principles of torsion as they might 
be applied to automatic devices for swing- 
ing electric fans. His first successes had 
been with these appliances. Since then, he 
had sold a number of inventions and had 
come to be a director in several holding 
and merchandising companies. In years, 
he was now approaching the middle thir- 
ties. He had the air of a man who, as 
we say, has struck his gait. There was 
nothing cheaply expansive about 
him. * He didn’t drink. He was 
a student, a worker, not a salesman 
or a trader. Yet the prosperity 
could not be denied. It came be- 
tween the two old friends now in a 
way that neither could control. 
The older man sat back, soberly 
picking his words. The younger 
man grew even more moody, silent, 
lost in that wilderness within his 
breast where his spirit had wan- 
dered for years. 

Each of them, as they sat there, 
fumbling about for something that 
might be common tender among 
all the confused coinage of speech, 
felt the gulf between them, and each, too, felt the hone- 
less nature of his individual effort to bridge it. Fate 
had touched them differently—that was all. 

Humphrey was casting about in his mind for some verbal 
approach to the problem of offering money, but could find none. 
This had come between them before, since the trial. He did man- 
age to ask, 

“How'd you happen to come here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I was looking over the atlas one day. It’s 3 
as good a town as the next. They—they don’t know me here.” 

“Tell me what you’re doing, Hen.” 

“Working on a paper.” 

“What one?” 

“The—oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

EY ee you fixed all right? I mean living-arrangements— 
all that?” 


“Oh, yes. Boarding-house.”’ 

“Hm. I hope you’re comfortable, Hen. I’ve noticed that the 
men I see now—the men who are handling big things—make a 
great point of taking care of themselves, saving themselves. It’s 
pretty important to keep the nerves and in trim. Do 
you get much exercise?”’ 

“Oh, I walk some.” 

“No golf or tennis or—’”” Humphrey faltered here. His eyes 
were again taking in the shabby suit. He had forgotten that ten- 
nis and golf mean an income, that the clothing and outfits and club 
connections carry with them a distinct upper-class implication, 

His old friend recognized the pause only with a listless gesture. 

“Well—I wish there was time for a real visit, Hen. We've got 
a little getting acquainted to do, some checking-up. I’m going to 
try to plan another trip here. I’m pretty busy. But you’d better 
give me your address.” 

There was no reply. 


“I want you to covet 
Til look in then and introduce 


He turned to Henry's desk, said: 


a little after eight. 


Humphrey had produced a little red book and a fountain pen. 
He looked up now. 

“Oh, may as well leave it—just general delivery.” Henry 
cleared his throat. “I may be moving around some.’ 

“Hen”—Humphrey was facing him now—“what’s the mat- 
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ter? What is it? There’s something wrong here. I want you to 
tell me.”.-- 4 

The young man sat brooding.. Once he threw out his hand 
again bs that listless way. Finally, obviously nerving himself, 
he said: 

“Well, Hump, you know—you know how it’s been. What a 
hell of a fight it’s been. Nothing does any good. I’ve got this 
tagon me. And that’s all they can see—just the tag. So I—I’m 
not using my own name here.” 

“Oh,” said Humphrey very soberly, “that?” 

“Ves; it’s that.” 

“Then, Hen, I want you to tell me the other name. I think 
I’d better have it.” 

“You mean”—this quickly—“in case anything should hap- 

n? ” 

“No. Nothing’s going to happen. But I want it. The name, 
and the name of your paper, and your boarding-house address.” 

Henry told him, and he wrote it down in the red book. 

“Now just this: Are you all right? Money enough, and so 
on? ” 

“Oh, yes; I’m all right.” 

Then Humphrey hurried away to the Cincinnati sleeper. 


Late that night, her work done, Margie ran up to the “ morgue” 
for a cigarette. She wanted to talk about the mayor, one 
Tim MacIntyre. 

“T’ve been trying to get Mr. Listerly interested, Hittie. The 


this show at the Cantey Square. Stafford. Be in the lobby 
you. He laid two tickets on the desk. 


man’s a crook, A girl I know that works at the County Railways 
is sure they’re paying him money right along. We haven’t run 
any sort of a vice-campaign this year. The paper’s dead. If we 
could put it through—you know, get him impeached—we could 
Pick up a good thirty thousand of circulation.” 
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Mr. Hitt covered a yawn. 

“But, my child,” he remarked, “County Railways is Cantey 
estate. What would Mr. Listerly’s own job be worth it he 
brought County Railways down on the paper?” 

Margie considered this. 

“Hm,” she mused. “I see. That’s what the chief meant when 
he said we’d be lucky to get out of such a campaign without losing 
more than thirty thousand in advertising.” : 

“That is just what he meant.’ 

“Hm. Oh, by the way, I ran across this Mr. Stafford over at 
the Buffalo Lunch. We held brief converse. He will hardly tarry 
long in our midst.” 


Ill 


IN WHICH MARY MALONEY MAKES HER APPEARANCE, SITTING 
. ON THE TOP STEP 


THERE were boarding-houses, many of them, about the fringe 
of the residential districts of the southern part of the city, where 
the ground rolled gently upward toward the palaces of the rich; 
but all these were on the fringe as well of the social area inhab- 
ited by all the people one knew about directly or indirectly—the 
people who had offices, perhaps motor-cars, certainly clubs and 
friends of standing and pews in church. Which fact was, of course, 
reflected in the price of board. 

The house in which Henry Calverly had, a few days earlier, 
engaged a small, top-floor room was in a wholly dif- 
ferent section of the city as it was on a social level 
that was wholly beneath the consciousness, not only 
of snobs but simply and sincerely of all nice people. 

% And, as it was not low enough in the scale to come 

*. easily within the vision of settlement-workers and 

city missionaries, you might have lived all your life 

? and died in this Mid-Western city without ever be- 
coming aware of the house or of the little 
street in which it stood. 

It was built, like all the other houses in 
the street, of wood. It needed .paint. . The 
’ houses on left and right crowded it 
so closely that there was good light 
only at front and rear. Across the 
front, and only a few yards from 
the sidewalk, was a somewhat rickety 
piazza with balusters of the sort 
turned out in thousand lots with 
machine lathes. Within (and with- 
out, as well) it smelled of cooking. 
The whole street, indeed, smelled of 
it, despite the subtle competition set 
up by the rendering-plant across the 
river whenever the wind was right. 
The carpets were threadbare. The 
furniture was cheap—elaborate rock- 
ing-chairs and a worn and lumpy red 
sofa in the parlor, with a marble- 
topped table and an old, odd upright 
piano, not all the notes of which 
responded with certainty; in the 
bedrooms, a kitchen chair or two, an 
old wood or iron bed, a yellow-oak 
bureau with some part of a rippling 
mirror remaining, and a wash-stand, 
over the back of which hung two 
towels for each inhabitant that had 
to last half a week. 

In order to reach this part of town you took 
a River Street car and transferred, north- 
bound,.at Peck Avenue, leaving which corner, 
you were soon in a cafion of factories, some of 
brick, more of wood. Farther out, you passed 
a long row of lumber-yards, from which the whining song of 
planing-mills rasped all of every day through the air. Above the 
rumbling and rattling and pounding of the flat-wheeled trolley- 
cars (in which you could never find a seat except in the off hour 
of mid-afternoon), above the puffing, whistling, bell-ringing 
locomotives in the railway yards on both shores of the river, 
you could always, seven to twelve and one to six, hear the siren- 
like drone of the planers. 

It was about a quarter to one at night when Henry Calverly 
dropped wearily off a car opposite the third of the lumber-yards. 
and turned into the little side street. (Continued on page 105) 
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The coin 


Y the great order of things which 


down in a dark-brown pool of its own sub- 


decreed that about the time wh | 99 stance. A propped-up bit of mirror, jagged 
Herod, brother to no man, died, Ca S of edge. A piece of comb; a rhinestone 


Jesus, brother to all men, should 
be born; and that Rabelais, moral jester, 
should see light the very year that ortho- 
dox Louis Eleventh passed on, by that 
same metaphysical scheme reduced to its 
lowliest, Essman’s drop-picture machine, 
patent applied for, was completed the 
identical year that, for Rudolph Pelz, the 
rainy-day skirt slumped from a novelty to a commodity. 

At “a very low tide in the affairs of the Novelty Rainy Day 
Skirt Company, Canal Street, that year of our Lord, 1902, when 
letter-head stationery had to be rewritten and the I-haven’t-seen- 
you-since-last-century jocosity was still dewy, Rudolph Pelz 
closed his workaday by ushering out Mr. Emil Hahn, locking his 
front door after his full force of two women machine-stitchers, 
and opening a rear door upon his young manhood’s estate. A 
modest-enough holding in the eyes of you or me as beholders; 
but for the past week not an evening upon opening that door but 
what tears rushed to his throat, which he laughed through for 
shame of them. 

On a bed, obviously dragged from its shadowy corner to a 
place besidé the single window, and propped up so that her hair, so 
slickly banding her head in two plaits, sprang out against the 
coarsely white pillows, Mrs. Rosa Sopinsky Pelz, on an evening 
when the air rosesultry, stale, and even garbage-laden from a cat- 
and-can-infested courtyard, flashed her quick smile toward that 
opening door, her week-old infant suckling at her breast. 

“You ought to’seen, Roody; she laughed! Puckered herself 
up into the cutest little grin when mamma left just now.” 

Mr. Pelz wound his way through an overcrowded huddle of 
furniture that was gloomily, uglily utilitarian. A sideboard 
spread in pressed glass; a chest of drawers piled high with rough- 
dry family wash; a coal-range, and the smell and sound of sim- 
mering. A garland of garlic, caught up like smilax, and. another 
of drying red peppers. On a shelf above the sink, cluttered there 
with all the pitiful unprivacy of poverty, a layout, to recite which 
will label me with the nigritude of the realist but which is actually 
the nigritude of reality. A dish of brown-and-white blobs of soap. 
A coffee-cup with a great jag in its lip. A bottle of dried beans. 
A rubber nipple floating in a saucer of water. A glass tumbler 
containing one inverted tooth-brush. . A medicine-bottle glued 
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I'lustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


breastpin; a bunion-plaster; a fork; spoon; 
a sprouting onion. Yet all of this some- 
how lit by a fall of very coarse, very white, 
and very freshly starched lace curtains 
portiére-fashion from the door, looped back 
in great curves from the single window, 
and even skirting stiffly and cleanly the 
bureau-front and bed-edge. 

“How is my little mammela?” said Mr. Pelz, leaning over the 
bed to kiss Mrs. Pelz on the shining plaits, the light-tan column 
of throat and the little fist pressed so deeply into her bosom. 

“‘Just ought to seen, Roody—honest, she laughed and nearly 
jerked off mamma’s sheidel !” 

“Redhead!” he said, stroking down at the warm bulge of 
blanket, so snugly enclosed in the crotch of mothering arm. 

“Tt’s redder than yours already, Roody.” : 

“‘She’s sure a grand little thing cuddled up there, ain’t it so, 
mammela?”’ 

She reached up to pat his blue shirt-sleeve. 

“‘There’s some herring on the table mamma brought over, and 
some raw meat and onions. That’s some borshish on the stove 
Etta carried all the way over from Hester Street for your supper ” 

“And what for the little mammela?” 

“T’m fed up, Roody. Mamma closed the store at five to run 
over with e of that milk shake like Doctor Aarons said. He 
sent his little son Isadore over with the prescription. Like I 
said to mamma, she should let the Cana] Street Kosher. Sausage 
Company do double the business from five until six while she 
closes shop to carry her daughter a milk shake! Like I was used 
to it from home!”’ 

“When my girl gets to be a little mammela, the best shouldn’t 
be none too good.” 


She continued to stroke up at his sleeve and occasionally on up 


into his uneven shock of red hair. 
““You miss me in the shop, Roody?”’ : 
“You should just see once how that Ruby Grabenheimer sits 
at your machine! She does one-half your work not one-half so 


“Tl be back next week Monday.” 


* Black wig worn by orthodox Jewish women after marriage. 
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He patted her quickly. 

“No! No! A mammela’s place is. with her baby.” 

“Roody, you make me laugh. . I should sit at home now since 
we got a new m tedeed. That would be a fine come-off!” 

“Who do you§inegras just in, Rosie? Emil Hahn.” 

“Sol is going to mae for me, Roody, one of those little packing- 
case cribs like he built for Etta up in the pants factory, so when 
themachine works, it rocks, too. Did—did the check from Solo- 
mon & Glauber come in on the last mail, Roody?” 

‘Now, Rosie, you mustn’t worry yourself about such——”’ 

“What you looking so funny for, Roody?” 

“JT was starting to tell you, Rosie—Hahn was just in and——” 

“Roody, don’t change the subject on me always. You looked 
funny. Is it something wrong with Solomon & Glau——”’ 

. “Tf you don’t take the cake, Rosie! Now, why should [ look 
funny. ‘Funny,’ she says I look. I’m hungry. I smell Etta’s 
borshish.” 

She half raised herself, the pulling lips of the child drawing 
up the little head from the cove of arm. 

“Rosie, you mustn’t lift up that way!” 

“Roody, I can read you like a book! Solomon & Glauber have 
countermanded, too.” 

“Now, Rosie, wouldn’t that keep until——” 

“They have!” 

“Well, if you got to know it, Rosie, they’re shipping back the 
consignments” 

Roody 

“What you going to do about it? Give you my word never 
seen thelike. It’s like the rainy-day skirt had died ‘overnight. 
All of a sudden from a novelty, I find myself with such a com- 
modity that every manufacturer in the business is making them 
up for himself.” 

“You seen it first, though, Roody. Nobody can take it away 
from you that you seen first how the rainy-day skirt and its 
shortness would be such a success with the women.” 

“ «Seen it first,’ she says! Say, what good does it do me if I 
didn’t see far enough? I pick for myself such a success that I 
crowd myself out of business.” 

“Tt’s a dirty shame! A big firm like Solomon & Glauber should 
not be allowed to——” 

“Say, if it wouldn’t be Solomon & Glauber, it would be Funk 
& Hausman or any other firm. The rainy-day skirt has slipped 
out of my hands, Rosie, to the big 
fellows. We must realize that for 
ourselves. That’s the trouble when 
you don’t deal in a patented product. 
What’s the little fellows like myself 
to do against a firm like Solomon & 
Glauber? Start something?” 

“Three countermands in a week, 
and no orders coming in!” 

“Say, it don’t tickle my ribs no 
more than yours.” 

“Roody, maybe it’s the worst 
thing ever happened to us you 
wouldn’t listen to mamma and. be 
satisfied with being chief cutter at 
Lipschuts’.”” 

“Shame on you, Rosie! You want 
your daughter to grow up with a 
pants-cutter all her life for a father? 
You want I should die in somebody else’s 
harness. Maybe I didn’t hit it right 
away, but I say yet, if a fellow’s got the 
eyes and the nerve to see ahead a little 
with his imagination——” 

““Tmagination.? He talks like ‘a 
story-book.” 

‘““Now—now, take Hahn, Rosie-+there’s 
@ fellow’s got imagination—but not 
enough. I know it makes you mad when 
I talk on his picture-machine, but you 
take it from me—there’s a fellow with a 
good thing under his very nose but he— 
he ain’t quite got the eyes to see ahead.” 

“Say, for such a good thing like Emil Hahn’s picture-machine, 
where his wife had to work in my own mother’s sausage store, I 
can’t make myself excited.” 

“He ain’t quite got the eyes to see, Rosie, the big idea in it. 
He’s afraid of life, instead of making it so that life should 
be afraid of him. Ten dollars cheaper I can buy that machine 
to-day than last week. A song for it, I tell you.” 


Fannie Hurst 


“Ninety dollars'to me is no cheap song, Roody.” — 


“The people got to be amused the same as they got to be fed. 
A man will pay for his amusements quicker than he will pay his 
butcher’s or his doctor’s bill. It’s a cash business, ‘Rosie. All 
you do with such a machine like Hahn’s is get it well placed, drop 
your penny in the slot, and see one picture after another as big 
as life. I remember back in the old country, the years before we 
came over, when | was yet a youngster——”’ 


“You bet Hahn never put his good money in that machine. Os 


got it from Birdie Hahn herself. For a bad debt he took it over 
along with two feather beds and——”’ 

“One after another pictures as big as life, Rosie, like real peo- 
ple moving. .One.of them, I give you my word; ‘is. grand! 
A woman it shows all wrapped tight around in white; on a@sofa 
covered over with such.a spotted—what you call—leopard-skin.” 

“To me that has a sound, Roody, not to be proud of——” 

‘*A living picture, with such neck and arms and—-—”_° 

“That’s enough Roody! That’s enough! I’m ashamed even 
for your daughter here!” 

‘Such a machine, maybe some day two or three, set up in a 
place like Coney Island or, for a beginning, Pleasure Arcade is an 
immense idea, Rosie. Up till an invention like this, nine-tenths 
of the people can’t afford the theyater. The drop-picture ma- 
chine takes care of them nine-tenths.”’ 

““Theyaters are no place for the poor.”’ 

‘‘That’s where you’re wrong—they need it the most. I don’t 
want to get you worked up, Rosie, while you ain’t strong, but 
every day that we wait, we’re letting a great idea slip through our 


Deliberately in range of that photograph, and so 
beatific of gaze that it was as if his sense were 
soaked in its loveliness, Mr. Feist 
smiled, and. smiling, reddened 
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24 ‘‘Heads!”’ 


Mr. Pelz turned then into an interior that’ was as pink andigs * 
silk as the inside of a bud. Satin walls with-side. brackets softly 
simulating ‘candles. A Canet bed, piled with a careful riot ‘of 


fingers. If I don’t buy that machine off Emil Hahn, somebody 
else will see in it what I see. Then all our lives we have some- 
thing to reproach ourselves with.” 

Mrs. Pelz let slide her hand beneath the pillow, eyes closing 
and her face seeming to whiten. 4 

“Ninety dollars! Twenty dollars less than every cent we got 
saved in the world. It ain’t right we should gamble with it, 
Roody. Not now.” 

“Why not now, Rosie? It’s all the more reason. Is it worth 
maybe a little gamble our Bleema should grow up like the best. 
I got bigger plans for her and her little mammela than such a 
back room all their lives. In a few years, maybe three rooms for 


ourselves in one of them newfangled apartment-houses up on— 


” 


Grand Street with turn-on hot water—— 

“That’s right—you’ll have her riding in a horseless carriage 
next!” 

“T tell you, it’s a big idea!” 

. “T wish we had ten cents for every big idea you’ve been struck 
with.” 

“That’s just why, Rosie, I’m going to hit one right.” 

Mrs. Pelz withdrew then the slow hand from beneath the pillow 
and a small handkerchief with a small wad knotted into it. 

“Nearly every—cent—in—the world, Roody, that we’ve got. 
Saved nearly penny by penny. Our Bleema—it’s a sin—our-- 
our— — 

“Sin nothing!” 

“Our week-old little girl—it——” 

“Nothing ventured in life; Rosie, nothing squeezed out of it. 
Don’t put it back! Look, the baby herself wants it! Papa’s 
little Bleema! Look! She's trying to lift herself. Ain’t that 
remarkable, Rosie—look at that child lifting for that handker- 
chief!” 

“Our little baby girl! If it was for ourselves alone, a!l right. 
maybe, take a chance—but for——”’ 

Suddenly Mr. Pelz clapped his thigh. 

“T got it! Igot it! We'll let the little Bleema decide it for us. 
How’s that? She should decide it for us if we take a gamble on 
her daddy’s big idea! Here—I put a five cents piece in her little 
hand_and see which way she drops it. The little mammzela will 
say which way it is to be—heads or tails. How’s that, Rosie— 
the baby should decide it for us? 

‘**Roody—we mustn't!” 

“Heads or tails, Rosie?” 

“Quick!” 

“H-heads!”’ 

“Quick now, papa’s baby, open up little fist 

“Roody, not so rough! She can’t hold that big nickel.” 

“That’s just what I want—she should let it fall.’’ 

““Roody, Roody, I hope it’s tails.” 

The coin rolled to the bed-edge, bounced off to the floor, rolled 
to the zinc edge. 

Immediately after, on all fours, his face screwed up for scrutiny 
and the back of his neck hotly ridden with crimson, Mr. Pelz 
leaned after. 

““Roody—what?”’ 

“Heads!” 


p? 


Where Riverside Drive reaches its rococo climax of the 
twelve-thousand-dollar-a-year and twelve-story-high apartment- 
house de luxe and duplex, and six baths divided by fourteen rooms 
is equal to solid-marble comfort, Elsinore Court, the neurotic 
Prince of Denmark and Controversy done in gilt mosaics all over 
the foyer, juts above the sky-line, and from the convex, rather 
pop-eyed windows of its top story bulges high and wide of view 
over the systole and diastole of the city. 

From one of these windows, looking north, Rudolph Pelz, by 
the holding-aside of a dead weight of pink brocade and filet lace, 
could gaze upon a sweep of Hudson River that flowed majes- 
tically between the great flank of the city and the Brobdingnagian 
Palisades. 

After a day’when he had unerringly directed the great swinging 
crane of this or that gigantic transaction, it had a laving effect 
upon him—this view of sure and fluent tide that ran so per- 
petually into infinitude. 

Yet for Mr. Pelz to attempt to articulate into words this 
porcelain-thin pillar of emotions was to shatter it into brittle bits. 

“Say, Rosie, ain’t that a view for you? That’s how it is with 
life—a river that rises with getting born and flows into death, and 
the in-between is life and—and——”” 

“Roody, will you please hurry for sup—dinner. Do you want 
Feist to arrive with you not yet dressed?” 


sheerest and -roundest of pillows. mgsuit of the interior 
decorator, the chaise longue. The fouk§Fr engravings in 
their gilt frames. The latest original Josephaine’s secrétaire. The 
shine of a white adjoining bathroom. Before a: door-impaneled 
mirror, Mrs. Pelz in a black-lace gown that was gracious to her 
rotundity. 

‘Just look! I’m all dressed already.” 

Mr. Pelz advanced to her, his clasp closing over each of her 
bare arms, smile and gaze lifting. 

“Rosie, you’ve got them all beat! Guess why I wish I was 
your diamond necklace.” 

“‘Roody, it’s nearly seven. 
Feist.” 

“Guess!” 

right, then, I guess.”’ 

“So I could always be round your neck.” 

His hand flew immediately to the lay of gems at her throat, a 
small flush rising. 

“Roody, you hear me—hurry! Stop it, I tell you! You’ 
pinch.” But she was warmly pink now, the shake of her head 
setting the heavy-carat gems in her ears waggling. : 

Time, probably emulating destiny, had worked kindly here, 
had brought to Mrs. Pelz the soft, dovelike maturity of her 
little swell of bosom; the white, even creamy shoulders ever so 
slightly too plump between the, blades; the still black hair 
polished and waved into expensive permanence. Out of years 
that had first veered and finally taken course under his unques- 
tionable captaincy, Rudolph Pelz, with some of their storm and 
stress written in deep brackets round his mouth, the red hair just 
beginning to pale and thin, and a certain roundness of back en- 
hancing his squattiness, had come snugly and simply into harbor. 
Only the high cheek-bones and bony jaw-line and the rather 
inconveniently low voice, which, however, had the timbre of an 
ormolu clock in the chiming, indicating his peculiar and covert 
power to dominate as dynamically as ungrammatically a board of 
directors reckoning in millions across the mahogany. 

“Shall I call in Sato to help you dress, Roody?”’ 

“Please—no! Just to have him in the room with his yellow- 
ness and tiptoes makes me nervous like a cat.” 

“T got your shirt and studs laid out myself.” 

He pinched her cheek again. 

“Rosie Posy!” 

“You had a hard day, Roody? You look tired.” 

“T don’t like the battle of Waterloo in the ‘St. Elba’ picture.” 

““Roody, that scene it took such a fortune to build into the shape 
of the letter A?” 

“Tt looks like what is it. Fake! The way it reads in that 
‘French Revolution’ by that fellow Carlyle they gave me to read 
and the way it looks in the picture is the difference of black from 
white. For fifty thousand dollars more or less on a four-hundred- 
thousand dollar picture I don’t have a fake Waterloo.” 

“T should say not, Roody, when you’re famous for your water- 
scenes in all your big pictures! In ‘The Lure of Silk,’ it’s the 
scenes on the water they went craziest over.”’ 

“T’ve already got the passage engaged for next week to shoot 
the company over to France. That windmill scene on Long Is- 
land looks as much like the windmill north of Fleuris, where 
Napoleon could see the Blucher troops from, as I look like a wind- 
mill scene. ‘Sol,’ I says, ‘it looks just like what it is—a piece of 
pasteboard out of the storehouse set up on a rock. Eat those 
feet of film, Sol,’.I says to him, ‘plant ’em, drown ’em—any- 
thing you Jike with ’em. That kind of fake stuff won’t make 
‘St. Elba’ the greatest picture ever released, and every picture 
turned out from these studios has got to be just that.’ I wish 
you could have heard, Rosie, in the projection-room, quiet like 
a pin after I came out with it.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars, Roody?”’ 

“Ves. ‘Fifty thousand dollars,’ begins Sol with me, too. 
‘Fifty thousand—one hundred-thousand—two,’ I said. ‘It 


Don’t make me ashamed for 


- would make no difference. If we can’t fake the kind of battle- 


plain that wouldn’t make Napoleon turn over in his grave, we 
cross the ocean for the rea! thing.’ ‘Fifty thousand dollars,’ Sol 
keeps saying—you know how he cries with his voice. ‘Fifty 
thousand dollars your grandmother!’ I hollered. ‘For a few 
dollars more or less I should make a Rudolph Pelz picture some- 
thing I’m ashamed of.’ Am I right, Rosie? AmI right?” | 

“T should say so, Roody, for a few dollars you should belittle 
yourself.” 

“Not if your old man knows it, by golly, and I think he does. 


4 
. 


“If you think that is a riot, Mrs. Pelz, you wait until you see the way they're going to eat me up in the court scene in 
‘St. Elba.’ I had the whole studio crying down there to-day—didn't I, Mr. Pelz? Crying like 
babies over the scene where I stand like this—so—overlooking——" 
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26 ‘‘Heads!”’ 


“Hurry now, Roody; you know how Bleema likes it you 
should be dressed.” 

“Believe me, if Feist had his choice, he wouldn’t be dressed 
neither. Full dress for grandma and all of us to look at each 
other in! When there’s company, it’s bad enough, but for Feist 
and a few servants, hanged if I see it!” 

‘Does it hurt, Roody, to give the child a little pleasure? Any- 
way, she’s right—people like us should get dressed up for sup— 
dinner. I wouldn’t be surprised if she didn’t bring Lester Spencer 
back for dinner from automobiling.” 

“He leaves to-night at ten with the company for Pennsylvania 
and the Horseshoe Bend picture. Anyways, I don’t see where it 
comes in that for a fellow who draws his salary off of me I have 
to dress. I got to say it for him, though, give the devil his due, 
he does a good piece of work where Sol succeeds in getting him off 
center-stage in his scene with 
Wellington.” 

“Lester is a good actor. Ma- 
dame Coutilly, to-day, when I had 
my manicure, just raved over him 
and Norma Beautiful in ‘The 
Lure of Siik.’” 

“He'll be a screen-proposition 
some day if we can chain down 
some of his conceit. Only, where 
such friendships with him and 
Bleema comes in, I don’t see. I 
don’t like it.” 

“Say, the child likes to run 
around with celebrities. Why 
shouldn’t it give her pleasure over 
the other girls from Miss Samuels’ 
school to be seen out once in a 
while with Lester Spencer, their 
favorite, or Norma Beautiful? 
‘America’s Darlings, I see this 
week’s Screen Magazine calls ’em. 
It’s natural the child should enjoy 

“Let her enjoy; only, where it 
comes in I should have to sit across 
from him at supper three times 
this week, I don’t see. Out of the 
studio, me and Spencer don’t talk 
the same language. To-night, him 
and Feist would mix like oil and 
water.” 

“Does Feist know yet, Roody, 
you closed the deal on the Gris- 
mer estate?” 

“Sure! I says to him to-day: 
‘Feist, with us for next-door neigh- 
bors of your country estate, together we own nearly half of 
Long Island. Am I right?’ ” 

“Like I says last night in mamma’s room to Etta and Sol, 

‘I was used to thirty-four rooms and nineteen baths from 
home yet!’ Poor mamma—how she laughed! Just like before 
her stroke.” 

“Nothing, Rosie, not one hundred rooms and fifty baths— 
nothing I can ever do for you is one-tenth that you deserve.” 

“And nothing, Roody, that I can do for you is one-hundredth 
what you deserve.” 

“T sometimes wonder, Rosie, if, with all we got, there isn’t 
maybe some little happiness I’ve overlooked for you.” 

She lifted herself by his coat lapels, kissing him. 

“Such a question!” 

“So many times it comes up in the scenarios and the movies, 
Rosie, how money don’t always bring happiness.”’ 

“It wouldn’t, Roody—not a penny’s worth to me without you 
and Bleema. But with you, Roody, no matter how happy I feel, 
it seems to me I can’t ever feel happy enough for what we have 
got. Why, a woman just couldn’t—why, I—I always say about 
you, Roody, only yesterday to my own sister-in-law, ‘Etta,’ 
I says, ‘it’s hard for me to think of anything new to wish for.’ 
Just take last week, for instance, I wished it that, right after the 
big check you gave for the Armenian sufferers, you should give 
that extra ten thousand in mamma’s name to the Belgian suffer- 
ers. Done! Thursday, when I seen that gray roadster I liked 
so much for Bleema, this afternoon she’s out riding in it. It 
is a wonder I got a wish for anything left in me.” 

“To have you talk like this, Rosie, is the highest of all my 
successes.” 


TD. SKIDMORE— 


“If—if there’s one real wish I got now, Roody, it is only for 
our Bleema. We got a young lady, honey; we got to put on our’ 
thinking-cap.” 

“*Voung lady’—all of a sudden she decides we've got! 
Young baby, you better say.” 

“A graduate this month from Miss Samuels’ Central Park 
School he calls a baby!” 

me see—how old is—— 

“He don’t know his own child’s age! Well, how many years 
back is it since we were in rainy-day skirts?” 

“My God! Ten—fourteen—eighteen! Eighteen years! Our 
little Bleema! It seems yesterday, Rosie, I was learning her to 
walk along Grand Street.” 

“You haven’t noticed, Roody, David Feist?” 

“ *Noticed?’ ” 


” 


‘“‘Say, you may be a smart man, Rudolph Pelz—everybody 
tells me you are—but they should know once on the Picture Rialto 
how dumb as a father you are. ‘Noticed?’ he asks. All right 
then—if you need a brick house—noticed that David Feist hates 
your daughter and ain’t got eyes for her and don’t try every 
excuse to get,invited here for sup—dinner.” 

“You mean, Rosie——”’ 

“Of course I mean! It’s pitiful how he follows her everywhere 
with his eyes. In the box last night at the opera you was too 
asleep to see it, but all evening Etta was nudging me how he 
nearly ate up our Bleema just with looks.” 

“You women with your nonsense!” 

“T guess, Rudolph, it would be a bad thing. Our daughter and 
a young man smart enough to make himself from a celluloid 
collar-cutter to a millionaire five times over on a little thing like 
inventing a newfangled film-substance should tie up with the 
only child of Rudolph Pelz, the picture king.” 

“T give you my word, Rosie, such talk makes me sick.” 

“You'd hate it, wouldn’t you? A prince like David Feist.” 

“People don’t talk such things til! they happen. If our daugh- 
ter could have the King of England and didn’t want him, I’d say 
she should not marry the King of England. I want my girl home 


a 
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by me yet, anyway, for many a long day. She should be playing 
with her dolls instead of her mother and aunt Etta filling her up 
with ideas. Don’t think I’m so stuck, neither, on how she runs 
around with my film-stars.” 

“Honest, Roody, the way you're so strict with that child it’s a 
shame! The girl has’ got to have her pleasure.” 

“Well, if she’s got to have her pleasure, she should have it with 

oung men like Feist and not with——” 

“There—didn’t I tell you so? Didn’t I?” 

“Say, I don’t deny if I got some day to have a son-in-law, my 
first choice for him would be Feist.” 


Then Mr. Pelz came down with crashing fist that shattered an 
opalescent wine-glass and sent a great stain sprawling over the 


cloth. “By God, rll kill him first! The dirty hou——”’ 


“Roody, the two estates together in one!” 

“T’m surprised at you, Rosie—honest, I’msurprised. Such talk!” 

Mrs. Pelz took a pinch of his each cheek, tiptoeing to kiss him 
squarely on the lips. 

“Go get dressed,” she said, “‘and I’ll wait for you.” 

“Rosie Posy” he said, clucking into his cheek with his tongue 
and moving away through the pink-shaded twilight. 

At the door to the whitely glittering bathroom, she called to 
him again softly; he turning.-. ' 

“What’ll you bet, Roody, that I get my biggest wish as soon 
as I got the gray roadster and the Belgian check?” 

“Women’s nonsense!” said Mr. Pelz, his voice suddenly lost in 
the violent plunge of water into porcelain. 


_ In a drawing-room faithful to Dunlap Brothers’ exorbitant 
interpretation of the Italian Renaissance, a veritable forest of 
Wrought-iron candle-trees burned dimly into a scene of Pin- 
turicchio table, tapestry-surmounted wedding-chest, brave and 
hideous with pastiglia work, the inevitable camp-chair of Savona- 
rola, an Umbrian-walnut chair with ‘lyre-shaped front, bust’ of 
Dante Alighieri in Florentine cap and ear-muffs, ‘a Siennese mir- 
tor of the soul, sixteenth-century suit of cap-a-pie armor on gold- 
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and-black plinth, Venetian credence with wrought-iron locks. 
The voiceless and invoiced immobility of the museum here, as if 
only the red-plush railing, the cords from across chairs, and the 
“Do Not Sit” warnings to the footsore had been removed. 
Against a chair cruel to the back with a carved coat of arms of 
the Lombardi family, Mr. David Feist leaned lightly and wisely. 
If his correct-enough patent pumps ever so slightly escaped the 
floor, his span of shoulders left hardly an inch to be desired. 
There was a peninsula of rather too closely shaved but thick 
black hair jucted well down Mr. Feist’s brow, forming what 
might have been bald but werejmerely hairless inlets on either 
side. Behind pince-nez, his 
eyes sparkled in points not 
unlike the lenses themselves. 
Honed to a swift, aquiline 
boniness of profile which cut 
: into the shadows, there was 
something swiftly vigorous 
about even his repose. 
Incongruous enough on the 
Pinturicchio table, and as if 
she had dared to walk where. 
mere moderns feared to tread, 
a polychrome framed picture 
‘of Miss Bleema Pelz, tulle- 
clouded, piquant profile flung 
charmingly to the northwest, 
and one bare shoulder prettily 
defiled with a long screw-curl, 
lit, as it were, into the care- 
fully catacombic gloom. 
Deliberately in range 
of that photograph, and 
so beatific of gaze that it 
was as if his sense were 
soaked in its. loveliness, 
Mr. Feist smiled, and, 
smiling, reddened. Enter 
then, Mrs. Pelz, hitting 
softly into white taffetas 
beneath the black lace; 
Mr. Pelz, wide-white and 
boiled of shirt-front. 
“Good-evening, Mr. 
Feist! It’s a shame the 
way we kept you wait- 


ing. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Pelz— 

a pleasure. Hello, how’s 

my friend the picture 
king?” 

“Rotten,” said Mr. Pelz ami- 

ably, shaking hands with a great 

riding-up of cuff, and seating 

himself astride a Florentine 

bench and the leather-embossed arms of the Strozzi family. 

“Roody, what a way to sit!” 

“ ‘What a way to sit,’ she tells me. I’d like to see a fellow sit 
any way in this room without making a monkey of himself. Am 
I right, Feist? The Eyetalians maybe didn’t know no better, but 
I should have to suffer, too, when for four-seventy-nine I can 
buy myself at Tracy’s the finest kind of a rocking-chair that 
fits me.” 

“ Roody!”’ 

“Say, Feist agrees with me; only, he don’t know you well 
enough yet to let on. I notice that with all his Louis-this and 
Louis-that rooms in his own house, up in his own room it is a 
good old Uncle Sam’s cot and a patent rocker.” 

“Vou’ve got a gorgeous room here just the same, Pelz.” 

‘Gorgeous for a funeral.” 

“Every collector in the country knows that table. I had my 
eye on it for my music-room once myself when it was shown at 
Dunlap’s.” 

“Dunlap’s are a grand firm of decorators, Mr. Feist. I’m 
having them do Grismer, too.” : 

“Well, Feist, how does it feel to have us for neighbors?” 

“Immense, Pelz!” 

‘Like I said to my husband, between us the way the estates 
adjoin, we got a monopoly on Long Island—ain’t it so?” 

*« And believe me, Mrs. Pelz, you'll never regret the buy. The 
finest pleasure my money brought me yet is that view of my 
little bedroom I took you up to, Pelz.” 
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“Wonderful!” 

“T’ve got an outlook there, Mrs. Pelz, is a paradise to see. 
You can have all my forty-two rooms and two garages if you'll 
leave me my little top room with its miles of beautiful greenness, 
and—and so—so much beauty that—that it gets you by the 
throat. I—don’t express it the way I see it, but——.” 

“IT should say so, Mr. Feist! Out of every one of our thirty- 
four rooms and eighteen baths you can see a regular oil-painting.” 

Mr. Pelz leaned over, tongue in cheek and, at the screwing 
noise again, poking Mr. Feist in the region of the fifth rib. 

‘She said to me up-stairs just now, Feist, ‘ Like we was used to 
it from home?’ Eh? C-c-c-cluck! Eighteen baths a day! I 
know the time when one every Saturday night was stuck up.” 

‘““Roody, honest, you’re awful!”’ 

“Say, me and Feist speak the same language. We ain’t enter- 
taining a lot of motion-picture stars to-night.” 

“IT want Mr. Feist to come over some night to sup—dinner 
when we have a few of them over. We're great friends, Mr. 
Feist, with Norma Beautiful and Allan Hunt and Lester Spencer 
and all that crowd. We entertain them a good deal. My daugh- 
ter is quite chums with them all. Elsie Love sleeps here some 
nights. Honest, Mr. Feist, you never saw a more unassuming 
girl for her salary.” 

“Yes, especially is she unassuming when she spoils ninety-feet 
of film yesterday in a row with Spencer over who should have 
one-half inch nearer to the center of the picture.” 

“My husband, Mr. Feist, has got no patience with tempera- 
ment. 

‘Honey, a little supper wouldn’t hurt.” 

“T’ll send and see if Bleema is ready yet. She’s been out, 
taking Lester Spencer in her new runabout her papa bought her. 
I wish you could see, Mr. Feist, the way the traffic policemen 
smile after that girl the way she handles a car. If I do say it, 
she’s a picture.” 

“If you ask me, Mrs. Pelz, the finest of the objects in this room 
of fine things, it won’t take me long to tell you,” said Mr. Feist 
leaning forward to lift for closer gaze the framed photograph. 

you're shouting, Feist!” 


“That picture don’t half do her justice. If I do say it, Mr. 


Feist—if that child had to make her living, she’d be 
a fortune in pictures. ‘No, mamma,’ she always 
says; ‘God forbid if. I have to make my living some 
day, I want to be a famous writer.’ I want you to 
read sometime, Mr. Feist, some of that girl’s 

poetry. I cry like a baby over the sad 

ones. And stories! There’s one about a 

poor little girl who could look out of her 
window into the house of a rich girl 
and——”’ 

“Feist, her mother just hates 
that child!” 

“Say, old man, I don’t see 
any medals on you 
for hating her.” 

worse than 
I am, Mr. Feist; 
only, he hides it be- 
hind making fun of 
me. I always say 
if Bleema Pelz 
wanted the moon, 
her father would see 
to it that his prop- 
erty-man got the real 
one for her.” 

“You—you got a 
beautiful, sweet 
little girl there, 
Pelz. I don’t blame 
you.” 

“Feist, if I didn’t know it, I’d be an ungrateful dog,” 

“Her papa can’t realize, Mr. Feist, we haven’t got a baby any 
more. 

‘‘I—tealize it, Mrs. Pelz.” 

“You—you see,. Roody?” 

_ “I-1—guess I’m the old-fashioned kind of a fellow, Pelz, when 
it comes to girls. I—I guess I do it the way they used to do it— 
the parents first—but—but—now that we—we’re on the sub- 
ject—I—I like your daughter Pelz—my God, Pelz, but—but I 
me little daughter!” 

n Augsburg clock ticked into a suddenly shaped silence, Mr. 
Pelz rising, Mr. Feist already risen. a 


“T haven’t got much besides a clean record and all that love » 
or money can buy her, Pelz, but—well—you know me for what I 
am, and——”’ 

“Indeed we do, Mr. Feist! I always say to my husband my 
favorite of all the young men who come here is——” 

“You know what my standing—well, with men and in busi- 
ness is, Pelz, and as far as taking care of her goes, I can make 
her from a little princess into a little queen——” 

“The young man that is lucky enough to get Bleema, Mr. 
Feist——” 

“Not that the money-part is everything, but if what I am 
suits you and Mrs. Pelz, I want to enter the ring for her. [ 
might as well come out with it. I wouldn’t for anything on earth 
have her know that I’ve spoken to you—yet—not till after I’ve 
spoken with her—but—well, there’s my cards on the table, 
Pelz.” 

Mr. Pelz held out a slow and rigid arm, one hand gripping, the 
other cupping Mr. Feist at the elbow. 

“It’s the finest compliment I could pay to any man on God’s 
earth to say it, Feist, but if it’s got to be that my little baby girl 
has grown up to an age where she——” 

“She’s already a year older than me when I married you, 
Roody.” 

“Tf it’s got to be, then 
there’s one man on earth 
I can give her up to with 
happiness. That man is 
you, Feist.” 


Into this atmosphere so surcharged that it 
had almost the singing quality of a current 
through it, entered Miss Bleema Pelz, on slim 
silver heels that twinkled, the same diaphanous i 
tulle of the photograph enveloping her like summer, her hait* 
richer but blending with the peach-bloom of her frock, the odor 
of youth her perfume. 

“Bleema darling, you’re just in time!” 

“Hello, moms!”—in the little lifted voice trained to modula- 
tion, and kissing Mrs. Pelz in light consideration of powdered ~ 
areas. “Hello, dads!’”—tiptoeing and pursing her mouth into 
a bud. “‘Good-evening, Mr. Feist.” 
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“Looks like I’m the left-over in this party,”’ said Mr. Feist, 
sluw to release her hand and wanting not to redden. : 

_“Naughty-naughty!”’ said Miss Pelz, with a flash of eyes to 
their corners, a flouncing of tulle, and then landing ever so lightly 
on her father’s knee, and at the immediate business of jerking 
open his tie. 

“Bad, bad dad! Didn’t let Sato dress him to-night.” 

“Vou little redhead, you!” 

“Stop it! Hold up your chin.” 

“Honey, we're all starvationed.” 

“Lester’ll be here any minute now.” 

“Lester Spencer coming for dinner, Bleema?” 

“Surely. I dropped him just now at the Lion’s Club to 
change his clothes. Now, don’t get excited, dads; he’s 
leaving right after dinner to catch his train for Horseshoe Bend.” 

“T must tell Williams to lay another——” 

“T’ve already told him,mamma. Here he is now! Come on 
in, Lester; you’re holding up the family. You’ve never met 
Mr. Feist, have you, the film king? You two ought to get 
acquainted—one makes the films and the other makes them 
famous.” 

There was a round of greetings, Mr. Spencer passing a hand 


“Quit it! Here they come! That's 
their car. Cut it—quick!” 
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that had emerged white and slim through the ordeal of thou- 
sands of feet of heroics. . . 

“How do you do, Mrs. Pelz? Boss! Mr. Feist, glad to know 
you!” 

What hundreds of thousands of men, seeming to despise, had 
secretly, in the organ-reverberating darkness of the motion- 
picture theater, yearned over Mr. Lester Spencer’s chest; 
expansion, hair-pomade, and bulgeless front and shirt-front! 
When Lester Spencer, in a very slow fade-out, drew the exceed- 
ingly large-of-eye and heaving-of-bosom one unto his own 
immaculate bosom, whole rows of ladies, with the slightly open- 
mouthed, adenoidal expression of vicarious romance, sat forward 
in their chairs. Men appraised silently the pliant lay of shirt, 
the uncrawling coat-back, and the absence of that fatal divorce 
of trouser and waistcoat. 

“T was telling my husband, Lester, my manicurist just raved 
to-day about you and Norma Beautiful in ‘The Lure of Silk.’ ”’ 

“Tsn’t that just the sweetest picture, moms?” 

“Tt certainly is! Mr. Pelz took me down to the ’projection- 
room to see its first showing, and I give you my word I said to 
him and Sol—didn’t I Roody?—That picture is a fortune.’ 
And never in my life did I fail to pick a winner—did I, Roody? 
I got aknack for it. Mr. Feist have you seen ‘The Lure of Silk’?”’ 

“Sorry to say I have not.” 

“Tf you think that is a riot, Mrs. Pelz, 
you wait until you see the way they’re 
going to eat me up in the court scene in 
‘St. Elba.’ I had the whole studio crying 
down there to-day—didn’t I, Mr. Pelz? 
Crying like babies over the scene where I 
stand like this—so—overlooking—— ” 

“Say, Rosie, that’s twice already Wil- 
liams announced dinner is served.” 

“Overlooking the——” 

“T hear Friedman & Kaplan made an as- 
signment, Feist.” 

“Come, Lester; you take me in to din- 
ner. Rudolph, you go and get mamma. 

* - Bleema, -you-and Mr: Feist be escorts.” 


In a dining room so unswervingly Jaco- 
bean that its high-back chairs formed an 
actual enclosure about the glittering, not to 
say noble, oval of table, the dinner-hour 
moved through the stately procession of 
its courses. At its head, Mrs. Miriam 
Sopinsky, dim with years and the kind of 

. weariness of the flesh that Rembrandt 
knew so well, her face even yellower be- 
neath the black wig with the bold row of 
machine-stitching down its center, the 
hands veiny and often uncertain among 

the dishes. 

“Roody, cut up mamma’s chicken for 
her. She trembles so.” 

“Moms, let Williams.” 

“No; she likes it when your father does 
it.” 

Mr. Pelz leaned over, transferring his 
own knife and fork. In Yiddish: 

“Grandmother, I hear you’ve been flirt- 
ing with Doctor Isadore Aarons. Now, 
don’t you let me hear any more such non- 
sense. The young girls in this house got 
to walk the straight line.” 

The old face broke still more furiously 
into wrinkle, the hand reaching out to top 
his. 

“Don’t tease her, Roody; she likes to be 
let alone in public.” ; 

Mr. Feist: The old lady certainly holds her own, don’t she? 
Honest, I’d give anything if I knew how to talk to her a little.” 

“No; Mr. Feist; mamma’s breaking. Every day since her 
stroke I can see it more. It neaily kills me, too. It’s pretty 
lonesome for her, up here away from all her old friends. Out- 
side of my husband and Bleema, not a soul in the house talks 
her language except Sol and Etta when they come over.” 

“She’s my nice darling grandma,” said Miss Pelz, suddenly 
pirouetting up from her chair around the table, kissing the old 
lips lightly and then back again all in a butterfly jiffy. 

MRs. 


with her grandmother? (Continued 01 page 138) 


1z (sotto to Mr. Feist): Ain’t she the sweetest thing 
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By John Galsworthy 


Author of “Beyond,” etc. 


Illustrated by Fanny Munsell 


| Fig wer pe PIERSON is the vicar of a London parish and an 
ardent music-lover. He is a widower with two daughters— 
Gratian, twenty, who has recently married George Laird, an 
army doctor, and is herself now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie) an 
affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive girl, nearly eighteen, who 
reminds her father of his cousin Leila (Mrs. Lynch), who has made 
a sad mess of her life, and when last heard from was singing in 
South Africa. Pierson and Noel spend a July holiday at the home 
of Robert Pierson (Edward’s brother) in Monmouthshire, close 
to Tintern Abbey. Here Noel meets Cyril Morland, a young 
officer about to go to the front, and the young people fall deeply 
in love. Morland urges an immediate marriage, but Noel's father 
objects on the grounds of youth and short ac- 
quaintance. He is suddenly summoned to 
London by the serious illness of Doctor Laird. 
He arrives just before the crisis is passed, and 
is shocked to find that Gratian has become con- 
verted to the views of her husband, who is an 
agnostic and denies revealed religion. He is still 
worried over Noel’s love-affair, knowing her 
impulsive nature, and when he receives a letter 
front Mrs. Robert Pierson (Thirza) advising his 
consent, as otherwise she fears a runaway mar- 
riage, he answers that he cannot agree to the 
match and wishes Noel to come home at once. 
Meanwhile, Morland receives orders to join his 
regiment at once, and Noel, with the sole 
thought of making him hers forever, in spite of 
anything that would be done, gives herself to 
him. 

She is anxious to become a nurse, and just 
then Pierson hears from Mrs. Lynch. She is in, 
London, and in charge of two wards in a hospi- 
tal. He goes to see her and arranges for Noel 
to be trained there. Mrs. Lynch invites Pierson 
and Noel to supper at her flat. The only other 
guest is to be Jimmy Fort, an army captain, now 
incapacitated for active service and working in 
the War Office. He isa veteran of the Boer War, 
and .knew Leila Lynch in South Africa, where 
he had very nearly become entangled with her. 


‘ xX 


EN, even if they are not artistic, 
who have ‘been in strange places 
and know many nooks of the world 


get the scenic habit, become open to ex 
pictorial sensation. It was as a picture or series tll oe 
of pictures that Jimmy Fort ever afterward re- 
membered his first supper at Leila’s. He hap- 


pened to have been all day in the open, motor- 

ing about to horse-farms under a hot sun, and Leila’s hock cup 
possessed a bland and subtle strength. The scenic sense derived 
therefrom had a certain poignancy, the more so because the tall 
child whom he met there did not drink it, and her father seemed 
but to wet his lips, so that Leila and he had all the rest. Rather 
a wonderful little scene it made in his mind, very warm, glowing, 
yet with a strange, dark sharpness to it, which came, perhaps, 
from the black walls. 

The flat had belonged to an artist who was at the war. It was 
but a pocket-dwelling on the third floor. The two windows of 
the little square sitting-room looked out on some trees and a 
church. But Leila, who hated dining by daylight, had soon 
drawn curtains of a deep blue over them. The picture which 
Fort remembered was this: A little four-square table of dark 
wood, with a Chinese mat of vivid blue in the center, whereon 
stood a silver-luster bowl of clove carnations, some greenish 
glasses with hock cup in them; on his left, Leila, in a low lilac 
frock, her neck and shoulders very white, her face a little pow- 
dered, her eyes large, her lips smiling; opposite him, a black- 
clothed padre with a little gold cross, over whose ‘thin; darkish 


but whose deep-sunk gray eyes were burned and bright; on his 
right, a girl in a high gray frock, almost white, just hollowed at 
the neck, with full sleeves to the elbow, so that her slim arms 
escaped; her short fair hair a little tumbled, her big gray eyes 
grave, her full lips shaping with a strange daintiness round every 
word—and they not many; brilliant red shades over golden light 
dotting the black walls; a blue divan; a little black piano, flush 
with the wall; a dark, polished floor; four Japanese prints; 4 
white ceiling. He was conscious that his own khaki spoiled 
something as curious and rare as some old Chinese tea-chest. | 
He even remembered what they ate—lobster, cold pigeon ple, 
asparagus, St. Ivel cheese, raspberries and cream. He did not 
remember half so well what they talked of, except that he him- 
self told them stories of the Boer War, in which he had served iw 
the yeomanry, and while he was telling them, the girl, like a 
child listening to a fairy-tale, never moved her eyes from his 
face. He remembered that, after supper, they all smoked 
cigarettes, even the tall child, after the padre had said to her 
mildly, “My dear!’ and she had answered, “I simply must, 
daddy—just one.” He remembered Leila brewing Turkish 
coffee—very good—and how beautiful her white arms looked 


face, — its grave, pointed beard, passed little gentle ‘smiles, 
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He eitiiiieetnd sialon’: vividly ous Leila turned her neck and looked up, now on the ‘adi now at himself 


hovering about the cups. He remembered her making the 
padre sit down at the piano and play to them. And she and the 
girl on the divan together,- side by side, a strange contrast; 
with just as strange a likeness to each other. He always re- 
membered how fine and rare that music sounded in the little 
toom, flooding him with a dreamy beatitude. Then—he re- 
membered—Leila sang, the padre standing by and the tall child 
on the divan bending forward over her knees, with her chin on 
her hands. He remembered rather vividly how Leila turned her 
neck and looked up, now at the padre, now at himself; and, all 
through, the delightful sense of color and warmth, a sort of glamour 
over all the evening; and the lingering pressure of Leila’s hand 
when he said good-by and they went away—for they all went 
. together. He remembered talking a great deal to the padre 
in the cab about the public school they had both been at, and 
thinking, “Tt’s a good padre—this.”” He remembered how their 
taxi took them to an old square which he did not know, where 
the garden trees looked densely black in the starshine. He 
temembered that a man outside the house had engaged the 
padre in earnest talk while the tall child and himself stood in 
the open doorway, where the halk beyond was dark. Very 
exactly he remembered the little conversation which then took 
Place between them while they waited for her father. 


“Ts it very horrid in the trenches, Mr. Fort?” 

“Yes, Miss Pierson; it is very horrid—as a rule.” 

“Ts it dangerous all the time?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Do officers run more risks than the men?” 

“Not unless there’s an attack.” 

“Are there attacks very often?” 

It had seemed to him so strangely primitive a little catechism 
that he had smiled. And, though it was so dark, she had seen 
that smile, for her face went proud and close all of asudden. He 
had cursed himself and said gently, 

“Have you got a brother out there?” 

She shook her head. 

“But some one?” 

Yes.” 2 

Some one! He had heard that answer with a little shock. 
This child—this fairy princess of a child already to have some 
one! He wondered if she went about asking everyone these 
questions, with that some one in her thoughts. Poor child! And 
quickly he said: 

“ After all, look at me! I was out there a year, and here I am 
with only half a game leg; times were a lot worse then, too. I 
often wish I were back there. Anything’s better wen Donen 
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and the War Office.” But just 
then he saw the padre coming 
and took her hand. ‘“Good- 
night, Miss Pierson. Don’t worry. 
That does no good, and there 
isn’t half the risk you think.” 

Her hand stirred, squeezed his 
gratefully, as a child’s would 
squeeze. 

“ Good-night,” she murmured; 
“thank you awfully!” 

And, in the dark cab again, he 
remembered thinking: “Fancy 
that child! A jolly lucky boy 
out there! Too bad! Poor little 


fairy princess! 
Part II 

I 

I 


To wash up is not an exciting 
operation. To wash up in August 
became for Noel a process which 
taxed her strength and enthusi- 
asm. She combined it with other 
forms of instruction in the art of 
nursing, and very little leisure, 
and in the evenings would often 
fall asleep in the drawing-room, 
curled up in a large chintz- 
covered chair. 

George and ‘Gratian had long 
gone back to their hospitals at 
Dover and Manchester, and she 
and her father had the house to 
themselves. She had many let- 
ters from Cyril, which she carried 
about with her and read on her 
way to and from the hospital; 
and every other day she wrote 
to him. He was not yet on the 
firing-line; his letters were de- 
scriptive of his men, his food, or 
the natives, or reminiscent of Kestrel; hers descriptive of wash- 
ing-up or reminiscent of Kestrel. But in both there was always 
some little word of the longing within them. 

It was toward the end of August that she had the letter which 
said that he had been moved up. From now on he would be in 
hourly danger! That evening, after dinner, she did not go to sleep 
in the chair but sat under the open window, clenching her hands, 
and reading “Pride and Prejudice” without undertanding a 
word. While she was so engaged, her father came up and said: 

“Here’s Mr. Fort, Nollie. Will you give him some coffee? 
I’m afraid I must go out.” 

When he had gone, Noel looked at her visitor drinking his 
coffee and thought, “He was out there, too, and he’s alive; 
he’s only got a little limp.” And just then he said, above his 
coffee-cup, 

“What were you thinking about when we came in?” 

“Only the war.” 

“ Any news of him?” 

Noel frowned—she hated to show her feelings—then quite 
suddenly answered: ‘ 

“Yes; he’s gone to the front. Won’t you have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks. Will you?” 

“T want one awfully.” 

Fort made a funny little sound. 

“T think sitting still and waiting is more dreadful than any- 
thing else in the world,” said Noel. : 

“Except knowing that others are waiting. When I was out 
there, I used to worry horribly over my mother. She was ill at 
the time. The cruelest thing in this war is people’s anxiety about 
each other—nothing touches that.” 


Noel clasped her hands—the words exactly summed up her ° 


hourly thought. He thought nice things, this man with the 
long legs and the thin, brown, bumpy face! 

“T wish I were a man; I think women have much the worst 
time in the war. Is your mother old?” But of course she was 
old—why, he was old himself! 


“She died last 
Christmas.” 

The tone of his 
voice was matter of 
fact, but his face went wrinkled 
and set, and Noel said softly, 

“I’m so sorry.” 

“One doesn’t know how fond 
one is till one loses. You lost 
your mother when you were a 
babe, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.- ‘That's ‘her.” She 
pointed to a picture at the end 
of the room, hanging on a strip 
of black velvet—a pastel, very 
faint in coloring, as though 
faded, of a young woman with an 
eager, sweet face.and dark eyes, lean- 
ing a little forward, as if questioning 
her painter, -Fort got up and stood before it. 

“Tt’s not like you a bit. But she must uave been a very 
sweet, delightful woman.” ‘ 

“Ves. I think it’s a sort of presence in the room, don’t you? 
I wish I were like her.” 

Fort turned. 

“No,” he said; “no. Better as you are. It would only have 
spoiled a complete thing.” 

Noel shook her head. 

““She was good, and I’m not.” 

“Oh! Good enough!” 

“No; not nearly. I get a devil.” 

He looked down at her quizzically. 

“You! Why, you’re out of a fairy-tale!” 

“I do. It comes from daddy—only, he doesn’t know that, 
and nobody else either, because he’s a perfect saint; but I know 
he’s had a devil somewhere, or he couldn’t be the saint he 1s. 
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“Hm,” said Fort. “That’s very deep, and, by Jove, I 
believe it’s true—the saints did have devils.” 

“Poor daddy’s devil has been dead ages. It’s been starved 
out of him, I think.” 


‘Mansel: 


He flung up his hand to his eyes. “The poor men in it! he 
said. “How terrible!’ Noel's voice answered, hard and 
pitiless: “They needn't have come. They're murderers * 


“Does your devil ever get away with you?” 

Noel felt her cheeks growing red under his stare. 

“Yes. It’s a real devil.” 

And she turned to the window. : So vividly there had come 


before her the dark abbey, and the moon balancing over the top 
of the crumbling wall, and the white owl flying across. And, 
Speaking to the air, she said, : 


“Tt makes you do things that you want to do.” 


John Galsworthy , 33 


She wondered if he would laugh—it sounded so silly. But 


he did not. . 


“And damn the consequences? I know. It’s rather a jolly 


thing to have.” 


Noel shook her head. 
“T think it’s like drinking, and then being sorry. Oh! There’s 


daddy coming back!’’ 


Fort held out his hand. 
“Good-night. I won’t stay. 
worry too much, will you?” 
He kept her hand rather a long time and gave it a hard 
squeeze. 
‘Don’t worry! Oh! If she could see Cyril just for a 
minute! 


Good-night; and don’t 


2 


In September, 1916, Saturday still came before 
Sunday, in spite of the war; and for Edward 
Pierson it had been a strenuous day. Even now, 
at nearly midnight, he was still conning his just 
completed sermon. 

A patriot of patriots, he had often a passionate 
longing to resign his parish and go, like his curate, 
for a chaplain at the front. It seemed to him 
that people must think his life idle and sheltered 
and useless. Even in times of peace he had been 
quite ‘sensitive enough to feel the cold, drafty 
blasts which the Church encounters in a material 
age. He knew that nine people out of ten looked 
on him.as something of a parasite, with no real 
work in the world. And since he was nothing 
if not conscientious, he always worked himself 
to the bone. 

To-day he had risen at half-past six, and, after 
his bath and exercises, had sat down to his ser- 
mon—for he wrote a new sermon once a month, 
even now, though he had the fruits of twenty-six 
years to choose from. ‘True, these new sermons 
were rather compiled than written, because, 

. bereft of a curate, he had not time enough for 
‘fresh thought on old subjects. At eight he had 
breakfasted with Noel before she went off to her 
hospital, whence she would return at eight in 
the evening. Nine to ten was his hour for see- 
ing parishioners who had trouble or wanted 
help or advice, and he had received three to-day 
who all wanted help, which he had given. From 
ten to eleven he had gone back to his sermon, 
and had spent from eleven to one at his church, 
attending to small matters, writing notices, fixing 
hymns, holding the daily half-hour service insti- 
tuted during war-time, to which but few ever 
came. He had hurried back to lunch, scamping 
it so that he might get to his piano for an hour 
of forgetfulness. At three he had christened a 
very noisy baby, and been detained by its parents, 
who wished for information on a variety ot topics. 
At half-past four he had snatched a cup of tea, 
reading the paper; and had spent from five to 
seven visiting two parish clubs, and those whose 
war-pension matters he had in hand, and filling 
up forms which would be kept in official places 
till such time as the system should be changed 
and a fresh set of forms issued. From seven to 
eight he was at home again, in case his flock 
wanted to see him; to-day four sheep had come, 
and gone away, he was afraid, little the wiser. 
From half-past eight to half-past nine he had 
spent in choir-practise, because the organist was 
on his holiday. He had walked home slowly in 
the cool, and fallen asleep in his chair on getting 


in. At eleven he had waked with a start and, hardening his 
heart, had gone back to his sermon. And now, at nearly mid- 
night, it was still less than twenty minutes long. 


He lighted one of his rare cigarettes and thought how beau- 


tiful those pale-pink roses were in an old silver bowl—like a 
little strange poem, or a piece of Debussy music, or a Mathieu 
Maris picture—reminding him oddly of the word “Leila.” Was 
he wrong in letting Noel see so much of Leila? But she was so 
much improved—dear Leila! They were just going to fall, those 


ink roses! And yet how beautiful! It was quiet to-night, and 
e felt very drowsy. Did Nollie still think of that young man, 
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or had it passed? She had-never confided in him since. After. 


the war, it would be nice to take her to Italy, to all the little 
towns. “They would see the Assisi of ‘St. Francis. The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis! The Little Flowers! His hand dropped; 
the cigarette went out; he slept with his face in shadow. Slowly 
into the silence.of his sleep little sinister sounds intruded. 
Short concussions, dragging him back out of that deep slumber. 
He started up. Noel was standing at the door in a long coat. 
She said, in her calm voice, 

“Zeps, daddy?” 

““Yes,my dear. Where are the maids?” 

An Irish voice answered from the hall, oie: 

“Here, sir, trustin’ in God; but ’tis better on the ground floor.” 

He saw a huddle of three figures, queerly costumed, against 
the stairs. 

“Yes, yes, Bridgie; you’re safe down here.” 

But Noel was gone; and he followed her out into the square, 
alive with faces faintly luminous in the darkness. He found her 
against the garden railings, and said, 

must come back in, Nollie.” 

“Oh, no! Cyril has this every day.” 

He stood beside her, not loath, for excitement had begun to 
stir his blood. They stayed there for some minutes, straining 
their eyes for sight of anything save the little ragged splashes of 
bursting shrapnel, while voices buzzed and muttered: 

“Look! There it is!” 

But the seers had eyes of greater faith than Pierson’s, for he 
saw nothing He took her arni at last and led her in. But in 
the hall she broke from him. 

“‘Let’s go up on the roof, daddy!”’ And ran up-stairs. 

Again he followed, mounting by a ladder, through a trap-door 
on to the roof. 

“It’s splendid up here!” said Noel. 

He could see her eyes blazing, and thought, ‘How my child 
does love excitement—it’s almost terrible!” 

Over the wide, dark, star-strewn sky the traveling search- 
lights were making luminous the few little clouds; domes and 
spires rose from among the spread-out roofs, all fine and ghostly. 
The guns had ceased, as though puzzled. One- distant bang 
rumbled out. 

““A bomb! Oh, if we could only get one of the Zeps!” 

The furious outburst of the guns began again, lasting perhaps 
a minute, then ceased as if by magic. They saw two search-lights 
converging and meeting right overhead. 

“It’s above us,”’ murmured Noel. 

Pierson put his arm round her waist. ‘“‘She feels no fear,”’ he 
thought.. The search-lights switched apart, and suddenly, 
from far away, came a confusion of weird sounds. 

“What is it? They’re cheering! “Daddy, look!” There in 
the heavens, toward the East, hung a dull-red thing, lengthen- 
ing ds they gazed. 

“Tt’son fire! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

That fiery orange shape was canting downward through the 
dark firmament; the cheering swelled in a savage frenzy of sound. 
And Pierson’s arm tightened on her waist. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. 

The bright oblong seemed to break and spread, tilted down 
below the level of the roofs; and suddenly the heavens flared, as 
if some huge jug of crimson light had been flung out on them. 
Something turned over in Pierson’s heart; he flung up his hand 
to his eyes. 

poor men init!” he said. ‘‘How terrible!” 

Noel’s voice answered, hard and pitiless: 

“They needn’t have come. They’re murderers.” 

They needn’t’ have come—they were murderers—but how 
terrible! And he stood quivering, with his hands pressed to his 
face, till the cheering -had died out into silence. 

‘“‘Let’s pray, Nellie!” ‘he whispered. ‘“‘O™God, who in thy 


great mercy has delivered us from peril, take into thy keeping the * 


souls of these our enemies, consumed by thy wrath before our 
eyes; give us the power to pity them—men like ourselves!” 


But Noél’s face was flame-white in the darkness, and; as that. 


glow in the sky dulled, he, too, felt once more the thrill of triumph. 

They went down to tell the maids, and for some time after they 
sat up together, talking over what they had seen, eating biscuits 
and drinking milk, which they warmed on an etna. 
nearly two o’clock before they went to bed. Pierson fell asleep 
at once, and never turned till awakened at half-past six by his 
alarum. He had holy communion to administer at eight, and he 
hurried to get early to his church and see that nothing untoward 
had happened to it. There it stood in the sunlight—tall, gray, 
quiet, unharmed, with bell ringing gently. 


It was 


3 


And at that hour, Cyril Morland, under the parapet of his. 


trench, tightening his belt, was looking at his wrist-watch 


for the hundredth time, calculating exactly where he meant to’ 


put foot and hand for the going-over. 
let those chaps get in front of me,” he thought. So many yards 
before the first line of trenches, sc many yards to the second line, 


“T absolutely 


and there stop. So his rehearsals had gone; it was the per- : 


formance now. Another minute before the terrific racket of the 
drum-fire should become the curtain-fire, which would advance 
before them. He ran his eye down the trench. The man next 
him was licking his two first fingers, as if he might be going to 
bowl at-cricket. Further down, a man was feeling his puttees, 
A voice said, “‘Wot price the orchestra nah?” He saw teeth gleam 
in faces burned almost black. Then he looked up; the sky was 
blue beyond the brownish film of dust raised by the striking shells, 
Noel! Noel! Noel! He dug his fingers deep into the left side of 
his tunic till he could feel the outline of her photo between his 
despatch-case and his heart. His heart fluttered just as it used 
when he was stretched out, with hand touching the ground, be 
fore the start of the “hundred yards” at school. Out of the 
corner of his eyes he caught the flash of a man’s briquet lighting a 
cigarette. All right for those chaps, but not for him; he wanted 
all his breath—this rifle and kit were handicap enough. Two 
days ago he had been reading in some paper how men felt just 
before an attack. And now he knew. He just felt nervous, 
wished it would come and get itself over. For all the thought 
he gave to the enemy, there might have been none—nothing 
but shells and bullets, with lives of their own. He heard the 
whistle; his foot was on the spot he had marked down, his hand 
where he had seen it; he called out, 

“‘Now, boys!” 

His head was over the top, his body over; he was running, 
conscious of some one falling, and two men racing neck and neck 
with him. He ran like a hare, leaped and scrambled, and gained 
on them. D—n his rifle; d—n these holes! A bullet tore 
through his sleeve, grazing his arm—a red-hot sensation, like the 
touch of aniron. A British shell from close over his head burst 
sixty yards ahead; he stumbled, fell flat, picked himself up. 
Three ahead of him now! He sprinted, and drew alongside. 
Two of them fell. ‘What luck!” he thought, and, gripping his 
rifle harder, pitched headlong into a declivity. Dead bodies lay 
there. The first trench-line; nothing alive in it; nothing to 
clean up; nothing of it left! He stopped, getting his wind, 
proudly watching the men he had outdistanced panting and 
stumbling in. The roar of the guns was louder than ever, again 
barraging the second line. So far, good! And here was his cap- 
tain! 

“Ready, boys? On, then!” 

This time he moved slowly, over terrible going, all holes and 
hummocks. Half consciously he took cover all he could. The 
air was alive now with the whistle from machine-gun fire, storming 
across, zigzag fashion—alive it was with bullets, dust, and smoke. 
“How shall I tell her?”’ he thought. There would be nothing to 
tell but just a sort of jagged brown sensation. He kept his eyes 


steadily before him, not wanting to see the men falling, not want . 


ing anything to divert him from getting there. He felt the 
faint fanning of the passing bullets. The second line must be 
close now. Why didn’t that barrage lift? Was this new dodge 
of firing till the last second going to do for them? Another 
hundred yards and he would be bang into it. He flung himself 
flat and waited; looking at his wrist-watch, he noticed that his 
arm was soaked with blood. The passing bullets whined above 
him; ‘he could hear them even through the screech and thunder 
of the shell-fire. ‘The beastly things!” he thought. A voice 


_beside him grasped out, 


“It’s lifted, sir,” 


He called, ‘Come on, boys!’ and went forward, stooping. 


A bullet struck his rifle. The shock made him stagger and sent 
electric sensations spinning up his arm. “Luck again!” he 
thought. . -for-it! Jhaven’t seen a German yet!” He 


leaped. forward, spun round, flung up his arms, and fell on his 


back, shot through and.through. 
“4 


The position was consolidated, as they say, and in the dark- 
ness stretcher-bearers were out over the. half-mile. Like 
will-o’-the-wisps, with their shaded lanterns, they moved, hour 
after hour, slowly quartering the black honeycomb which lay 
behind the new British line. Now and then, in the light of some 
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The searcher placed the photo id the pool of light. The tiny face of a girl stared up at him, unmoved, from its short hair. 
“*Noel,’"’ said the searcher, reading 
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star-shell, their figures were disclosed, bending and raising the 
forms of the wounded or wielding pick and shovel. 


“Sure. 

“Search.” 

From the shaded lantern, Jowered to just above the body, a 
yellowish glare fell on face and breast. The hands of the searcher 
moved in that little pool of light. The bearer who was taking 
notes bent down. : 

“ Another boy,” he said. ‘That all he has?” 

The searcher raised himself. 

“Just those, and a photo.” 

“Despatch-case, pound loose, cigarette-case, wrist-watch, 
photo. Let’sseeit.” 

The searcher placed the photo in the pool o1 light. The tiny 
face of a girl stared up at him, unmoved, from its short hair. ° 

“ ‘Noel,’ ” said the searcher, reading. 

. “Hm. Take care of it. Stick it in 
his case. Come on!” 

The pool of light dissolved, and dark- 
ness forever covered Cyril Morland. 


Il 
I 


WHEN those four took their 
seats, in the grand circle at 
Queen’s Hall, the program was 
already at the second number, 
which, in spite of all efforts of 
patriotism, was of German 
origin—a Brandenburg con- 
certo by Bach. More curious 
still, it was encored. Pierson 
did not applaud, too far gcne 
in pleasure, but sat with a rapt 
smile on his face, oblivious of 
his surroundings. He remained 
thus removed from mortal 
joys and sorrows till the last 
applause had died away and 
Leila’s voice said in his eai: 

“Tsn’t it a wonderful audi- 
ence, Edward? Look at all 
that khaki! Who'd have 
thought those young men 
cared for music—good music 
—German music, too.” 

Pierson looked down at the 
patient mass of standing figures 
in straw hats and military caps, 
with faces turned all one way, and 
sighed. 

“T wish I could get an avdience like 
that in my church.” 

A smile crept out at the corner of her 
lips, as if she had been thinking: ‘The 
Church is out of date, my dear, and so 
are you. Your church, with its smell of 
mold and incense, its stained-glass and 
narrowed length and droning organ. 
Poor Edward—so out of the world!” 
But she pressed his arm and whispered, 

““Look at Noel!” 

Pierson leaned across. The girl was 
talking to Jimmy Foit; her cheeks were 
flushed. She looked prettier than he had 
seen her for a long time now, prettier 
than she had looked since Kestrel. He 
heard Leila sigh. 

“‘T wish I were her age. Does she get 
news of her boy? Do you remember that 
May-week, Edward? We were very 
young then; even you were young. That 
was such a pretty little letter you wrote me. I can see *you still 
—wandering in your dress clothes along the river, among the 
‘holy’ cows.” 

But her eyes slid round again, watching her other neighbor 
and the girl. A violinist had begun to play the César Franck 
sonata. It was Pierson’s favorite piece of music, bringing 


“Come in here a 
moment, my dar- 


ling” 


him, as it were, a view of heaven, of devotional blue aii where * 


devout stars were shining in a sunlit moon above ecstatic trees. 
and waters where ecstatic swans were swimming. The semi- 
rapturous applause which is given to music savoring of the 
divine died away, and a voice said: 

“‘Queer world, Mr. Pierson—those boys having to go back to 
barracks-life after listening to that! What’s your ieeling? Are 
we moving back to the apes? Did we touch top note with that 
sonata?” 

Pierson turned’ and contemplated his questioner rather 
shrewdly. 

“No, Mr. Fort; I do not think we are moving back to the 
apes—if we ever came from them. Those boys have the souls 
of heroes.” 

“‘Oh, I know that, sir, perhaps better than you do.” 

.“Ah, yes,” said Pierson humbly. “I forgot, of course.” 
But he still looked up at his neighbor doubtfully. This Mr, 
Fort, whom they had met at Leila’s, and who had twice since been 

to see them, puzzled him. He seemed always 

a square peg in a round hole—and one can 

never tell whether one likes those creatures or 

not. He had a frank face, a frank voice, but 

he had queer opinions, so it seemed to Pierson— 
little bits of Moslemism, little 
bits of the backwoods and the 
veld; queer, unexpected cyni- 
cisms. All sorts of side-views 
on England seemed to have 
lodged in him, and he did not 
hide them. They came from 
him like bullets, in that frank 
voice, and they drilled little 
holes. Those critical sayings 
flew so much more poignantly 
from one who had _ been 
through the same educational 
mill as himself than if they 
had merely come from some 
rough diamond,’ some artist, 
some foreigner, even from a 
doctor like George. And they 
always made him uncomforta- 
ble, like the touch of a prickly 
leaf; they did not amuse him. 
Certainly Edward Pierson 
shrank from the rough touches 
cf a knock-about philosophy. 
After all. it was but natural 
that he should. 

He and Noel left after the 
first part of the concert, part- 
ing with the other two at the 
door. He slipped his hand 
through her arm, and, follow- 
ing out his thoughts in the 
concert-hall, asked, 

“Do you like Mr. Fort, 
Nollie?” 

“Yes; he’s a nice man.” 

“He seems a nice man, cer- 
tainly; he has a nice smile, but 
strange views, I’m afraid.” 

“‘He thinks the Germans are 
not much worse than we are; 
he says that a good many of us 
are bullies, too.” 

“Yes; that is the sort of 
thing I mean.” 

“But are we, daddy?” 

“Surely not!” 

“A policeman I talked to 
once said the same. Mr. Fort 
says that very few men can 
stand having power put into 
Fan their hands without being 

spciled. He told me some 
dreadful stories. He says we have no imagination, so that we 
often do things without seeing how brutal they are.” : 

“We're not perfect, Nollie; but, on the whole, I think wet 
a kind people.” Noel was silent a moment, then said suddenly: 

“Kind people often think others are kind, too, when they really 
aren’t. Mr. Fort doesn’t make that mistake.” 
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“T think he’s a little cynical, and a little dangerous.” 


“Are all people dangerous who don’t think like others, daddy?” © 


Pierson, incapable of mockery, was incapable of seeing when he 
was being mocked. 

“That’s too extreme, Nollie; but Mr. Fort is certainly subver- 
sive. I think perhaps he has seen too many queer sides of life.” 

“T like him the better for that.” 


“Yes, my dear,’ Pierson answered absently. He had work 


to do in preparation for a confirmation-class, and sought his 
study on getting in. 

Noel went to the dining-room to drink her hot milk. The 
curtains were not drawn, and bright moonlight was coming in. 
Without lighting up, she set the etna going, and stood looking 
at the moon—full for the second time since she and Cyril had 
waited for it in the abbey. And, pressing her hands to her 
breast, she shivered. If, only she could summon him up from 
the moonlight out there;. if only she were a witch—could see 
him, know where he was, what doing! For a fortnight now she 
had received no letter. Every day since he had left she had read 
the casualty lists, with the superstitious feeling that to do so would 
keep him out of them. She took up the Times. There was just 
enough light, and she read the roll of honor—till the moon shone 
in on her, lying on the floor, with the dropped journal—— , 

But she was proud, and soon took grief’to her room, as, on that 
night after he left her, she had taken love. No sign betrayed to 
the house her disaster; the journal on the floor and the smell 
of the burnt milk, which had boiled over, revealed nothing. 
After all, she was but one of a thousand hearts which spent that 
moonlit night in agony. Each night, year in, year out, a thou- 
sand faces were buried in pillows to smother that first awful sense 
of desolation, and grope for the secret spirit-place where bereaved 
souls go to receive some feeble touch of healing from knowledge 
of each other’s trouble. 

In the morning, she got up from her sleepless bed, seemed to 
tat her breakfast, and went off to her hospital. There she washed 
up plates and dishes, with a stony face, dark under the eyes. 


2 


The news came to Pierson in a letter from Thirza, received 
He read it with a dreadful aching. 


at lunch-time. Poor, 


“Love me alittle. What else is there? 


oy 


Oh, Jimmy, what else is there?” 


poor little Nollie! What an awful trouble for her—so young! And 
he, too, went about his work with the nightmare thought that 
he had to break the news to her that evening. Never had he 
felt. more lonely, more dreadfully in want of the mother of his 
children. She would have known how to soothe, how to comfort. 
On her heart the child could have sobbed away grief. And all 
that hour, from seven to eight, when he was usually in readiness 
to fulfil the functions of God’s substitute to his parishioners, he 
spent in prayer of his own, for guidance how to inflict and heal 
this blow. When, at last, Noel came, he opened the door to her 
himself and, putting back the hair from her forehead, said, 

“Come in here a moment, my darling.” 

Noel followed him into the study and sat down. 

“T know already, daddy.” 

Pierson was more dismayed by this stoicism than he would 
have been by any natural outburst. He stood, timidly stroking 
her hair, murmuring to her what he had said to Gratian and to 
so many others in these days: ‘‘There is no death; look forward 
to seeing him again. God is merciful.” And he marveled at 
the calmness of that pale face—so young. 

“You are very brave, my child,” he said. 

“There’s nothing else to be, is there?” ~ 

“Is there nothing I can do for you, Nollie?” 

daddy.” 

“*When did you see it?” 

“Last night.” 
ae had already known for twenty-four hours without telling 

im! 
‘Have you prayed, my darling?” - 
“ No.” 


“Try, Nollie.” 

Ah, try!” 

“It would be ridiculous, daddy; you don’t know.” 

_ Grievously upset and bewildered, Pierson moved away from 

her and said: 

“You look dreadfully tired. Would you like a hot bath, and 
your dinner in bed?” 

“T’d like some tea—that’s all.” And she went out. 

When he had seen that the tea had (Continued on page 124) 
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The Soul 


N the admirable and 
touching pages in which 
Octave Mirbeau be- 
queaths to us his last 

thoughts, the splendid friend 
who has recently been taken 
from those who in this world 
hunger and thirst after justice 
expresses his surprise at finding 
how, in the supreme moments 
of its life, the collective soul 
of the French nation differs 
from the soul of each of the 
individuals whereof it is com- 
posed. 

He had devoted the best 
part of his work to examining, 
dissecting, presenting in a blind- 
ing and sometimes unbearable 
jight, and stigmatizing with un- 
equaled eloquence and _ bitter- 
ness the weaknesses and selfishness, the folly and 
meannesses, the vanity and sordid money-sense, the 
want of conscience, honesty, charity, and dignity, the 
shameful stains disfiguring the life of his fellow country- 
men. Then, in the hour of insistent duty, there might 
have been seen arising suddenly, as in fairy-land, out of 
the muddy water which he had so long stirred with 
rough and generous disgust, the purest, noblest, most 
patient and fraternal spirit of heroism and sacrifice 
that the world has ever known, not only in the most 
glorious days of history but even in the time of the most 
romantic legends, which were but glorious dreams which 
the world never hoped to realize. 

I could say as much of another nation which I 
know well, since it dwells in the land where I was born. 
The Belgians, under the guise which they always showed 
us, gave no promise of a noble soul. They seemed 
narrow and limited, rather commonplace and honest 
in a mean, inglorious way; they were without ideals 
or generous aspirations, wholly absorbed by their petty, 
material well-being, their petty, local wrangles. Yet, 
when the same hour of duty sounded for them, more 
menacing and formidable than for others, ‘because it 
sounded, mysterious and terrible, before all others; 
while there was everything to gain and nothing to 
lose but honor if they proved faithless to a plighted 
word; at the first call of a conscience aroused by fire, 
without hesitating or glancing at what they had to 
meet or undergo, with an irresistible and unanimous 
outburst of soul, they astonished mankind by a de- 
cision such as no othet people had ever taken, and saved 
the world, well knowing that they themselves could not 
be saved. And this assuredly is the noblest sacrifice 
that the heroes and martyrs, who hitherto seemed the 
— knights of sublime courage, could achieve on 
earth. 

On the other hand, those of us who had had occasion 
to mix with Germans, whothad lived in Germany and 
believed that they knew German manners and letters, 
thought it beyond controversy that the Bavarians, 
Saxons, Hanoverians, and Rhinelanders, despite certain 
defects of education rather than character that grated 
upon us somewhat, possessed also certain qualities, 
notably a genial ‘kindness, gravity, laboriousness, 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Decoration by W. T. Benda 


What the great Belgian philosopher has here to 
say of the collective souls of the French and the 
Belgians, showing, when aroused in the fateful 
hour of duty, above all the defects and weak- 
nesses of the people themselves, augurs well! for 
the future of mankind when the free nations of 
the earth shall have slain the hideous, enslaving 
monster which now confronts them. And can 
we not affirm that America, too, has revealed 
a soul equally pure and _ noble, ‘confounding 
‘all critiés of her motives, 
purpose in’ which’ she has’ entered the struggle’ 
to clinch the victory for right and freedom? 


steadiness, an uncomplaining 
temper, simplicity of domestic 
life, a sense of duty, and a 
habit of taking life conscien- 
tiously which most other nations 
had always ignored or succeed- 
ed in losing. So, despite the 
warnings of history, we were 
struck dumb with amazement; 
we refused at first to believe the 
early tales of atrocities which 
were not incidental, as in every 
war, but designed, premedi- 
tated, and systematic. 

We knew already, and Doc- 
tor Gustave Le Bon had demon- 
strated to us in a curious way, 

.that' the soul of a crowd does 
‘not. resemble the soul of any of 
its component: members. Ac- 
cording to the leaders and to 
the circumstances that control it, the collective soul is 
sometimes higher, juster, more generous, very often, 
indeed, more swayed by impulse, more credulous, 
more cruel, more barbarous and blind. But a crowd 
has only a provisional, momentary soul, which does not 
survive the short-lived and almost always violent 
occurrence that calls it into being; its eventual and 
transitory psychology can hardly throw light upon the 
way in which the deep, secular, and almost deathless 
soul of a nation is formed. 

It is natural enough that a nation should not know 
itself at all and that its acts should plunge it into a 
state of bewilderment from which it only recovers 
when history has explained to it, in a greater or less 
degree, its own actions. None of the men who makes 
up a nation knows himself; still less does he know his 
fellows. Not one of us really knows what manner 
of man he is; not one of us can say what he will do in 
circumstances that are unexpected and a trifle more 
serious than those which form the customary tissue 
of life. 'Wespend our lives in questioning and exploring 
ourselves; our acts are as much a revelation to ourselves 
as to others, and the nearer we draw to our life’s end, 
the farther stretches the vista of what still remains 
for us to discover. We own but the smallest part of 
ourselves; the rest, which is almost the whole, does 


in. the: spirit.'and 


_ not belong to us at all, but merges in the past and the 


future and in other mysteries more unknown than 
future and past. 

What is true of each one of us is very much more 
true of a great nation comprising millions of men. 
That represents a future and a-past stretching incom- 
parably farther than those of a single human life. 
It is admitted, and repeated again and again, that it is 
the dead who usher it in. It is certain that the dead 


continue to live in it a far more active life thanis . 


generally believed, and control it unknown to itself; 
and the future, though it stand-at the other -end of 
the ages, comprises all those who are not yet born, all 
those whom it loses in itself, like its dead; and they 
contribute to the decisions of a‘nation no less weighty 
a voice than the dead. But even in the present time, 
at the moment when a nation lives and puts forth its 
activity on earth, apart 1.0m (Concluded on page 92) 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
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EHIND the village of 
Elsmere, in svuthern 
England, there is a 
place which was de- 

signed by nature for the com- 
fort and well-being of convales- 
cents. People passing along the 
edge of it in trains (it is not 
marred through actual bisection 
by the rails) glance at it, sigh 
thoughtfully, and wish that 
their affairs were so arranged that they could live there. 

The village itself-is enough to bring peace to the weary heart 
and comfort to the bruised body. There is an old Norman 
church, an ancient inn with creaking sign aswing in the winds 
that blow, a row of thatched, rose-covered cottages, a stone 
watering-trough of great antiquity, and all of it is smothered 
in huge trees. It lies, moreover, in a ring of hills, through which 
are cut notches convenient to the eye of the weary traveler 
passing outside the valley. 

The British government, mindful of the healing properties 
of certain parts of the British Isles, had built upon one of the 
hills overlooking Elsmere a huge, rambling hospital, to which 
great white ships, slow-moving trains, and motor-ambulances 
with deep springs brought hundreds of men, shattered by bullet 
and shell, poisoned by gas, or racked with the thousand diseases 
of the trenches. 

And it was to this hospital that Captain Felix Holt, lately 
of New York city, had been sent, and in which Miss Beatrice 
Eller was a nurse. 

Felix Holt was a tall, slim young man with a brick-red face, 
straw-colored hair and beard, eyes of very light blue, and a 
trick of eloquent gesture which was not affected. He was a 
specialist in disorders of the intestines, and had been in a fair 
way to a brilliant practise when he had gone into the service 
and been sent abroad by the War Department to 
acquire first-hand experience before any large 
number of American troops had been sent across. 

Beatrice Eller was twenty-seven years old, the 
daughter of a curate in a London suburb. She 
had dark hair and vivid color, the figure of Juno, 
the alluring smile of Helen of Troy, and the mind 
of a Persian kitten. She was retained as a nurse 
at the hospital because of certain indispensable 
virtues. The sight of horrible gaping wounds and 
hideous physical suffering did not disturb her. She 
could be relied upon to keep her head and to pass 
sponge or basin or instrument to the laboring 
physician with a hand which did not tremble. 
Also, the mere sight of her overwhelming beauty 
im a ward was more potent than any drug. She 
had accepted offers of marriage from scores of poor 
devils tossing on the cots, and no few of them had 
died smiling because her lovely face was looking 
down at them as they gasped their last. Be- 
yond those qualities, she had no good ones as a 
nurse. She forgot things, was prone to tardiness, 

an incurable bodily laziness, was totally 
lacking in initiative—and was probably the most 
valuable woman in the hospital. 

Holt had plunged into the work at the hospital 
with the same species of cold violence which had 
carried him, in five years’ time, close to the front 
of his chosen field in New York: He was a man 

of characteristics strangely uniform. 
Everything about him was perfectly consistent. 
He carried no superfluous flesh, possessed -great 
muscular strength, could go thirty-six hours without sleep and 
perform successfully a delicate operation at the end-of the vigil. 
He was very swift and certain in all his movements. In speech 
and manner, he was the same. Everything he did had the speed 
which betokened impulsiveness, yet each act was the result of a 
mental process, complete and studied, though very swift. He 
said exactly what he wished to say, sparing neither himself nor 
anyone else. _He made no deliberate attempts to make friends, 
and did succeed in winning them when another man would 
surely have failed. And he discovered a new treatment for 
dysentery which was nothing less than a godsend to the two 
nations he served. 

Three weeks after his arrival at Elsmere, he encountered 
Beatrice Eller in one of the hospital corridors. He stopped short 
in his tentien and regarded her intently out of bis pale-blue eyes. 


By Donal Hamilton Haines 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


She returned his look with that 
bewildering smile which was 


AYA la U always ready for man, woman 
~ or child, yet possessed the qual. 


ity of making every man think 
that he had inspired it. 

“Good God,” he said sharply; 
“are you married?” : 

“No, Doctor Holt.” 

“You ought to be,” declared 
Felix, and left her abruptly. 

He had as perfect control of his mind as of 
his body. For several days he did not think of 
her, because, at that time, he was working night 
and day in his laboratory and could not think of 
anything but his experiments. But he kept the 
thought of her in the back of his mind, as a good 
general holds a body of picked troops in reserve. 
He knew that 
sometime he 
would take out 
this thought of 
her and examine 
it. 

He did not en- 
counter her again 
until he was per- 
forming an opera- 
tion, removing 


shell-fragments from the abdomen of a Canadian. She assisted 
him, and a detached portion of his brain watched and appre- 
ciated her while he was absorbed only in the work of his deft 
fingers and shining instruments. He did not speak to her during 
the operation save for the necessary commands, and yet aftef- 
ward he could have described her appearance and tricks of 
manner more accurately than people who had known her since 
infancy, although his work upon the torn vitals of the man from 
Saskatchewan—considered a forlorn hope by the staff—had re- 
sulted in a miraculous cure. 3 

It was some days later that he encountered her for the third 
time, and this time the affair was premeditated. He was smoking 
a cigarette in the grounds of the hospital, and she came across 
them, carrying under her arm a bundle of clean bed-linen 
from the laundry. 
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slim fingers. He looked 
rather scornfully upon 
the placid; smooth- 
flowing stream be- 
tween its green, reed- 
fringed banks, but he 
bent upon it all his skill 
and craft. ; 

While he fished, Bea- 
trice gathered flowers, 
chased butterflies, cap- 
tured several astonished 
frogs, and justified 
Holt’s statements by 
calmly picking up by 
the tail the only snake 
they encountered. She 
flung off her tam, rolled 
up the sleeves of her 
blouse, pinned the short 
skirt up out of the way. 
Her color mounted; the 
splendid masses of black 
hair loosened somewhat 
and tumbled about her 
face. She laughed and 
shouted like child. 
Felix, his supple wrist 
active, his flies dropping 
upon the water light as 
gossamer, appeared to 
;, be absorbed in the tak- 
/ ing of trout; yet he 
missed nothing that she 
did, and his keen mind 
bored its way inexorably 
to the solution of the 
problem which had confronted 
it for weeks. 

A little before noon, Captain 
Holt regarded the well-filled 
interior of his creel. 

Y “T have caught,” he said, “sixteen 
characteristically English trout which 
/ / must weigh altogether a good twenty 
| pounds. My guess is that, in well-ordered 
streams like this, a certain number of 
trout and no more allow themselves to be caught 
every day. I will render them justice—they have 
fought me like so many finned devils. If Brookes 
hadn’t loaned me wonderfully good tackle, I should 
have come upon disaster. Now, I don’t know whether or not 
I have caught the stream’s full quota, but I do know that I have 
had enough. We are going to eat every scrap of food in that 
“There is,” he announced, with his customary abruptness, ‘“‘a _ basket, and then we are going to loaf gloriously.” 


» 


She smiled ep at him as he sat down 


stream a mile or so from the village where there are trout. To- “T could eat two baskets,” declared Beatrice. 
morrow you and I are going to fish it.” Holt glanced at her appreciatively. 
“That would be fun,” she answered, rewarding him with her “T believe you could,” he said. 
smile; “but I can’t get away for a whole day.” They spread a blanket from the trap on the cool turf under 


“T have arranged all that,” Felix told her. “There will bea the trees and opened the basket, which appeared to contain 
trap with a basket of lunch under the seat waiting for us at enough lunch for four. Felix ate three sandwiches, a couple 


half-past seven.” 9 of pickles, and a single slice of cake; Beatrice demolished the 
“I shall get my feet wet,” she objected faintly, “and there remainder. During the meal he talked incessantly, while 
will be snakes.” Beatrice laughed and listened and spoke when he wanted her 


“There may be a few snakes,” he answered, “but you are no to. His speech was largely of fishing and play and the sort 
more afraid of them than I am of butterflies. As for getting of matters he knew would interest her. When the last crumbs 
your feet wet, you know perfectly well that you'll like it. Will had been brushed from Beatrice’s knees into the grass, Felix 
you be ready?” lighted a pipe, and the girl stretched out with a cigarette. They 

“Yes,” answered Beatrice, as he, had planned she should. smoked for ten minutes in drowsy, well-fed, wordless content- 

They drove away from the hospital at exactly half-past seven ment; then Felix knocked out his pipe, carefully grinding the 
the next morning. Beatrice had laid aside her nurse’s uniform fire out of the dottle with the heel of his boot, after the 
and put on a tan-linen dress with a short skirt, brown boots, manner of those trained to outdoor habits, and put it in his 
and a leaf-green tam-o’-shanter. pocket. 

“You may not be the handsomest woman in England,” Felix For several minutes he leaned against the bole of a tree, his 
told her, as he picked up the lines, “but you’re infernally close hands clasped behind his head, watching the girl. Then he 
to it.” rose, walked over, and sat down beside her. She had been 

They found the stream, a convenient farmyard for their horse, _ lying with her eyes closed. She opened them lazily at the sound 
and a grove for their lunch, and Felix Holt, who did everything of his approach, and smiled up at him as he sat down, then 
with all his might, set about fishing. He knew nothing of English stretched out her hand and laid it on his. 
trout and their habits, having fished the roaring, tumbling “Aren’t we having fun?” she asked contentedly. 
waters of the Adirondacks and Canada, but he was as expert Instead of answering, he lifted her by one hand, then allowed 
with a fly-rod as with anything else that he touched with his her to drop back, so that she rested against him, her head on 
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C’est la Guerre 
He kept hold of her hand and put the other 


his shoulder. 
arm round her waist. He did not draw her close to him, but 
held her so that she could not move. 

“T am going to kiss you,” he said quietly, “not a mere peck 
on the cheek but full upon the lips. I am going to do it whether 
you struggle or not. You know that I am strong enough to 
hold you quite helpless. But I should 
like to know beforehand whether you are 
going to struggle or not. Are you?” 

“No,” she answered, the Trojan smile 
still upon her lips; “I rather think I 
wanted you to kiss me.” 

He turned her in his arms so that she 
faced him, then caught her to him with 
a sudden violence that made her gasp. 

“You beauty!” he said, and found 
her lips. 


It was close to sunset when they started 
across toward the farmhouse where they 
had left their horse. They had gone 
half the distance when Felix stopped with 
an abrupt exclamation of annoyance. 

“What an idiot I am!” he ejaculated. 
“T want fish enough to feed every man 
in the hospital at least a bit.” 

He had already put away his tackle, 
but he set up his rod and retied his flies. 
It was unfortunate that Beatrice Eller 
was not more of an angler, for she could 
not appreciate the exhibition which took 
place under her eyes. It is seldom that 
an expert fly-caster descends to the level 
of the man who measures his satisfac- 
tion by the weight of his catch and de- 
liberately tries to kill as many trout as 
he can within a given period. Felix Holt 
devoted his entire energies to fishing. and 
in two hours he caught twenty-eight more 
trout. When he finally stopped, it was 
dark, and Beatrice waited, yawning upon 
a stile in a hedgerow. 

“T got fearfully tired,” she confessed; 
“but I’m rather glad it’s dark. You 
can kiss me again in the carriage as we 
back.” 

He made no answer until their horse trotted out into the 
highroad, the farmer’s children waving at them from the gate. 

“T shall do that,” he said, “upon certain conditions. There 
is no possible virtue in my conduct, but I can at least strip it 
of’the vice of pretense. I want you to understand, Beatrice, 
that I don’t love you, that there isn’t the remotest chance that 
I ever shall.” 

‘“‘IT know that,” she answered. 

He gave her a long, steady look, wondering. 

“In that case,”’ he said, “‘the somewhat labored explanations 
of my conduct with which I was about to furnish you are wholly 
superfluous. You might take the lines.” 

She did so, and leaned to his arms. When they reached the 
hospital. walking up the hill from the village, Felix said: 

“This has been a rather wonderful day, Beatrice. I doubt 
whether you realize to the full its peculiar qualities. What we 
have done is perfectly indefensible save by our own knowledge 
of our weaknesses and strength. Whether we go again depends 
wholly upon you.” 

“Of course we'll go again,” she answered. 

But it turned out that they did not go. Two messages were 
waiting for Holt. One was a cable from Washington. There 
was a serious outbreak of enteric in one of the National Army 
cantonments, and Holt’s record at Elsmere convinced the medical 
authorities that his immediate return was imperatiye. 

The other message was merely his biweekly letter from his 
wife. 


II 


ORDINARILY, Holt was a talkative man, more from sheer excess 
of energy than any affability. He talked to people because his 
constantly active mind exercised itself more fully that way. 
For the same reason, he was subject to fits of taciturnity, during 
which he was wholly unapproachable. He had one of these on 
board the liner which carried him from Liverpool to New York. 


He smoked innumerable pipes upon the deck, and made enemieg, 
by the curtness of his speech. : “4 
For a variety of reasons he had not cabled his wife that he 
was coming home unexpectedly. In the first place, his departure 
had been made in furious haste, and there had been little time. 


Secondly, Mildred was not the sort of woman who worried or 


He did inst call to her but whistled softly a few bars 
> of “Madam Butterfly” 


who would be upset by his sudden and unexplained appearance. 
And, finally, he had not wanted to do it. : 

He had not the faintest notion of concealing from Mildred 
his affair with Beatrice Eller. His was a nature incapable oi 
duplicity even when it seemed the natural and far easiest course. 
He was bound to be as frank with his wife as he had been with 
the English girl. But before he faced the issue, he wanted to be 
perfectly certain where he stood with himself. f 

Never before, during the four years which had passed since 
his marriage, had Felix Holt looked at another woman with 
desire in his heart. Yet, at the same time, he realized that never 
before had he and Mildred been separated for more than a few 
days. Now it was six months since he had seen her, and 
of him lay other separations, even longer ones. 
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There was no question of balancing the two women against 
each other in his mind. He did not need to examine the state of 
his feelings toward Mildred. They had not changed—they never 
had, and never would. She was to him what no other woman 
on earth could possibly be. Toward Beatrice Eller, on the other 
hand, he had no feelings; he had merely sensations. She had 
been more an interlude than a person. He had never questioned 
her about her life, her interests—anything. He was equally 
indifferent to her future. 

“And yet,” he muttered, as he leaned on the steamer’s rail, 
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staring out over the Atlantic, “I can’t honestly say that I regret 

What happened. I can’t even’ feel sure that it wouldn’t happen 

‘gain under similar circumstances. Now, what the deuce does 
mean?” 

At the end of much pacing of the detks, he discovered that he 

not know what it meant, and that he could not possibly 

W until Mildred shared with him the knowledge of his con- 
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duct. It was her attitude of mind—or, more exactly, the attitude 
of their common mind after everything had been confessed— 
which must serve as the final judgment. 

He thought he knew about what course events would actually 
take. He could visualize accurately the scene between them. 
It would have about it nothing emotional or dramatic. Mildred 
would listen to him with that wide-eyed, intelligent look which 
he found one of her greatest charms. She would tell him pre- ~ 
cisely what she thought—if she could. That was where he 
stopped. He was wise enough to understand that in Mildred 
there were depths which he had never plumbed, of whose existence 
she herself might be in ignorance. It was difficult to imagine a 
closer community, a more perfect sympathy than existed between 
them, and yet it appeared that, in the face of such a problem 
as this, it counted for almost nothing. He was, after all, a com- 
plete stranger to the most ordinary processes of Mildred’s mind. 
He was familiar enough with the results which these processes 
produced, but beyond that he could not penetrate. The cloudy 
regions of her impulses, instincts, inhibitions were as completely 
hidden from him as from the man who leaned against the railing 
a dozen yards away from him. 

“And it’s of that sort of stuff that life is really 
made!” he exclaimed aloud. 

Mildred and he had never been called upon to 
face such an issue before. Their problems had 
been simple—had never involved collisions of any 
sort. Realization of this fact set Holt’s thoughts 
running through a new channel. Suppose the 
situation had been reversed; sup- 
pose it was Mildred, instead of 
himself, who had the confession to 
make? He would not stop half- 
way, but carried the hypothesis 
out with literal exactness. 

“Suppose,” he mused, “that she 
has taken Arnold Garde as a cure 
for her loneliness?” 

It was after this that Felix com- 
menced to make discoveries, to 
face the ordeal before him with 
something of a changed spirit. 
Arnold Garde was an architect, 
and perhaps the closest friend 
that he and Mildred shared—a gaunt, homely 
bachelor of forty, with a twisted leg and a great 
mop of brindle hair, a mind and tongue like 
Voltaire’s, and the disposition of a tender-hearted 
woman. Felix cared more for him than for any 
living creature save Mildred 
herself—and discovered that, 
by the simple process of 
raising before his eyes a 
vision of his wife lying in 
Garde’s arms, he could in- 
stantly breed in his own 
brain a feeling of violent 
hatred, of livid rage. 

The discovery did not 
frighten him, but it made 
him realize that most of his 
grim thinking had been awry. 
He had not been anything 
like just to Mildred; he had 
not given due proportions to 
the thing she would have to 
forgive. Naturally enough, 
he had tried to reason for 
her from his own point of 
view. 

He pondered afresh— 
working from this new angle. 
The fact that the hypothesis 
from which he worked was a 
monstrous absurdity, that 
neither Arnold nor Mildred 
was remotely capable of such conduct had nothing whatever to 
do with his thoughts. His own mind was so trained as to be 
able to judge with as near perfect fairness as the human mind 
can. He was so accustomed to weighing the chances of life 
against death before he put. knife to flesh or a powerful drug 
into a weakened body that he could perform the same sort 
of intellectual surgery upon abstract (Continued on page 122) 
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ORMAN REED turned 
back an instant, hav- 
ing kissed his wife 
good-by. 

“I just remembered—you will 
need the car yourself, won’t you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t far. Not much walk- 
ing, I mean. I sha’n’t.want it.” 

He smiled back from the step. 
She watched him go, walking brisk- 
ly in the early sunshine. From 
the car he waved the morning’s 
paper, and she waved back. Then 
she turned swiftly and went up 
the stair. 

It was the first time he had left 
her since their marriage. The 
night before, returning from a two 
weeks’ honeymoon, the house had 
seemed thronged with the scenes 
she had freshly left. In their ab- 
sence, unknown of her, Norman 
had had the halls and drawing- 
room redecorated. Dim orientals 
replaced the velvet carpets that 
had been her mother’s bane-as the 
fashions changed. There were new 
hangings of rose-color. The fine 
old mahogany had been uphol- 
stered in the same soft shade. 
Even Clifford, the old house-ser- 
vant, seemed, in his new livery, 
rejuvenated, restored, as he opened 
the door for them. 

Meredith, having dreaded this 
hceme-coming, had paused in the 
hall to look slowly about her, then 
lifted toher husband swift, mist- 
filled eyes. Her memories were 
there, as she had known they 
would be, but they were veiled, 
their voices silent. 

Vet at the stair-head she had 
halted, shrunk against him. 

Here was her mother’s closed 
door—the door where she had 
waited that awful moment for 
him to appear. Nothing could 
ehange the aspect of that door. 
Nothing could veil or silence the 


memories that waited her be- 
hind it. 


His arm about her, Norman had 
drawn her past the spot, on to her own room, done anew, bright 
with flowers. 

Now, standing outside that door, she lived again those mo- 
ments of three weeks before. She felt the relaxing clasp of her 
mother’s hands, saw the stern, familiar face dim slowly, as if 
some inner light were flickering low, heard the chcked voice 
repeat: “Send him to me. I will tell him.” This in answer to 
her own cry of: “I cannot—cannot marry him—and he not 
know!” 

And she had gone to him—to Norman—waiting down-stairs, 
had told him that her mother wished to see him. She had let 
him go up alone, had herself crept up, an instant later, to wait out- 
side the closed door. She would.know by his face what the future 
held—a blank, gray road without him, or the gift of that tolerant 
mercy men call “forgiveness.” 

Ah, that waiting! Was it not the thorn-crowned moment of 
all those persecuted years? ° 

Then, all too soon, he had opened the door, meeting her eyes, 
uttering only a swift, ““Come—quick!”’ 

And she knew that he had not been told. 

Her mother’s lips were moving dumbly. Her mother’s eyes, 
lifted to Norman’s, were closing, the hands groping until they 
had found Meredith’s and laid them, with a last effort, in his, 
open to receive. And Norman, drawing her closer by those 
hands, had folded her in his arms. 

And when it was all over, he had said: 

“Now you must. It was her wish. You love me—enough?” 

And she, shaken from her resolve by nights of grief and watch- 
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ing, by the sense of that dear shelter 
in the midst of wreck, had answered, 
“T love you—you only—now that 


she is gone.” 

She could not tell him more. She : 
knew his tenets, sensed the rigorous code that had drawn, at 
thirty-four, the straight line between his brows, squared 
chin, steadied his eye. She had meant that he should know, 
had staked all on his knowing, but she could not herself tell 
him—so long had silence possessed her that it seemed a part 
her. And so she took the less portion—marriage with him, 
he ignorant. 

It was the portion most men take. And yet how easily, how 
graciously women can forgive! Had long practise taught 
this facility, or was it a broader native charity. perhaps, maternal 
in its essence? She had put the question to her mother once, and 
her mother had answered briefly, as was her way: “Resi - 
—no more. We must forgive them if we are to take them at all. 
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Had Norman, in the goodness of 
his heart, made the one error in 
striving to blur the reminders of 
her grief? 

Slowly she turned the knob and 
went in. 

Nothing had been changed. The 
faded, formal papering, the tes- 
tered bed, the portrait of her 
father whom she could not remem- 
ber, the broad-bodied bureau with 
its dull silver—all was the same. 
Marie, the new maid, anticipating, 
perhaps, her mistress’s visit to the 
place, had opened a window. A 
breeze came in, stirring the fresh 
curtain, bearing a message of early 
lilacs. 

The sobs she had feared would 
seize her here did not come. She 
moved to the window and looked 
out upon the garden, whose awak- 
ening her mother had always 
tended with such pride. Her 
mother’s aura seemed near. Her 
mother’s hand seemed resting on 
her shoulder. 

No; he would neverknow. The 
die was cast. 

She turned, drawing the window 
shut and standing for a moment 
with lifted head and closed eyes. 

Then she went swiftly to her own 
room and began to dress. 

She put on a dark suit that she 
seldom wore, a small black hat 
with an enshrouding veil. She took 
from her trunk, not yet unpacked, 
a tiny box, wrapped and tied, and, 
tucking it inside her muff, went 
swiftly down the stair. In the hall 
she paused, leaving certain house- 
hold orders with Marie; then she 
went out, skirting the garden by 
way of the drive, taking the inter- 
urban at the station near the 
house. 

The car was almost empty. She 
took a rear seat, lifting the veil she 
had lowered on entering. The 
houses flashed by, more and more 
scattered, and now it was the green 


seize her here did not come 


However that might be, most of 
the women she knew had condoned 
male errors, confessed or merely 


suspected. Confession sus- 
picion had left the traces of their 
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thorns—yet they forgave. 
_, the forgiveness of women! How certain men might feel of 
it! And yet she thought she understood why men so often fail 
to ask it, shutting the door upon the past. 

. To live in the atmosphere of acknowledged pardon! Perhaps 
it was as well she could not speak. 

Yet there was one contingency in which she would tell him, in 
which the words must surge from her—this she knew. But 
that would never come. She would see to it that that would 
never come. 

Now, outside the closed door, she tifted her head. Sooner or 


the t, she must go into this room. It was like some rite due to 
dead, exacted by her memories. Had it been altered, too? 


of country lanes, low-lying, freshly 
broken fields, rolling hills that wore 
their new grass like a verdant flush. It had been winter when 
last she passed these scenes—Christmas eve. The world had 
changed since then—even the world of her own life-—-— 

“Wimble Gate!” sang the conductor, passing her chair. 

In the empty station, she waited till the car had gone; then she 
took the road leading away from the village, a road guarded by 
great elms whose pale-green leaves trembled in the bieeze like 
gossamer lace. A bend in the road, and there showed suddenly a 
little house, white with green shutters, set in the midst of lilac 
bushes and budding fruit-trees. A child was playing at the gate, a 
lad of five, perhaps, with bright hair blowing and eager face up- 
turned. Above him, moored by its string, floated and dipped a toy 
air-plane, green-winged, red-wheeled, against the clear blue sky. 

She stood for an instant, looking on, a slow smile softening her 
face. The plane whirled, veered, came toward her. The child 
veered also, face still upturned. Then, suddenly, he looked ahead 
and saw her. She fell into soft, broken laughter at the change in 
his face, at his swift flight toward her. She bent forward, opening 
her arms, folding him, holding him. 

“Look!” he cried breathlessly. ‘Look here!” 

And he began to draw down the air-plane, thrusting it toward 
her. She held it in her hands, turned it over, admitting its won- 
der and beauty. 

“You’ve a kiss, Laddie?” 

Her hands moved down his arms as she held him from her. 
He had grown rosier, ruggeder, but he shouldn’t be barefoot so 
soon, and his blouse was soiled and torn. Apparently they had 
not expected her. 
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He kissed her quickly, lifted the toy, let it go. 

“Took!” he cried. “‘Look at her tail-spin! I can do it now. 
What’s that?” For she had drawn out the little box. 

“Tt’s a puzzle-game,” she answered, conscious of the offering’s 
pallor in the company of the air-plane. “A new kind. You 
know you liked those I—those Santa brought you at Christmas.” 

He nodded, still looking down at the new gift. 

“What do you say, Laddie?”’ she asked s«ftly. 

“Thank you.” And then, “You carry it,” he admonished, 
giving it back, his eyes wandering up to the air-plane. He 
trudged beside her as she went on toward the house, the toy flying 
before them. 

““Who gave you that, dear?” she asked. 

And he answered casually, 

John.” 

She half halted, then moved on. 

“T might have brought you a battle-ship,” she said, after a 
pause. “I sawone. But there’s no water near here.” 

“Bam-Bam’s fixed a duck-pond,” he answered eagerly; “Ill 
show it to you.” 

“That must have been while I was away. 
Laddie, and happy, while I was away?” 

“You been away? Oh, I’d dike a battle-ship!’’ 

“All right, dear—since you’ve a duck-pond. How is Bam- 
Bam?” 

“Bam-Bam’s sick— There’s a turtle in it.” 

“ “Sick ?? ‘Bam-Bam ?’ ” That was why he was barefoot and 
untidy. ‘How long has she been sick, Laddie ?” 

““A week, maybe. John’s in there now, talkin’ to her.” 

She halted on a quick breath. They had reached the gate. 
She bent over him, paling, snatched a kiss, turned to go. 

But it was too late. A man in khaki had come down the walk, 
was halting beside them. Her swift glance toward him had left 
her immobile, so that she remained facing him, her hand catching 
her veil as if to draw it down. The man’s cap came off slowly. 
Neither of them spoke. 

“Look, John!” cried the boy. “I can do the tail-spin now. 
Look!’ 

The man put out a hand until it rested on the boy’s head. His 
eyes fell from Meredith’s. She, too, stirred a little, but made no 
move to go. 

Blurred memories held them both—that little town in Maine; 
he a brown lad of twenty; Meredith, three years younger, 
summering with her mother at his father’s farm; memories of 
the green June woods and the waking of young hearts that we 
call “‘love;”’ memories of that breathless defiance, that running- 
away together when her mother, sensing what was happening, 
bound that Meredith should marry no common farmer’s lad, 
made ready to take the girl away; of their bafflement, because of 
her mother’s telegrams sent ahead of them, of their broken re- 
treat into the woods; the night, the rain, the deserted house 
where they sought shelter, just they two and the unfriendly world 
far away; then the early morning and the long road; her moth- 
er’s envoys finding them, bringing them back. They had never 
seen each other since that parting, that moment of clinging hands, 
of tears on her part and on his, the stammered promise to “get 
her, anyhow—sometime.” Coming to this house at intervals in 
the succeeding years, they had never met—till now. 

“Tt’s just as well,” he said at last, breaking the silence. ‘Sooner 
or later.” : 

And she still stood looking at him, at his khaki, at the brown 
hand resting on the boy’s bead. - Always she had felt that, if 
they should meet—as meet they might—she could not speak 
with him; she must only turn silently and hasten away. But 
now—— 

“You have—enlisted?” she said gently. 

The hand on the boy’s head stirred, smoothed back the bright 
hair. He did not lift his eyes. ; 

“T leave for the front,” he answered, “to-night.” 

Her own hand stirred, too, as if with the impulse to meet his, 
but only tightened on her veil. Her eyes moved to the boy. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, answering the look; “while I’m 
gone, come sometimes— here.” 

She answered quickly: ; 

“T have come—didn’t you know? Almost every month.” 
And as he only looked down at the boy’s head pressed against him, 
she added, in a low voice: “And you? Have you come often?” 

“Every day,” he answered. Then, as if in explanation: “I 
work near here. I got a job, first on the bridge, then on the 
schoolhouse. He gets lonesome—when I don’t come.” 

The boy looked up gravely, then smiled with the man’s smile. 
She looked at them, smiling at each other. 


Were you well, 


“Tt was harder for me to come,” she said. 

His look was like a movement toward her. fe 

“TI know,” he said. “I read about—your mother’s death, 
I—forgave her before that. Because she let me know about the 
—little fellow here. She gave me a chance—with him.” Mere. 
dith looked away. Her mother’s motives in doing this were things 
she did not care to discuss. He went on, unconscious of her 
feeling: ‘“‘She said she did it so I could do my part. I thought 
my part went further than that. But she—” He halted. 

“She did not think,” said Meredith, “that marriage coyld 
repair—she felt that it would only deepen the mistake—that | 
was too young—that you, also, were too young. And, later— 
later I, too, came to feel—to understand——.”’ 

“T guess she was right,’ said the man, as she faltered. “It’s 
hard to judge those things. But won’t you tell me—where 
did you go? I hunted you. You won’t ever know how hard 
and long I hunted you. Where did you go?” 

“To New York,” said Meredith. “It was an obscure hospital 
—a matter of changed names. My mother—my mother was 
with me. Bam-Bam—Mrs. Wycherly—thinks——”’ 

“T know,” he broke in, as she stopped. “Your friend’s—my 
Gead sister’s child.” 

She could not talk longer in this vein. 

“Mrs. Wycherly is ill?” she asked. 3 

“Feeble—mind and body.” He glanced again at the child, 
standing apart from them now, face upturned to the air-plane, 
“Tt won’t be long, you understand. Some other arrangement 
must be made soon.” His eyes met hers. ‘I may be gone—a@ 
long time,” he said. 

“T will do my best,” she answered. ‘‘My husband—” Had 
he known that she was married? He gave no sign. “ My hus 
band does not know,” she finished. ‘But I will do the best I 
can—always.” Something in the silence that followed, in the 
steady look of the eyes that met hers impelled her to add, “I 
promise.” 

An instant longer the steady look; then abruptly he turned, 

“Lad,” he said. 

The boy came over to him—expectantly. The tone meant 
something. 

“Good-by, Lad,” he said. His voice wavered. It might have 
been with laughter for he was smiling. 

“Good-by,” said the child, apparently disappointed yet sub- 
mitting with good grace to that great hand rumpling at his hair, 
He looked up into the man’s face—smiled. The man bent down. 
Meredith turned away. An instant later, she held out her hand, 
still turned away. He gripped it in silence, released it. And 
then she saw him going down the lane, the child staring after him. 
She dropped her veil, shutting them both from sight. 

“He will come to-morrow,” said the child. “And now Ill 
show you the duck-pond.” He started through the gate. 

“Not to-day, dear,” she answered, catching his hand. “And 
I won’t see Bam-Bam, either—not to-day. But she is to tele 
phone me if she needs anything. Tell her that, Laddie. AndI! 
will come again—next week. You will tell Bam-Bam to ’phone 
me?” 

The child nodded. Again she drew from her muff the little 
puzzle-game and gave it to him. He returned her kiss, saying 
gravely, 

“ Next—Monday?” 

“Next Monday, then,” she echoed. ° 

“T’ll show you the duck-pond,”’ he said wistfully. : 

“Oh, yes—and the battle-ship. We'll sail the battle-ship.” 

He ran a little way after her, the air-plane following him above. 
His glad shout went all the way. , 

“Monday!” he called. “Monday! Monday!” 


It came to be every Monday in time. The regular visit was 
not difficult to manage. Once, even, she went so far as to t 
Norman that there was a child she went at times to see@ 
friend’s child—a wonderful little fellow. 

“Bring him here sometime,” said Norman. 

She promised, but she knew that she would not do that, nor 
would she allow Norman to go to Wimble Gate with her. 10 
see them together, Norman and the child— Her fortress of 
silence must fall if this should ever come. She would not mem 
tion Laddie again. 

But there was no happiness in either place. A sense of theft 
attended her hours with the child. A sense of concealment hung 
over her days and nights with Norman. It had been conceal 
ment these six years, a furtive searching of the eyes of friends 1 
find, perchance, some lurking knowledge of her secret. But 
mother, that tempered soldier, had shared her cause, had m 
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An instant later, she held out her hand, still turned away. He gripped it in silence 
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and fought beside her. Now a veil shut her off from every living 
creature—except ; indeed, that man fighting on the other side, 
and he, in turn, divided from her by the very gulf of their mutual 
secret. The sense of her solitude did not develop in her, as an- 
other isolation might have done,.latent powers of initiative or 
self-reliance. There were times when she clung to Norman in a 
wretched turning from herself, times when, to his gentle question- 
- ing, she answered only that her mother—she missed her mother, 
receiving his comforting with the sense of having stolen it, times 
when she held Laddie against her—always he walked with her now 
to the station at Wimble Gate—as if he were some shield that 
might protect her. from her own pursuing fears. 

| The next winter, Bam-Bam grew so frail that Meredith called 
in a regular nurse, one whose duties included also a partial tending 
of the child. . The visits had been shifted to Saturdays now, for 
Laddie had started to the village school, walking the rough two 
miles alone, loving the freedom, learning the take-and-tumble 
ways of boys. Meredith knew of a schoo] in which she longed to 
place him—a boarding-school where children of her own friends 
went. Buthisfather— Daily there grew in her mind the resolve 
to write Laddie’s father. asking his consent to this change. He 
' loved the boy so much. It was right that he should know. 

| The resolve had not shaped itself into action, when, one morn- 
ing Norman, passing from the room, laid the daily paper at her 
plate. There, amid the war-news, she found it, as distinct to her 
casual eye as if it had been typed in red: 


Killéd in action, _John Oliver. Nearest of kin, Martin Oliver, Bel- 
den, Maine. 


She sat for.an instant staring at the line, read the other names, 
came back to that first one. Then, starting, she thrust the paper 
from her.. Norman was coming dewn the’stair. 

He looked i in, drawing: on his gloves, waiting, as was his custom, 
for her to go with him to the door. Together 
they stood looking out on a world of clear 
sunlight and unbroken snow. He laid his 
arm about her. 


He looked in, drawing on his gloves, waiting, as was his custom, 


for her to go with him to the door 
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“It’s hard to believe,” he said, “that there-are chaps ihtig 
far off for this safety of ours, this peace.” 
“Norman,” she gave back, her voice so tranquil,thatsitsaston. 


- ished her, “that little boy I told you about—ys ott remember?” 


“At Wimble Gate?” said Norman. 

“At Wimble Gate. He’s a—soldier’s child. ? 

Norman looked at ber, his eyes softening. 

“His father—I see by the paper his father has been killed in 
action. I’ve been to see the child, as you know, often. He’s al} 
alone except for an old woman, a Mrs. Wycherly, and her nurse, 
I put the nurse there. It hasn’t been expensive.- I have ‘done 
it with my own money But now——” 

She looked up at him, knew by the look that met hers that she 
need not put her request into words, that already it was granted, 

“Would you like to bring him here?” he asked. 

“No,” she said quickly; “not that. I shouldn’t ask that. ] 
was thinking of a school for him—a boys’ school—Lyall’s, for 
instance. He’s a bright little fellow. He can’t get much atten- 
tion at that little village school. If his father has left him some- 
thing, it may be easy enough. But he may not have.” 

“‘Lyall’s, then,” said Norman. ‘If you think it better than a 
home. We can go out and see him now and then. How oldis 
the youngster?” 

She told him. 

“Pretty young to put in school,’’ he answered. He kissed her, 
looked again out across the snow, went down the step. He waved 
to her from the car, and she waved back. Then she went to her 
room, planning as she dressed. 

She would not put Laddie in Lyall’s, but in Glendale, which 
was a less expensive school—a school, moreover, that took only 
smaller boys, keeping them in the open, letting books «wait their 
turn. How often and how wistfully she had looked on those 
junior scouts of Glendale going on their hikes and camping-trips! 
Norman, supposing him at Lyall’s, would not 
be able then to run in on the lad. He was not 
likely to do this in any case, but she wished to 
avoid the chance of finding him there. ~ 

She went at once to Glendale, making all 
arrangements. From there she took the inter- 
urban, as was her custom, and went out to 
Wimble Gate White snow on ground and 
hedges, clear blue sky, a robin singing in a 
snow-clad elm his bold prophecy ot spring. 
From the red chimney of the white-and-green 
house a gray spiral of smoke told of the warmth 
within. Bam-Bam, in her roller-chair, waved 
from beyond the window. 

“The last time,’’ Meredith was saying sty 
to herself. ‘‘The last time.” 

She opened the door, stumbling over the 
litter of Laddie’s puzzle on the rug. 
Maddern, the white-capped nurse, bowed to 
her silently from behind Bam-Bam’s chair. 

“Too late!” creaked Bam-Bam. She nodded, 
motioning the nurse to roll her chair from the 
window. “Too late!” she creaked again, smi 
ing at Meredith. 

looked from one to the a 
them 

“Where is Laddie?” she asked. Then, ip te 
silence that followed, finding the words ‘a; ry 
whisper, “Where is—Laddie?” 

Miss Maddern turned abruptly and ie 

into the adjoining room. , Meredith 
moved to follow her, then halted, 
arrested by the voice of Bam-Bam 

miss him, too!” cried Bam-Bam. 
“T knew I would miss him itis 
for the best. It is for his good 
s good.” Then, tofMeredith’ 5 

: “John has been killed. “It is 
the papers that John has been killed. 
And these people—I know by the 

ousine they came in——” . } 

Meredith gripped the 
shoulder. “4 
“What are you saying?” she whispered. Have 
you given Laddie away?” 

Bam-Bam’s thin hand crumpled on her mouth. 
She began to whimper. 

te is in luck, the child. But I miss him, 

. John is gone—John pines on page 112) 
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T RENE BORDONI, a countrywoman of Napoleon, is probably the only actress of the American stage who can 
claim Corsica as a birthplace. Coming to America from the Parisian music-halls and revues, she first ap- 
peared in a New York cabaret, but for two seasons has been featured as one of the star attractions of “Hitchy Koo. 
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Moonlit Way, 


By Robert W. Chambers 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Ge BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, 
a studio-building in New York city, attended by 
two servants—Aristocrates, a negro valet and butler, 
and Selinda, a Finnish maid. The superintendent of 
the building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and 
dissipated Irishman, who has a charming daughter, 
Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. The child is on a plane of 
refinement far above that of her father, and Barres, 
taking pity on her loneliness (her only com- 
ions are three cats), makes a friend of 

er, for which she is profoundly grateful, and 
she becomes his model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a 
girl whom he had encountered just once, 
under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before, in 
France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, 
but her real name is Thessalie 
Dunois, and she is of Alsatian 
origin. She has risen to prom- 
inence under the patronage of 
Count d’Eblis, a senator of 
France who is involved in Ger- 
man plots against his country. 
Thessalie met him in Constan- 
tinople, through a friend of her 
father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who 
is also engaged in German in- 
trigue. D’Eblis wants to marry 
her, but she does not love him 
and will not do so. Finally, the 
traitor accuses her of betraying 
him, and, in fear, she escapes in 
disguise to New York. D’Eblis 
sends word to Max Freund, a 
German agent in America, to get 
rid of her at the first favorable 
opportunity, and she is closely 
watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, 
a Sinn Feiner and rabid hater of oe 
England. They become associated \wd tans 
in a German-Irish plot against Eng- rs 
land, in which Murtagh Skeel, a 
sensitive and refined type of Irishman, 
is one of the leaders. Freund enlists 
the services of Soane in watching for 
Thessalie’s visits to Barres’s studio. 

Finally she comes to Barres, asking protection from the German 
agents, saying that they are afraid of her on account of some knowl- 
edge she and are representing her as a French spy. 
Barres arranges for her to occupy his studio, while he will go in 
with his neighbor, James Westmore, a sculptor, who has become 


much interested in Thessalie. The Westmore and Barres. apart-- 
ments can be thrown into one. Barres is about to take Dulcie up to - 


his father’s place, Foreland Farms, at Northbrook, in northern New 


XVII 
A CONFERENCE 


HE elegantly .modulated accents of Aristocrates, 
announcing the imminence of luncheon, aroused 
Barres from disconcerted but wrathful reflections. 

As he sat up and tenderly caressed his battered 
head, Thessalie and Dulcie came slowly into the studio together, 
their arm interlaced. Both exclaimed at the sight of the young 
oe swollen face, but he checked their sympathetic inquiries 

“Bumped into something; it’s nothing. How are you, 
She nodded, evidently much concerned about his disfigured 
forehead ; SO, to terminate sympathetic advice, he went away to 
bathe his bruises in witch-hazel, and presently returned, smelling 


“I won't torment you, sweetness,” he said. “Only, you ouie not to let me, 
you know. It's a temptation to make you blush ;: you do it so prettily” 
York, for a visit. “ Westmore’goes after Thessalie’s trunks and she 


is with. Dulcie, who, had‘ fainted’ from the“ heat that morning, 
while posing for Barres, in the: rear~-of be when a 
German comes to the door and asks: for Thessalie, saying he has 
a letter for her... But,>suddenly ‘taking ‘alarm, he threatens 
Barres’ with a pistol,. hurls it)in :his: face, bruising it severely, 
makes hisescape. _ This episode,gives Barres cause ‘for serious 


handkerchief adorning his brow. 

At the same time, there came a considerable thumping and 
bumping from the corridor; the bell rang, and Westmore ap- 
peared with the trunks—five of them. These a pair of brawny 
expressmen rolled into the studio and carried thence to the 
storeroom. 

“Any trouble?” inquired Barres of Westmore, when the 
expressmen had gone. - . . 

“None at all. Nobody looked at me twice. What’s happened 
to your noddle?”’. . 

“Bumped it. Lunch is ready.” 

Thessalie came over to him. 

ey have included Dulcie among my confidants,” she 
said. 

“You mean you’ve told her——” 


strongly of that time-honored panacea and with a’ saturated 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


“Everything. And I am glad I did.” 
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54 The Moonlit Way 


Barres was silent; Thessalie passed her arm round Dulcie’s 
waist; the two men walked behind together. 

The table was a mass of flowers, over which netted sunlight 
played. Seated there in the quiet peace and seturity of the 
pleasant room, amid familiar things, with Aristocrates moving 
noiselessly about, sunlight lacing wall ceiling, and the air 
aromatic with the scent of brilliant flowers, Barres tried in vain 
to realize that murder could throw its shadow over such a place 
—that its terrible menace could have touched his threshold, even 
for an instant. 

No; it was impossible. The fellow could not have intended 
murder. He was merely a blackmailer, suddenly detected and 
instantly frightened, pulling a gun in a panic, and even then 
failing in the courage to shoot. 

It enraged Barres even to think about it; but he could not 
bring himself to attach any darker significance to the incident 
than just that—a blackmailer, ready to display a gun but not 
to use it, had come to bully a woman, had found himself unex- 
pectedly trapped, and had behaved according to his kind. 

Barres had meant to catch him. But he admitted to himself 
that he had gone about it very unskilfully. This added disgust 
to his smoldering wrath, but he realized that he ought to tell the 
story. And after the rather subdued luncheon was ended and 
everybody had gone out to the studio, he did tell it, delib- 
erately including Dulcie in his audience, because he felt that 
she also ought to know. 

“And. this is the present state of affairs,”’ he concluded, lighting 
a cigarette and flinging one knee across the other, “that my friend, 
Thessalie Dunois, who came here to escape the outrageous 
annoyance of a gang of blackmailers, is followed immediately 
and-menaced with further insult on my very threshold. This 
thing must stop. It’s going to be stopped. And'I suggest 
that-we decide how it ‘ought to be handled.” 

After a silence, Westmore said: bent 

“You had your nerve,-Garry. -I’m wondering what I might 
have done under the:muzzle of that pistol.” 

Dulcie’s gray eyes had never left Barres. He encountered her 

now, smiled at its anxious intensity, 

“T made-a botch of it, sweetness, didn’t I?” he said lightly. 
And, to Westmore: ‘The moment I suspected him, he was aware 
of it. Then, when I tried to figure out how to get him into the 
studio,.jt was too late. I made a mess of it—that’ s all. And it’s 
too bad, Thessa, that I haven’t more sense.” & 

She gently shook her head. 

“You haven’t any sense, Garry. That man might easily 
have killed you, in spite of your coolness and courage.’ 

“No: He was just a rat——”’ 

“In a cornei.._ You couldn’t tell what he’d do.” 

“Yes, I could. ‘He ‘didn’t shoot. Moreover, he legged it, 
whicly was exactly what I was certain he meant to do. Don’t 
worry about me, Thessa;-if I didn’t have brains enough to catch 
him; at least I was clever enough to know it was safe to try.” 
He laughed. ‘‘There’s nothing of the hero about me. Don’t 
think it!”’ 

“T think that Dulcie and I know what to call your behavior,” 
she said quietly, taking the silent gitl’s hand in hers and resting 
it in her lap. 

“‘Sure—it was bull-headed pluck,”’ growled Westmore. ‘‘The 
drop: is the drop, Garry, and you’re no mind-reader.”’ 

But Barres persisted in taking it humorously. 

“‘T read that gentleman’s mind correctly, and his character, 
too.’* -Then, to Thessalie, ‘‘You- say you- don’t recognize him 
from my description?” 

She shook her head thoughtfully. 

* 'Garry,” said Westmore impatiently, “if we’re going to discuss 
various ways of putting an end to this business, what way do you 
suggest?” 

Barres lighted another cigarette. 

“T’ve been thinking. And I haven’t a notion how to go seus: 
it—unless we turn over the matter to the police. But Thessa 
doesn’t wish publicity,” he added ; “so whatever is té be done, 
we must do it by ourselves.” 

Thessalie leaned forward from her seat on the lounge by Dulcie. 

“T don’t. ask that of you,” she remonstrated earnestly. “I 
only wanted to stay here for a little while——” 

“You shall do that, too,’ said Westmore; “but this matter 
seems to involve something more than annoyance and danger 
to you. Those miserable rascals are Germans, and they are 

ing on their impudent intrigues regardless of American laws 
and probably to the country’s detriment. How do we know 
what they are about? What else may they be up to? It seems 
to me that somebody had better investigate their activities— 


-by others more easy to handle if discovered. 


this one-eyed man, Freund—this handy gunman in spectacles— 


“Certainly,” said Barres; ‘ 
gate. But how?” 

“What about Grogan’s?” 

“Tt’s a German joint now,” 
might drop in there and look it over. 
we ought to go about this affair?” 

Thessalie, who sat on the sofa with Dulcie’s hand clasped 
in both of hers—a new intimacy which still surprised and pleas- 
antly perplexed Barres—said that she could not ‘see that there 
was anything in particular for them to do, but that she herself 
intended to cease living alone for a while and refrain from going 
about town unaccompanied. 

Then it suddenly occurred to Barres that if he and Dulcie 
went to Foreland Farms, Thessalie should be invited also; 


‘and you and I are going to investi- 


nodded Barres. “One of us 
Thessa, how do you think 


otherwise she’d. be alone again, except for the servants and, 


possibly, Westmore. And he said so 
“This won’t do,” he insisted. “We four ought to remain in 
touch with one another for the present. If Dulcie and I go to 
Foreland Farms, you must come, too, Thessa—and you, Jim, 
ought to be there, tco.” 
Nobody demurred; Barres, elated at the prospect, gave Thes- 
salie a brief sketch of his family and their home. 
“‘There’s room for a regiment in the house,’’ he added, tal 
you will feel welcome and entirely at home. I'll write ea 
people to-night, if it’s settled. Is it, Thessa?”’ 
“Td adore it, Garry! I haven’t been in the country since I 
left France.’ iy" 
“And you, Jim?” 
“You bet! I always have a cuit time at ‘Foreland. 4 
“Now, this is splendid!” exclaimed Barres, delighted. , “If 
you disappear, Thessa, those German rats may become, dis- 
couraged and give up hounding you. Anyway, you'll have a 
quiet six weeks and a complete rest; and by that time Jim and 
I ought to devise some method of handling these vermin,’ 
“Nobody,” said Thessalie, smiling, ‘‘has- asked Dulcie’s 
opinion as t6 how this matter ‘ought to be handled. sab tab cP 
Barres turned to meet Dulcie’s shy’ gaze. 
“Tell us what to do, sweetness,” he said gaily., 
stupid of me not to ask for your views.’’: , . 
For.a few moments the girl remained silent; then, the lovely 
tint deepening in her cheeks, she suggested diffidently that the 
people who were annoying Thessalie had been hired ‘to do it 
There was a 
moment’s silence; then Barres struck his palm with doubled fist. 
“That,” he said, with emphasis, “is the right way to approach 
this business! Hired thugs can be handled in only two ways— 
beat ’em up or call in the police. And we can do neither, , But 
the men higher up—the men who inspire and hire these rats— 
they can be dealt with in other ways. You’ re right, Dulcie. 
You’ve started us on the only proper path.”’ 
Considerably excited now, as vague ideas crowded in upon 
him, he sat smiting his knees, his brows knit in concentrated 
thought, aware that they were on the right track but that the 
track was but a blind trail thus far. 
Dulcie ventured to interrupt his frowning cogitation. 
‘People of position and influence who hire men to do, un- 
worthy things are cowards at heart. To discover them is to 
end the whole matter, I think.” ; 
““You’re absolutely right, sweetness. Wait! I begin to see— 
to see things—see something—interesting—”’ He looked up at 
Thessalie. ‘‘D’Eblis, Ferez Bey, Von der Goltz Pasha, Excellenz, 
Berlin—all these were mixed up with this German-American 
banker, Adolf Gerhardt, were they not?” 
“Tt was Gerhardt’s money, I am sure, that bought the Mot 
d’Ordre from d’Eblis for Ferez—that is, for Berlin,” she said: - 
“Do you mean,” asked Westmore, “the New York banker, 
Adolf Gerhardt, of Gerhardt, Klein, & Schwartzmeyer, who hag 
that big show-place at Northbrook?” 
Barres smiled at him significantly. 
“What do you know about that, Jim? If we go to Foreland, 

we're certain to be asked to the Gerhardt’. They’re part of the, 
Northbrook set; they’re received everywhere. 
the personnel of the German and Austrian embassies. Probably. 
their place, Hohenlinden, is a hotbed ‘of German intrigue and 
propaganda. Thessa, how about you? Would you care to risk 
recognition in Gerhardt’s drawing-room and see what information 
you could pick up?” 

Thessalie’s cheeks grew bright pink, and her dark eyes were 
full of dancing light. 

“Garry, I'd vices it! I told you I had never been a spy. 


“It ‘was 


They en tertain’ 


and whoever it was who took a shot at you the other day——” 


» 


lf 


There she was ou her knees, amid a riot of lingerie and feminine effects, while Dulcie lovingly smoothed out and folded object 
after object. which Selinda placed between layers of pale-blue tissue-paper in the trunks 
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And that is absolutely true. But if you think I am sufficiently 
intelligent to do anything to help my country, I'll try. And I 
don’t care how I do it,” she added, with her sweet, reckless 
little laugh. 

“Do you suppose Gerhardt would remember you?” asked 
Westmore. 

“T don’t think so. I don’t believe anybody would recollect 
me. If anybody there ever saw Nihla Quellen, it wouldn’t 
worry me, because Nihla Quellen is merely a memory, if any- 
thing, and only Ferez and d’Eblis know I am alive and here.” 

“‘And their hired agents,” added Westmore. 

“Ves; but such people would not be guests of Adolf Gerhardt 
at Northbrook.” 

“‘Ferez Bey might be his guest.” 

“What of it?” Shelaughed. “I was never afraid of Ferez— 
never! He is a jackal always. A threatening gesture, and he 
flees! No; I do not fear Ferez Bey, but I think he is horribly 
afraid of me. I think perhaps he has orders to do me very 
serious harm—and dares not. No; Ferez Bey comes sniffing 
round after the fight is over. He does no fighting—not Ferez! 
He slinks outside the smoke. When it clears away and night 
comes, he ventures forth to feed furtively on what is left. That 
is Ferez—my Ferez, on whom I would not use a dog-whip— 
no—merely a slight gesture—and he is gone like a swift shadow 
in the dark.” 

Fascinated by the transformation in her, the other three sat 
gazing at Thessalie in silence. Her color was high; her dark eyes 
sparkled; her lips glowed. And the superb young figure so 
celebrated in Europe, so straight and virile, seemed instinct 
with the reckless gaiety and courage which rang out in her full- 
throated laughter as she ended with a gesture and a snap of her 
white fingers. 

‘“‘For my country—for France, whose generous mind has been 
poisoned against me—I would do anything—anything!” she 
said. ‘If you think, Garry, that I have wit enough to balk 
d’Eblis, check Ferez, confuse the plotters in Berlin—well then, 
I shall try. If you say it is right, then I shall become what I 
never have been—a spy!” 

She sat for a moment, smiling in her flushed excitement. 
Nobody spoke. Then her expression altered and her dark eyes 
grew pensive. 

“‘Perhaps,” she said wistfully, “‘if I could serve my country 
in some little way, France might believe me loyal. I have some- 
times wished I might havea chance to proveit. There is nothing 
I would not risk if only France would come to believe in me. 
But there seemed to be no chance for me. It is death tor me to 
go there now, with that dossier in the secret archives and a senator 
of France to swear my life away——”’ 

“If you like,” said Westmore, very red again, “I'll go into 
the ‘business, too, and help you nail some of these Hun 
plotters. 

“I’m with you both, heart and soul,” said Barres. ‘‘The whole 
country is rotten with boche intrigue. Who knows what we may 
uncover at Northbrook.” ' 

Dulcie rose and came over to where Barres sat, and-he reached 
up, without turning round, and gave her hand a friendly little 
squeeze. She bent over beside him. 

‘Could I help?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“You bet, sweetness! Did you think you were being left 
out?” And he drew her closer and passed one arm absently 
round her as he began speaking again to Westmoré. “It 
seems to me that we ought to stumble on something at North- 
brook worth following up, if we go about it circumspectly, Jim, 
with all that Austrian- and Germany-embass: 


E any: y gang coming and 
going during the summer, and this picturesque fellow, Murtagh 
Skeel, being lionized by—” Dulcie’s sudden start checked him, 
and he look up at her. “Murtagh Skeel, the Irish poet and 
patriot,” he repeated, ‘‘who wants to lead a Clan-na-Gael raid 
into Canada or head a death-battalion to free Ireland. You’ve 
read about him in the papers, Dulcie?”’ 

“Yes. I want to talk to you alone—” She bfushed and 
dropped a confused little courtesy to Thessalie. ‘‘Would you 
please pardon my rudeness——” 

“You darling!’’ said Thessalie, blowing her a swift, gay kiss. 
‘“‘Go and talk to your best friend in peace.” 

Barres rose and walked away slowly beside Dulcie. They 
stood still when out of ear-shot. She said: 

“T have a few of my mother’s letters. She knew a young man 
whose name was Murtagh Skeel. He was her dear friend. But 
only in secret. Because I think her father and mother disliked 
him. It would seem so from her letters and his. And she was— 
in love with him. And he with mother. Then—I don’t know 


The Moonlit Way 


“Is Dulcie your daughter?” demanded Barres 


—but she came to America with father. That is all Iknow. Do 
you believe he can be the same man?” 

“Murtagh Skeel,’” repeated Barres. ‘It’s an unusual name. 
Possibly he is the same man whom your mother knew. I should 
say he might have been about your mother’s age, Dulcie. Heisa 
romantic figure now—one of those dreamy, graceful, impractical 
patriots—an enthusiast with one idea, and that an impossible 
one—the freedom of Ireland, wrenched by force from the tra- 
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ditional tyrant, England.” He thought. a moment, then: 
“Whatever the fault and wherever lies the blame for Ireland’s 
unrest to-day, this is no timé to start rebellion. Who strikes at 
England now strikes at all freedom in the world. Who conspires 


‘against England to-day conspires with barbarism against civiliza- 


tion. This man, Murtagh Skeel, is a dreamer, a monomaniac, 
and a dangerous fanatic, for all his winning and cultivated person- 
ality and the personal purity of his character. It is an odd coinci- 
dence if he was once your mother’s friend—and her suitor, too.” 

Dulcie stood before him, her head a trifle lowered, 
listening to what he said. When he ended, she looked 
up at him, then across the studio, where Westmore 
had taken her place on the sofa beside Thessalie. 
They both seemed to be absorbed in a conversation 
which interested them immensely. 

Dulcie hesitated, then ventured to take possession 
of Barres’s arm. 

“Could you and I sit down over here by ourselves?” 
she asked. 


fidence and affection, and always a little touched by it, 
so plainly she revealed herself, so 
quaintly—sometimes very quietly 


and shyly, sometimes with an ardent impulse too swift for self- 
conscious second thoughts which might have checked her. 

So they seated themselves in the carved compartments of an 
ancient choir-stall, and she rested one elbow on the partition 
between them and set her rounded,chin in her palm. 

You pretty thing!” he said lightly. 

At that she blushed and smiled in the confused, sweet way 

she had when teased. And at such times she never looked at 


He smiled, always amused by her increasing con- — 
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him—never even pretended to sustain his laughing gaze or brave 
out her own embarrassment. 

“T won’t torment you, sweetness,” he said. “Only, you ought 
not to let me, you know. It’s a temptation to make you blush; 
you do it so prettily.” 

“Please—” she said, still smiling but vividly disconcerted 
again. 

“There, dear—I won’t! I’m a brute and a bully. But; 
honestly, you ought not to let me.” 

“T don’t know how to stop you,” she admitted, laughing. 
“T could kill myself for betng so silly. Why is it, do you suppose, 
that I blu——” 

She checked herself, scarlet now, and sat motionless with her 
head bent over her clenched palm, and her lip bitten till it 
quivered. Perhaps a flash of sudden insight had answered her 
own question before she had ever finished asking it. And the 
answer had left her silent, rigid, as though not daring to move. 
But her bitten lip trembled, and her breath, which had stopped, 
came swiftly now, desperately controlled. 

Barres, more uneasy than amused now, and having before this 
very unwillingly suspected Dulcie of an exaggerated sentiment 


concerning him, inspected her furtively and sideways. 


“T won’t tease you any more,” he repeated. “I’m sorry. 
But you understand, sweetness, it’s just a friendly tease— 
just because we’re such good friends.” 

- “Yes,” she nodded breathlessly. ‘Don’t notice me, 
please. I don’t seem to know how to behave myself 
when I’m with you——” 

“What nonsense, Dulcie! You’re a wonderful comrade. 
We shave bully times when we’re together—don’t 

“Well then, for the love of Mike, what’s a 
little teasing between friends? Buck up, sweet- 
ness, and don’t ever let me upset you again.” 

“No.” She turned and looked at him, laughed. 

But there was a wonderful beauty in her 
gray eyes, and he noticed it. 

“You little kiddie,” he said, 

“your eyes are all starry, like a 

baby’s! You are not. growing up 

as fast as you think 
you are.” 

She laughed again 
deliciously. 

“How wise you 
are!’’ she said. 

“Aha! So you’re 
joshing me now?” 

“But aren’t you 
very, very wise?”’ she 
asked demurely. 
“You bet I am! And I’m 
going to prove it.” 

“How, please?” 

“Listen, irreverent young- 
ster: If you are going to Fore- 

land Farms with me, you will 

require various species of 
clothes and accessories.” 

At that she was frankly dis- 
mayed, 

“But I can’t afford——” 
“‘Piffle! I advance you sufficient salary. 
Thessalie had better advise you in your 
shopping—” He hesitated; then, “You 
and Thessa seem to have become excellent 
friends rather suddenly.” 

“She was so sweet to me,” explained 
Dulcie. “I hadn’t cared for her very much—that evening of 
the party—but to-day she came into your room, where I was 
lying on the bed, and she stood looking at me for a moment and 
then she said, ‘Oh, you darling!’ and dropped on her knees and 
drew me into her arms. Wasn’t that a curious thing to happen? 
I—I was too surprised to speak for a minute; then the loveliest 


.shiver came over me, and I—I cuddled up close to her—because 


I had never remembered being in mother’s arms—and it seemed 
wonderful—I had wanted it so—dreamed sometimes—and 
awoke and cried myself to sleep again. She was so sweet to 
me. We talked. She told me, finally, about the reason of her 
visit to you. Then she told me about herself. So I became 
her friend very quickly. And I am sure that I am going to love 
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her dearly. And when I love”—she looked steadily away 
from him—‘“‘I would die to serve—my friend.” 

The girl’s quiet ardor, her simplicity and candor attracted 
and interested him. Always he had seemed to be aware in her 
of hidden forces—of something fresh and charmingly impetuous 
held in leash—of controlled impulses, restless, uneasy, bitted, 
curbed, and reined in. 5 

Pride, perhaps, a natural reticence in the opposite sex—perhaps 
the habit of control ina 
girl whose childhood had 
had no outlet—some of 
these, he concluded, 
accounted for her sub- 
dued air, her restraint 
from _ demonstration. 
Save for the impulsive 
little hand on his arm 
at times, the slightest 
quiver of lip and voice, 
there was no sign of the 
high-strung, fresh young 
force that he vaguely 
divined within her. 

“Dulcie,” he said, 
“how much do you know 
about the romance of 
your mother?” 

She lifted her gray 
eyes to his. 

““What romance 

“Why, her marriage.” 

“Was that a ro- 
mance?” 

“T gather from your 
father that your mother 
was very much above 
him in station.” 

“Yes: he was a game- 
keeper for my grand- 
father.” 

“What was your 
mother’s name?” 

“Eileen.” 

“T mean her family 
name.” 

“Fane.” 

He was silent. She 
remained thoughtful, 
her chin resting between 
two fingers. 

“Once.” she mur- 
mured, as though speak- 
ing to herself, ““when my 
father was intoxicated, 
he said that Fane is my 
name, not Soane. Do 
you know what he 
meant?” 

“No. His name is 
Soane, isn’t it?” 

“IT suppose so. 

“Well, what do you 
suppose he meant, if he meant anything?” 

“TI don’t quite know.” 

“He is your father, isn’t he?’’ 

She shook her head slowly. : 

“Sometimes, when he is- intoxicated, he says that he isn’t. 
And once he added that my name is not Soane but Fane.” 

“Did you question him?” 

“No. He only cries when he is that way. Or talks about 
Ireland’s wrongs.” 

“ Ask him sometime.” 

“< have asked him when he was sober. But he denied ever 
saying it.” 

“Then ask him when he’s the other way. I—well. to be 
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frank, Dulcie, you haven’t the slightest resemblance to your 


father—not the slightest——” 

“He says I’m like mother.” 

“And her name was Eileen Fane,” murmured Barres. “She 
must have been beautiful, Dulcie.” 

“She was.” A bright blush stained her face, but this time 
she looked steadily at Barres, and neither of them smiled. “She 


was in love with Murtagh Skeel. I wonder why she did not 
marry him.” 

“You say her family objected.” 

“Yes; but what of that, if she loved him?” 

“But, even in those days, he may have been a trouble-maker 
and revolutionist -——” 

“Does that matter if a girl is in love?” 

In Dulcie’s voice there was again that breathless tone through 


She changed to a haunting, poignant little song. and 


which something rang faintly—something curbed back, held in 
restraint. 

“T suppose,” he said, smiling, “that if one is in love, nothing 
else matters.” 

“Nothing matters,” she said, half to herself. And he looked 
askance at her, and looked again with increasing curiosity. 

Westmore called across the room: 

“Thessalie and I are going shopping. Any objections?” 

A sudden and totally unexpected dark seemed to penetrate 
_ heart-region of Garret Barres. It was jealousy and it 

urt. 

“No objection at all,’ he said, wondering how Westmore 
had become so familiar with her name in such a very brief 
encounter. Thessalie rose and came over. 

“Dulcie, will you come with us?” she asked gaily. ; 

“That’s a first-rate idea,” said Barres, cheering up. “Dulcie, 
tell her what things you have, and she'll tell you what you need 
for Foreland Farms.” 

“Indeed I will!” cried Thessalie. “We'll make her perfectly 
adorable in a most economical manner. Shall we, dear?” 
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And she held out hér hand to Dulcie, and, smiling, turned her 
head and looked across the room at Westmore. __ 

Which troubled Barres and left him rather silent there in the 
studio after they had gone away. For he had rather fancied 
himself as the romance in Thessalie’s life, and, at times, was 
inclined to sentimentalize a little about her. And now he 
permitted himself to wonder how much there really might be to 
that agreeable sentiment he entertained for, perhaps, the pret- 


up from desk the lamp 
tiest girl he had ever met in his life, and, possibly, the most 
delightful. 


XVIII 
THE BABBLER 


Tue double apartment in Dragon Court, swept by such vagrant 

July breezes as wandered into the heated city, had become lively 
with preparations for departure. 
_ Barres fussed about, collecting sketching paranhernalia, choos- 
ing brushes, colors, canvases, field-kits, and costumes from his 
accumulated store, and boxing them for transportation to 
Foreland Farms, with the languid assistance of Aristocrates. 

Westmore had only to ship a modeling-stand, a handful of 
sculptors’ tools, and a ton or two of plastiline, an evil-smelling 
composite clay, very useful to work with. 

But the storm-center of preparation revolved round Dulcie. 

d Thessalie, enchanted with her new réle as adviser, bargainer, 
and purchaser, and always attaching either Westmore or Barre: 
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to her skirts when she and Dulcie sallied forth, was selecting 
and accumulating a chaiming and useful little impedimenta. 
For the young girl had never before owned a single pretty thing, 
except those first unpremeditated gifts of Barres, and her 
happiness in these expeditions was alloyed with trepidation 
at Thessalie’s extravagance and deep misgivings concerning 
her ultimate ability to repay out of her salary allowed her as 
a private model. 

Intoxicated by ownership, she watched Thessalie and 
Selinda laying away, in her brand-new trunk, the lovely 
things which had been selected. And one day, thrilled 
but bewildered, she went into the studio, where Barres 
sat opening his mail, and confessed her fear that only 
lifelong devotion in the service could ever liquidate her 
overwhelming financial obligations tohim. He had begun 
to laugh when she opened the subject. 

“Thessa is managing it,” he said. “It looks like a 


“T do worry.” 

“Now, what a ridiculous thing to do!” he interrupted. 
“Tt’s merely advanced salary—your own money. I told 
you to blow it; I’m responsible. And I shall arrange it 
so you won’t notice that you are repaying the loan. All 
I want you to do isto have a good time about it.” 

“T am having a good time—when it doesn’t scare me to 
spend so much for——” 

“Can’t you trust Thessa and me?” 

The girl dropped to her knees beside his chair in a 
swift passion of gratitude. 

“Oh, I trust you—I do!” But she could not utter 
another word, and only pressed her face against his arm 
in the tense silence of emotions which were too powerful 
to express, too deep and keen to comprehend or to endure. 
And she sprang to her feet, flushed, confused, turning 
on him as he retained one slender hand and drew her 

“Dear child,” he said, in his pleasant voice, “this is 
really a very little thing I do for you compared to the 
help you have given me by hard, unremitting, uncom- 
plaining physical labor and endurance. There is no harder 
work than holding a pose for a painter or sculptor— 
nothing more cruelly fatiguing. Add to that your cheer- 
fulness, your willingness, your quiet, loyal, unobtrusive 
companionship—and the freshness and inspiration and 
interest ever new, which you always awake in me—tell 
me, sweetness, are you really in my debt or am I in yours?” 

“T am in yours. You made me.” 

“You always say that. It’s foolish. You made your- 
self, Dulcie. You are making yourself all the while. 
Why, good heavens—if you hadn’t had it in you, some- 
how, to ignore your surroundings—to take the school- 
opportunities offered: you—close your eyes and ears to 
the sights and sounds and habits of what was supposed 
to be your home—” He checked himself, thinking of 
Soane and his brogue and his ignorance and his habits. 
“How the devil you escaped it all, I can’t understand,” 
he muttered to himself. ‘Even when I first knew you, 
there was nothing resembling your—your father about 
you—even if you were almost in rags.” 

“I had been with the Sisters until I went to high 
school,” she murmured. “It makes a difference in a 
child’s mind what is said and thought by those around her.” 

“Of course. But, Dulcie, it is usually the unfortunate rule 
that the lower subtly contaminates the higher, even in casual 
association, that the weaker gradually undermines the stronger 
until it sinks to lower levels. It has not been so with you. 
Your clear mind remained untarnished, your aspiration uncon- 
taminated. Somewhere within you had been born the quality 
of recognition; and when your eyes opened on better things, 
you recognized them and did not forget after they disap- 
peared——” 

Again he ceased speaking, aware, suddenly, that, for the first 
time, he was making the effort to analyze this girl for his own 
information. Heretofore, he had accepted her, sometimes 
curious, sometimes amused, puzzled, doubtful, even uneasy 
as her mind revealed itself by degrees and her character glimmered 
through in little fitful gleams from that still hidden thing, herself. 

He began to speak again, before he knew he was speaking— 
indeed, as though within him somewhere another man were using 
his lips and voices as vehicles. 

“You know, Dulcie, it’s not going to (Continued on page 94) 


lot of expense, but it isn’t. Don’t worry about it, sweet- _ 
” " 
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Samuel Merwin Romantic Realist 


By Fannie Hurst ital It is with a certain amount of 
self-consciousness that an author 


2 of Mr. Merwin’s wide popularity 
HATEVER may be Samuel vie oe dares to own to a serious attitude 


Merwin’s ultimate footprints toward his work. Critic 
on the quicksands of time, failing so often to pluck the grapes 
his impression is themselves, proclaim that 
sunk rather significantly into the , : potatoes are more nour- 
slush of present-day fiction. ‘ ishing, are fond of the 
Mr. Merwin does not accept » antithesis, ‘“‘popular suc- 


the puerile prognosis of the best- cess” and “classi- 


ng” novel and 
magazine fiction of to- 
day: when we are good 
we are very, very good, 
and when we are bad 
we are horrid. 

His villains are not 
necessarily deep-dyed. 
In fact, he declares that 
in real life he has never 
met an utter. blown-in- 
the-glass villain and 
would like to before he 
dies. Even his heroines 
vary as to blondness 
and sometimes fall short 
of the Rossetti state of 
unwavering beatitude. 

He dares to do his 
characters in chiaros- 
curo. Not current- 
fiction book-types, but 
just folks with a lot of 
good in the worst cf ’em, 
and no little bad in the 
best of ‘em. 


PROTOGKarHY BY 
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cal failure.’’ 
Juvenal and 
Shakespeare had 
the temerity to be- 
come popular in 
_their own days, 
thus disqualifying 
for complete citi- 
zenship in their 
contemporary 
world of letters. 
Samuel Merwin, 
in a way, is a sub- 
ject for literary im- 
peachment. He is 
guilty of several 
best sellers. His 
namé eagerly 
sought after. by 
more magazines 
than he can hope 
tosatisfy. His ser- 
vices come high. 
His country home 
and favorite out- 
door sport have 
been duly Sunday- 
supplemented. 


And yet, despite 
these soft indict- 
ments, branded 

with his success and shame- 
fully wide of -appeal, Mr. 
’ Merwin takes the business of 
writing as unfacetiously as if, 
instead of best sellers, he were writ- 
ing Attic romances for attic trunks. 
He has that sixth and saving sense 
of humor toward in 

as. ; world except his work. ‘The secret, 

Mr. Merwin s professional think, of his “balance of power.” 

goal is to leave behind ‘My professional goal,” he says of 
him some realchar- _ himself, “‘is to learn as much as possi- 
acters in fiction ble of the business of writing. I 
would like, too, before I die, to suc- 
ceed in depicting one or two or even three or more real char- 
acters in fiction. It would be a great privilege. I’ve been 
trying to do something like this with Henry Calverly. 
Show him about as he was. It’s really been a pretty 
serious job—doing Henry. It’s hard telling some 
part of the truth, or trying to, to hold the sympathy 

of the reader for your character.” _ 
It’s my opinion that Mr. Merwin 
has succeeded in realizing an utterly 
rea! characte: in Henry. So real that 
half the time I find myself vaguely 
confusing the boy with a certain Yale 
sophomore cousin of mine who comes in from New Haven for 

occasional week-ends. More than once I have quoted him an 
Henry interchangeably. A fine commentary upon Merwin 


‘More and more throughout the years I’ve found 
myself in rebellion against the stencil or pattern 
fizures we find in all current fiction. The rea! folks 
I meet aren’t very heroic; they don’t go about 
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4 The creator of 
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building up situations to be 


Mr. Merwin’s summer residence on Cape Cod, where he 


spend twenty-five years in wrote a part of “The Passionate Pilgrim 
a vacuum preparatory to 

meeting the one perfect mate, and then, at the marriage-breakfast, stop living; they 
often find themselves in honest opposition to their parents; sometimes they get 
drunk; they think a good deal of money; they’re more or less a self-seeking, flesh- 
pot-worshiping, sinning lot of human creatures—and yet they’re curiously lovable.” 

It must be said for Samuel Merwin that he stands with both feet on the clean, 
firm ground of this principle of his. Even his Greenwich-Village characters are 
real, which is more than can be said for them in real life. 

I’ve never met Samuel Merwin eye to eye. Once, when he was editor of 
Success, he had the honor to lick the return postage of one of my accompanying 
manuscripts. 

But, none the less, I am thus absolved from the expositive task of enlarging 
upon Mr. Merwin’s genial smile—if he has one—his complexion, or his man- 
ner. I understand he has all three. 

What I am sure of, however, is the value of Mr. Merwin’s outstanding con- 
victions and aims in our present-day plight of literary sentimentality and 
falsification. 

“Who’s Who” dates him Eigh- 
teen seventy-four. He was born in 
Illinois, that Middle-West 
country whose magnesia of 
the soil has found its way so 
potently into his writings. 

I have taken an 
Illinois trolley-car 
ride in one of Mer- 
win’s word-pictures, 
when the smell of 
hot axle-grease 
seemed to exhude 
from the page and 
roadside weeds bend 
as he rushed me 
past. He has the 
faculty of folding 
and stirring into his 
fiction the subtle 
flavor of actuality. 
His stories of the 
East are as finely 
redolent as his 
stories of the middle 
dass of the Middle 
West. Sunbury, Illinois, is 
no less a place to me than 
Five Towns or Battersea. he 

_ In the molasses sea of “glad” fic- 
ion in which we are floundering to- 
day, small wonder that, in withdraw 


ing his foot, Mr. Merwin is con- Pees 
spicuous by a loud literary “plop.” Samuel Merwin, Samuel, Junior, and Rebel 
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mis trembled a little. ** The white men have killed you. Have you thought of vengeanc 


Drifting Smoke 


; By Gouverneur Morris 


Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


e E went through Harvard like drifting smoke,” said 
the little quarter-back. And the name stuck. to 
Oliver Pigeon. And it was not changed -even when 
he brought home two first from the Olympic games. 
Nobody could think of a better. For, in his case, swift motion 
was rather an inhezeat quality than a result of muscular exertion. 
And even as his body seemed to drift on the wings of the wind 
along cinder paths and through rush-lines, so his mind had the 
quality of sviit drifting, and of coming away from each subject 
caressed with a more delicate coloring and a greater mobility. 
When he was at home on vacation he lived in a four-room 
cottage with his fataer and mother, his three sisters, and his old 
grandfather. The cottage was furnished with highly ornate 
and dreadfully ugly specimens of furnituré in golden oak. In 
the hall was a hat-rack, with a little mirror and many pegs, on 
which were hung two high hats, one head-dress of golden-eagle 
feathers, a short, thick-waisted, and very ancient bow, a buck- 
skin quiver embroidered with porcupine quills, a common stable- 
Jantern, a blue frock coat with a very narrow waist and much 
padded shoulders, two army-ponchos, a repeating rifle, and some 
calico sunbonnets. 


The chief ornaments of the parlor, dining-room, and kitchen 
62 


were a sideboard (purest-ray-serene Gothic) of golden oak, and 
grandfather Pigeon’s rocking-chair. This was so big that the 
old gentleman:.could sit cross-legged in it, like a tailor. And 
as he rocked it back and forth it played “The Last Rose of 
Summer” with considerable aplomb and almost all the notes. 

The chair had cost the old gentleman four ponies, one of which 
had turned out well enough to be played in an international polo 
match at Meadowbrook. 

But extravagance was not his besetting sin. A fine herd of 
ponies remained to him, and more land than (in his declining 
years) he cared to ride round in a day, or, as he might have 
expressed it, “between darks.” 

He had two passions—his rocking-chair and his grandson 
Oliver. For the first had the effect of keeping his memory green 
and reviving in his mind the ancient glories of his race, and the 
second gave him earnest that at least one member of his race 
might enjoy an equally glorious future. As for the son, Oliver's 
father, he was a failure—being a sober and industrious tiller of 
the soil. His daughter-in-law was of no account, either—she 
was a female. And his granddaughters were females, but, 4s 
they were comely and might be traded for flesh-and-blood ponies, 
he attached a certain value to them and held them in esteem. 
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Oliver’s grandfather, Elijah Pigeon, better known as “ Gold- 
in-the-Face,” because his remaining bicuspid had been most 
gorgeously filled with the precious metal by a traveling dentist, 
was very old. He may have been a hundred. Through his great- 
grandfather, who may also have attained that age, and whom 
he remembered most vividly, he was a connecting link between 
the Kansas prairies of 1900 and the Atlantic seaboard before 
the white men came, for the great-grandfather had also been 


. gifted with a prodigious power of remembering. 


“We used to live,’ was one of the old gentleman’s favorite 
beginnings—and by ‘“‘we” he meant his ancestors—‘‘we used. to 
live by a brook full of spotted fish. It emptied into the bitter 
water. There were no plains like these—only hills and forests 
in which were deer and bear and many other good things for 
eating or wearing. We had neither whisky nor disease, and for 
a man to do a day’s work was unknown. I know these things 
to be true, because they were told to me by my great-grandfather, 
who had received them in turn from his. In summer, it was never 
too hot. In winter, though snow fell, and great cold, the wind 
never blew because of the forests, and a man could go about 
naked if he kept moving. Life was one long happiness. Then 
the white men came——” 

When he reached that part of his narrative, old Gold-in-the- 
Face would sometimes. break off short and not speak a word for 
hours, brooding on the wrongs of his people and the wickedness 
and vainglory of those who had despoiled them. But sometimes 
he would go right on and say what he thought of white men. 
To an Indian, it must have furnished pleasant listening. _Some- 
times, however, the mention of white men caused him to laugh 
aloud. And he would tell his favorite story. 

“Poquahock was the first one of us to scalp a white man. This 
Poquahock was a fat fellow, not brave, and, even when cornered, 
an indifferent warrior. He had, however, his day of glory. 
He came into the village so !oaded with scalps that, for a while, 
it was believed that he had put a whole tribe of white men under 
his hatchet. We did not as yet know that white men differ from 
red in that they are often disgustingly hairy. This 
Poquahock had chanced upon such a one—dead— 
frozen stiff in the forest, had undressed him, and 
carefully subdidivded his pelt into an infinite num- 
ber of scalps. I tell you we worshiped that scamp 
Poquahock—until- the truth came out. Then we 
turned him over to the girls, and they beat him with 
sticks until they couldn’t stand up for laughter.” 

Here the old gentleman, infinitely amused, would 
work his famous rocking-chair and make it play ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer.” 

Having always lived on the outskirts of 
things, in the plains beyond the army posts, 
and later in the plains between, he had no 
conception of the white man’s power in the 
land. They were no more than a few hand- 
fuls of armed men, ruled by a Mr. Ross, the 
agent, and he believed, as white men once 
believed the Bible, that an equal number of 
Indians well armed and well led could not 
only drive them back to the salt sea whence 
they came but be revenged upon them before 
they escaped into it by diving. It would be 
pleasant, he thought, to end his days in the 
shady land of his forefathers, his back against 
the great white oak that had stood in 
the center of the village, his bow and 
arrows across his knees, his all-but-tooth- 
less face turned toward the rising sun. 
_ Such was the gospel that Gold- 
in-the-Face preached to his grand- 
son Oliver. Now, Drifting Smoke 
was a dutiful grandson, and he! 
listened, but knowing the power 
of the white men, and that mercy 
is sweeter than revenge, and 
triumph by mind greater than 
triumph by war, the face of his 
soul smiled. Still, he was very 
dutiful, and there was no harm 
in appearing to fall in with the 
puerile schemes of the old man. 
And it was a real pleasure to him 
to be trained in the practises and stb- 
tleties of his people. 

He could throw a hatchet with ter- 
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rific force and startling. precision. At twenty paces he could 
split a willow wand with his grandfather’s bow and arrows. And 
as a trained surgeon knows to a nicety how to lift an appendix 
from a man’s abdomen, so Drifting Smoke knew (in theory) how 
to lift the hair from the top of a man’s head or a woman’s. 

But his heart was very tender. He wouldn’t have scalped 
one of his sister’s dolls’ He wouldn’t have scalped anything 
but Mr. Ross, the agent: ‘ 

Drifting Smoke had the one hatred. He knew a thing or two 
about Mr. Ross. He knew what his salary was, and he knew 
that he lived handsomely and sometimes banked ten times the 
amount of his salary ina day. He knew, also, that, by birth and 
breeding, Mr. Ross was what the white men call a gentleman. 
And he knew that a more treacherous, black-hearted cheat, liar, 
and grafter had never despoiled a conquered race. Again and 
again, Drifting Smoke wrote eloquently to the great Father in 
Washington. To his first letter he received the chilling reply 
that his “alleged facts” would be investigated. To his subse- 
quent epistles he received no replies at all. 

There was, of course, in the background some great political 
boss who vouched for Mr. Ross, and perhaps shared with him. But 
Drifting Smoke did not know this. ‘ For Mrs. Ross, he felt sorry; 
for little Miss Ross, when she went whistling by on her little 
pony, he would have had a’smile—she was very gay and pretty. 
But he knew of a red man who had been hanged for smiling at 
a white girl, and so he pretended not to look at her at all. 

Mr. Ross bled the Indians under his care in every conceivable 
way; he even diverted ‘ into’ 
those charitable channels: which . 
begin at home a fund which-had 
been collected in little churches 


** Let me go,” she said quietly. ** My father ——" 
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all over a pitying and contrite county and placed in his hands 
for the benefit of those who were far gone in consumption. 

Drifting Smoke knew this. All the Indians knew it; but they 
couldn’t prove it. Drifting Smoke talked the matter over with 
a young surveyor who stopped at the house for water. He was 
a youth of Oliver’s age and after his own heart. A fine athlete, 
brave and swiftly moved to indignati John Gilroy was his 
name, and when‘I last heard of him, if was said that his tribe 
was about to increase. 

They were old friends. Gilroy was one of the Harvard for- 
wards through. whom Drifting Smoke had had the greatest 
trouble in drifting. They respected and admired each other 
immensely. 

. “No,” said Gilroy; “you don’t want to kill the skunk. What’s 
the use? Get rid of him. I'll tell you. I want to powpow with 
your old grandfather. Then I'll ride over to Ross’s place. I'll 
warn him to resign and go back East. He won’t decide at once. 
He’ll think the matter over. To-morrow, you drop over and tell 
him in that quiet, matter-of-fact way you have when you're 
angry and mean things to quit the county in thirty days or you'll 
drill him and scalp him, regardless of consequences.” - 

_ “But if I said that,” said Oliver, ‘I should feel bound to carry 
it out—if he didn’t go.” 

““My dear boy, you just look at him. Look murder, torture, 
and sudden death. He'll 

Then they went to powpow with Gold-in-the-Face. And he 
told them about the ancient glories and places of his people. 

“What was the name of the river?” asked Gilroy respectfully. 

“Tt was called Mehanus.” 

“Mianus?”’ 

Mehanus.” 

“They sound something alike. Was it anywhere near a place 
called Bedford?” 

The old man’s eyes flashed a little. 

“Not by us. By the white men who stole the country.” 

“Bedford, Mount Kisco, Katonah—why, I know every inch 
of that county! That’s where I was born and brought up. 
Katonah 

Gold-in-the-Face leaped from his rocking-chair in such excite- 
ment that it played the first bar of “‘The Last Rose of Summer” 
faster than it had ever been rendered before. 

““Kisco!”” shouted the old man. ‘‘He was my great-grand- 
father’s cousin on the wrong side of the blanket. Katonah—we 
knew him well.” 

‘“‘He’s buried on my father’s place.” 

“I know. Under two great rocks. There are no rocks in these 
plains. 

“When I was a kid, I wanted to dig him up. But my father 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“*L hear u: a reverent man. It is good hearing.” 

“Then your branch of the family must have lived in what we 
call the River Hills. By George, they haven’t changed much. 
There are trees in the River Hills that were big when your great- 
grandfather was courting your great-grandmother. I remember 


an oak——” 


**A white oak?” 
Gilroy nodded. 
“Right vou are! Quercus alba. It’s eighteen feet round and 
grows in a clearing--it’s broader than it is tall. People say it’s 
six or seven hundred years old. And it’s still sound as a dollar. 

“There is a little fall of water to the east of the tree?” 

“Right again!” 

“From a spring that never runs dry?” 

““Not in the worst droughts.” 

Gold-in-the-Face sank weakly back into his rocker. He was 
greatly moved, more greatly ashamed of having displayed emo- 
tion. He strove hard to regain that cynical attitude of face 
and mind which was habitual to him in the presence of strangers. 

‘Under that tree,” he said, ‘‘our elders sat in council. Under 
that tree our chief, in a fit of drunkenness, embraced the white 
man’s religion, and, as a reward, began presently to die of a dis- 
ease which the white men consider more honorable to have than 
to mention. And now I am tired of talking.” 

He closed his eyes very rudely, yawned ‘in their faces with cal- 
culated insolence, and began to rock out “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” 

The young men winked at each other and left him. 


II 


ACCORDING to his promise, John Gilroy, after wishing Oliver 
good luck and a somewhat long farewell, rode a little out of his 


Drifting Smoke 


way and stopped at the large and comfortable house of Mr. Ross, 
the agent. 

Unfortunately for the righteous indignation in which he had 
come, from a bush which grew just within the yard-gate, little 
Miss Ross was clipping yellow roses. She was all in white, and 
the great eyes which she lifted with unashamed interest at Gilroy’ $ 
approach were the color of fringed gentians. 

He had not seen a white woman, even an ugly one, for three 
months. He had not seen a pretty white girl in a year. There 
had been periods in his life when he had not been a saint. His 
blood grew warmer at the sight of her, and he felt a sudden knock- 
ing in his heart. And he thought that, in all the world, there 
could never be any other girl for him. A kind of savage tender- 
ness came over him. He would not have been surprised at him- 
self if he-had suddenly lifted her to the saddle in front of him 
and galloped off with her. 

' All this, which takes so long to write, occupied but a flash of 
time, and was succeeded by a sudden, spiritual exaltation in which 
there was no room for his senses to play a part. 

The unabashed interest still twinkled in the gentian eyes. And 
the blush with which the young man remembered that his head 
was covered and the swift, easy grace with which he remedied 
the flaw in his manners were recorded by a sudden dimpling at 
the corner of her mouth. 

‘IT am looking for Mr. Ross,” he said. 

“Then tie your horse to the hitching-post and come in.’ 

They walked up the narrow path to the house, almost oll 
ing. Gilroy, almost always at his ease, could think of nothi 
to say.. His heart was troubling him again. The entrance- 
was cool and dark. The air smelled sweetly of Toses. 

“What name shall I tell my father?” 

“Then he’s your father?”’ 

. This somewhat obvious relationship had not previously dawned 
upon Gilroy, or that his business with the father must inevi- 
tably end all hope of seeing the daughter again, at least as a wel- 
comed friend of her family. And all at once life seemed very 
complicated, and the doing of his duty by a wretched and 
oppressed community a matter for sorrow rather than rejoicing. 

he said. 

She left him at the word, and reappeared very quickly in an 

n doorway. 

“In here, please,’ she said, and stood aside to Jet him pass. 

“Thank you ever so much,” he said. The back of his hand 
inadvertently brushed against her dress, and the contact thrilled 
him to the marrow. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Gilroy?” 

The young man had not expected either a pleasant, a cheerful, 
or a well-bred voice. If the daughter had caused the hero’s armor 
to fall from him, the father’s voice caused him to drop his gleam- 
ing sword to the floor. He became what the old chroniclers call 
a ‘‘naked man.” And face to face with a veritable dragon of 
stealth and graft, there was no fight left in him. But that he 
should fail in honor and duty and courage was not to be con- 
sidered. 

“T hope,” Mr. Ross continued, “that it’s nothing very long 
or complicated, because my time is so short now, and even to 
move a simple household requires the whole ef one man’s activity 
and attention.’ 

“Why, no,’ 


“my requirements are neither long 
nor complicated. But I hadn’t heard that you were going.’ 


’ said Gilroy; 


“Oh, yes. I sent in my resignation a month ago. A father 
can’t keep his daughter back of beyond forever. We started our 
dismantling and packing yesterday.” 

Gilroy was in a seventh heaven of relief, since it was no longer 
necessary cr even right to do w hat he had come for. At the same 
time, the recessity of manufacturing a lie was imminent. And 
I am sorry to say that Mr. Gilroy found one with an ease only 
exceeded by the tranquil glibness with which he uttered it. 

“T am on my way to Ludlow,” he said, ‘‘and my mind has 
become so starved that I have found the effrontery to call upon 
you and ask for the loan of a book. I shall be in Ludlow,” he 
continued, with a fine shudder, ‘‘for nearly a month. If you 
could lend me something a little nubbly that could be read more 
than once, and was not of any great intrinsic value, I should 
return it in the best condition and with the most profound 
gratitude.” 

Mr. Ross swept a well-kept hand toward a tier of well-filled 
shelves. 

“Help yourself,” he said. 

Gilroy was drawn as if by a magnet to a copy of the “Oxford 
Book of Verse.’ 

I have this?” 


= 
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He stood for a long time looking down on that face cut out of a rose. And he began to feel creeping one 
him a strange embarrassment and lack of resolve 
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Drifting Smoke 


“Certainly.” 
“And where shall I return it?” 
“Don’t bother.” 
~ “Yes; you must let me do that, or I can’t possibly take it.” 
The agent took the book from Gilroy’s hand and wrote on 
the fly-leaf: 
Sumner Ross | 
Bedford, New York 


‘““Oh,” exclaimed Gilroy, “‘are you going to live at Bedford?” 
“T have land there,” said Mr. Ross, ‘‘and we intend to rent a 
house while we build another.” 
“I’m so glad,” said Gilroy. “I belong in that county—more 
over toward Katonah.” ; 
“Then I hope,” said Mr. Ross, “that 
you will return the book in person.” 
“T take you,” said Gilroy, “at the 
word, and I thank you.” 
He came out of Mr. Ross’s study in 
a great elation of spirits. For it seemed 
to him no earthly coincidence 
that the Rosses were to live 
in his own neighborhood, but 
the direct intervention 
of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. All at once it 
seemed to him as if he 
had known her a long 
time. 
“T’ve just borrowed 
this book,” he said, 
“and when my work’s 
through out here, I’m 
to return it to you— 
in person—at Bedford. 
Please say you're 
glad.” 
His eyes were bold 
and masterful, and she 
looked into them, and, 
without smiling, said 
that she was glad. 
Her obvious sincerity 
went to his head like 
wine. And, impelled 
by a sudden irresisti- 
ble necessity, he took 
her in his arms and 
kissed her. 
“Let me go,” she 
said quietly. “My 
father——” 
- “Come as far as the 
gate.” 
The bold eyes com- 
manded, and she went 
with him, silent and 
troubled. 
“Miss Ross,” he 
said, ‘I meant that kiss. I 
shall never love anyone but 
you. God bless you! God keep you! If 
I have frightened you, God forgive 
me.” 
He bent over to untie his pony’s reins from the hitching-post. 
‘ “How long,” she said, “is your work going to keep you out 
ere?” 


ll 


THE next day, when Oliver Pigeon rode to see Mr. Ross, there 
was no disarming vision at the gate, nor was Oliver received in 
the library like his white predecesscr. He was looked over by 
an Irish maid, told to wait, and the front’ door was reshut some- 
what hastily in his face, for there was a look in his eyes that 
might have frightened even the most courageous man servant. 

Mr. Ross opened the door presently, stepped into the full 
sunlight, and closed it behind him. 

“So it’s you, Pigeon! What do you want?” 

“I have come,” said Oliver quietly, “to tell you that you 
must leave the reservation forever within thirty days. We have 
had enough of you, and it is well known that you have got enough 


out of us. Youcame poor. You go rich. We cannot help that, 
But go you shall!” 

“You’re the fellow who wrote about me to Washington,” © 
observed Mr. Ross. 

“Yes,” said Oliver; “‘to Washington, where it seems the whine 
of a dog is of more weight than the word of a man.” 

“And suppose,” said Mr. Ross, “that it doesn’t suit my wishes 
or my convenience to leave the reservation at such short notice? 
Suppose I do not purpose to leave at all?” 

“Tf you haven’t gone by the thirtieth day,” said Oliver, “[ 
will kill you and take your scalp. And now we have talk 
enough.” 

“No, we haven’t!” said Mr. Ross. “‘Just remember that if I 


*"Nobody has any business down there at this time of night. 


Let's go and see who it is 


see you hanging round this neighborhood, I’ll put a bullet in 
you. Do you think I’m afraid of an Indian?” 

“I know you are,” said Oliver. “I read it in your face and in 
your blustering voice. And I know that you will be gone before 
the thirtieth day. And I am glad, because I do not wish to have 
any man’s blood upon my hands.” 

He turned his back squarely on the agent, walked slowly to 
the front gate, mounted his pony, and rode slowly away, his 
head hanging, heavy with thought. He was not altogether 
pleased with the interview. That Mr. Ross should go away 
scot-free, taking his wickedly acquired fortune with him, seemed 
a tame ending. He did not know that when Mr. Ross wished to 
sleep, he seemed to hear the coughing of Indians far gone in 
consumption and could not; and that the agent’s evil deeds had 
turned upon him and were tearing his peace of mind to rags and 
tatters. 

Mr. Ross did not purpose to give up the money that he had 
stolen more for his daughter’s sake than his own; but he did 
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purpose to put half a continent between himself and the scene 
of his grand larcenies and oppressions. He believed that the 
softer air of the home states would heal his sickened mind and 
give him rest. 

It was rumored throughout the length and breadth of the 
reservation that Mr. Ross was leaving forever. The school- 
master, a saint in his way, but utterly blind to what went on 
about him, rode from house to house begging for contributions 
to further the great scheme that had been hatched in his honest, 
narrow head. A testimonial—namely, something in silver—to be 
bought with a grateful peoples’ pennies and presented to their 
retiring friend and benefactor (together with an appropriate 
speech by himself) on the occasion of his going away forever. 

Let it be briefly recorded that the contribution was raised, the 
loving-cup bought, and the presentation made. 


IV 
Tuat he had drifted through Harvard like smoke and 


been twice an Olympic winner 
availed the great athlete noth- 


ing. A highly civilized white man, in all but color, he entered 
the doctor’s office. When he came out, he was a red Indian. 

“Keep in the open; sleep in the open,” the doctor had said, 
“and don’t worry.” 

“Tell me the truth: What would you give for my chances?” 

The doctor stammered something. 

Oliver rode to his grandfather’s house, thinking hard. Since 
he was going to die of the cough which had so troubled and then 
hurt him, it was necessary, as became a full-blooded Indian 
descended from chieftains, to consider where he should die and 
how. Upon these matters he brooded for three days. Then he 
talked with his grandfather. 

“T am dying of the white man’s consumption,” said Drifting 


Smoke, “but I do not wish to die here. I have the wish to see. 


the streams and forests of our people and there to die.” 
The old man’s lips trembled a little. 
“The white men have killed you. Have you thought of 
vengeance?” 
: “Yes; until the thought of it is‘sweet. There will be ven- 
eance.”” 
“Good!” said Gold-in-the-Face. 


Gouverneur Morris 


“T shall find Mr. Ross and kill him.” 

Gold-in-the-Face shook his head. 

“Torture him,” he said. 

“That, too.” 

“You don’t understand. You have unlearned a great deal 
from your white teachers. He has a daughter who is the apple 
of his eye. Let the father live, and remember that you took 
the daughter with you to the happy hunting-grounds. Let him 
find her dead and scalped—and remember always.” 

““May I take your head-dress and your bow and arrows?” 

“Ves ” said Gold-in-the-Face; “and we shall meet soon.” 

So they parted. To his parents and to his sisters, Drifting 
Smoke said never a word. He packed the head-dress of eagle 
feathers in a suitcase and wrapped the bow and arrows, which 
were too long for it, ina piece cf brown paper, put on his city 
clothes, remounted his pony, rode across lots to the station, 
steering with his knees, told his pony to go back home, and 
bought a through ticket for New York. 


V 


For some time, Mr. Ross had slept better. He had spent the 
early fall in exploring bis land near Bedford, the late fall with 
an architect, the winter.superintencing a gang of Italians and 
foresting his woods. He had kept so pleasurably busy 
that his conscience had been pushed to one side. It was 
not till he moved into his new house and began to lead 
the desultory life of a country gentleman that his insom- 
nia.returned. 

He was walking on his new terrace one day, 
planning to divert a stream and make a waterfall, 
when it seemed to him that not far off he heard 
some’ one distressfully coughing. The paroxysm 
passed, but not Mr. Ross’s memory of it. And he 
lay awake all night, or if he actually did sleep a little, 
it was only to be nightmared by the coughing. 

It was shortly after this that Mr. Ross’s chauffeur 
saw a ghost. Returning to the garage from a some- 
what protracted conference with little Miss Ross’s 
maid, a something caused him to stand stock-still 
suddenly in the black night. Then, his heart beat- 
ing very hard, he pressed the button of a small 
electric torch which he was carrying, and it seemed 
to him not as if he saw but as if he had just seen 
a naked man, red and shining, crowned with feathers, 
who melted without sound into a thicket of alders 
and scrub-oak. 

Drifting Smoke had returned to the land and the 
ways of his people. All that he had brought with 
him of ‘civilization lay at the bottom of a pond 
packed with stones into a leather suitcase. Save for 
a breech-clout and a crown of feathers, he inhabited 
the primeval forests of the River Hills as naked as 

the day he was born. And during all the weeks of 
his inhabitation, no one saw him but the chauffeur. 

The wooded country known as the River Hills is 
very large when the trees are in leaf. To keep 
therein from the knowledge of unsuspecting men 
was no great trick for an Indian. And he had in 
him a kind of homing-pigeon instinct which brought 
him almost, without seeking, to the best caves and 
hiding-places. When winter came and the leaves fell, it would 
be different. It would be far harder to hide, harder to get along 
with fires that could be put out at a moment’s notice, very hard 
to leave no track in the snow. — 

But when winter came, Drifting Smoke knew that he himself 
would be gone. At first, the novelty of the soft, damp forest-life 
had seemed to benefit him. But the germs that were trampling 
his lungs to pieces were only resting. Already they had begun 
to gallop once more, and with renewed vigor. It was impossible 
for him, at times, to keep from coughing. But if he had known 
the awful sleepless nights that the coughing gave Mr. Ross, he 
would not have tried. - 

For the most part, he went very hungry. But there was still 
game in the woods for a born hunter descended from hunters. 
His arrows brought down many a young ruffed grouse, and his 
improvised nets strangled many a trout in the river. One day, 
he actually shot a deer; but the weather was so hot that the 
meat did not last him long. 

’ At first, he slept without covering in a damp cave. He had 
expected to find bear to make robes of; but they had long 
been extinct in the county. He gradually (Continued on page 117) 
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Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 1913 


N THE winter of 1906 I had an audi- 
ence with the Pope Pius X—that beau- 


tiful-faced man who never wanted to be - 


pope, and whose personality. expressed 
his sense of serious responsibility under the 
burden of his position. The word ‘audi- 
ence” suggests sitting down in a stately room, 


alone with this august personage, and engag- _. 
ing in intimate conversation. Instead, it . 
meant waiting for a lengthy period of time in °” 


amore or less crowded room until a tired and 
overtaxed man with the weight of an enormous 
responsibility resting upon him entered, in 
the performance of a duty which must have 


grown monotonous to him, and in his brief. 


transit he bestowed a general blessing on 
everyone in the room. Each one bent 
the knee and kissed his hand. I, like 
all others, carried many rosaries and 
strings of beads over my arm, and ~ 
all these came in for their share of the 
general blessing. Naturally, no indi- 
vidual was privileged to converse 
with the Pope, but the “audience” 
left one with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing been in the presence of and 
having s seen at close range one of the 


Holidays 
and 
Honors 


The years following the events described in the las¢ chapter 
travel, and nearly every country in the world was visited. In 
usual experiences and interesting adventures that came to 


world-figures. Pope Pius was a tall man, with a beautiful, sad 
face. I felt drawn to him. ‘ My blessed chains and rosaries 


gave great pleasure to many sweet Catholic friends afterward; : 


and only last year I gave the last one to a dear girl, who sent it 
to a Catholic soldier, telling him it had been blessed by the Pope. 


Pope Pius X 


In the wonderful winters of travel I was 


privileged to enjoy with the man of my heart, 


no one stands out more clearly than the winter 
of 1908, which we spent in Honolulu. 
We were fortunate in obtaining one of 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel bungalows— 
a tiny house of three rooms,. hidden 
among tropical trees and shrubs, and 
only three, minutes’ walk from 
Young’s Hotel, where we dined. The 
Royal was closed that year. 
Our little bungalow was nearly all 
doors and windows—four doors and 
seven windows, with a snug bay 
window, screened by lace curtains, 
which made a dream of a reading- 
room nook. for my husband. Ab- 
solute charm hung about the little 
toy house. In all the happy weeks 
that followed, we never closed one 
of those seven windows or four doors; 
and we were put to sleep by the 
sighing of palms and the cries of 
tropical night birds, and wakened 
by a chorus of riotous day birds in 
the morning. 
Never in cny other spot on earth 
we found such utter 
freedom from obligations 
of all kinds and such ab- 
~ solute peace and serenity 
x as in this darling little 


bungalow. 
We procured the assist- 


ance of a little toy Japa- 

nese maid named Meekie, 

who performed many 

ple duties for me, while 

v our Chinese boy, Ah Luie, 

we found a comfort and a 
_ delight. 

Shortly after our arrival 

we met a very notable 

person, Governor Cleg- 

horn, who moved about 

among people with the air 

of one who belonged 

to a past era, as, mn 

truth, he did. Gover- 

nor Cleghorn, 4 

Scotchman, had 

come to the Ha- 

waiian Islands in 

his early man- 

hood, madea 


fortune and mar- - 


ried Like-Like 
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A Chater of an Autobiography 


The World and J | 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


were spent by Mrs. Wilcox largely. in 
this chapterarerelated a few of the un- 
her in the course of her wid: wanderings. 


sister of the then King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. ‘Their 
daughter, Princess 
Kaiulani, was heir ap- 
parent to the throne 
when the United States 
annexed Hawaii. 

Kaiulani had been 
sent to Scotland and 
England to be educated; 
and her father’s entire life 
had been spent in the endeavor 
to make his estate worthy of 
a future queen. No ruler of 


Princess 


Hawaii had ever lived in such a lordly David 
place as this estate of Governor Cleg- Kawananakoa, 
horn’s, called Ainahau, which we of Hawaii 


visited on two occasions. 

It is a half-hour’s ride by 
trolley from Honolulu, 
on the seashore, and 
was, at that time, 
resplendent with 
every beauty which 
nature, assisted by . 
wealth and good : 
taste, could supply. 
We walked through 
the wide-spreading 


grounds under the shadow of lordly palms. 
- Tropical vines flowered in audacicus colors, 
and flung bold arms about unresisting trees, 
and made a riot of strange blooms. Splen- 
did peacocks swept down the spacious paths 
beside the handsome white-haired host 
as he came to greet his guests; soft 
fountains played and refreshed the air 
with cooling sounds, and 
Rp. while the calendar declared 

the month was Febru- 


» ary, the weather was 
me that of July. 
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It was a superb scene, but over it rested the shadow of a great : : Tae cig * 
disappointment and a great sorrow. Kaiulani was abroad when 
the annexation of the islands took place. She was a 
young girl, brought up to think of herself asa future EE ? 
queen, and the blow to her ambitions proved a death- 
thrust. Speaking of his daughter, Governor Cleg- 
horn said: “She died of rheumatism of the heart, & 
a year after the annexation of Hawaii. It may - 
really be said that she died of annexation. All 
interest in life had gone for her with the passing 
of the monarchy.” . 
Later in the day we stood by the royal mauso- 
leum where Princess Kaiulani lies entombed 
beside her mother and royal uncle, and we re- 
called the words of the Persian poet: 


This, too, shall pass away. > 


After we left Kaiulani’s tomb and went 
back to our little bungalow, I wrote the 
following verses: 


KAIULANI 


Dreaming “ thrones, she grew from child to 
maid, 

While under royal palms soft fountains played. 

She saw herself in Time’s appointed hour 

Ruling her kingdom by Love’s potent power, 

Her radiant youth imperially arrayed. 

Where tropic suns were tempered by sweet 
shade, 

Protectifig love her pleasant pathway laid. 

And there she dwelt, a princess in her bower, 

Dreaming of thrones. 


Marauding changes brutally invade 
Her Island home; and yet Time’s hand is 


stayed. . 
Her name has left the fragrance of a flower; 
And in the regal state that was her dower, 
She sleeps in beauteous youth that cannot fade, 
Dreaming of thrones. 


We afterward visited the Kaiulani 
School, and, from a great collection of 
trinkets belonging to the princess, I was 
given a crown of small shells which, at first 
glance, seemed to be formed of feathers— 
a valuable addition to my collection of 
curios. 

Another Hawaiian princess we met 
socially was Princess David Kawananakoa, 
whose husband was a nephew of the late 
King Kalakaua, and who, therefore, had 
claims to possible queen-consortship had 
the monarchy continued. Princess David 
was astonishingly beautiful—the most per- 
fect type of the half-Hawaiian that can be 
conceived. Her mother, an exceedingly 
handsome, full-blooded native woman, mar- 
ried a Scotch-Irish capitalist by the name 
of Campbell in the golden days of the 
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her insist on her right to decapitate the men who had created 


~.-“™ a revolution against her in case she remained a queen under 
A a protectorate. This, we understood, had been the 
1eal cause of her complete deposition by the United 
States. 

Some years before we went to Hawaii, we had 
become interested in a protégé of the king who, at 
periodical times, made himself notorious through . 


i 
Be 


Waikiki, 
lulu’é 


pleasure-resort 


monarchy; and this princess and several very beautiful 
sisters were the result of the union. (One of the sisters 
was blond as wheat.) Both the princess and her mother 
(Mrs. Sam Parker, by her second marriage) were very 
fond of playing cards, and my husband had the pleasure of 
being invited to their games on several! occasions. 

One day, through Governor Cleghorn, 
we were accorded an audience with the 
deposed Queen Liliuokalani. 
The queen kept up a very 
royal attitude and never 
became democraticor . 
easy of approach. We Ly 
found her in her 
pretty house set 
in a tropical gar- 
den, attended by 
her lady in wait- 
ing and several 
litle brown 
maids of honor. 
She was an im- 
pressive -looking 


thet of 
the Hawaiian dynasty 


* political in? 
trigues and 
revolutions. 
The reason of 
our interest in 
the man was be- 
cause’ of his 
name, Robert . 
Wilcox. My 


person, large, to 
ignified, and open his morn-° 
unmistakably * ing» paper ‘and 
intellectual. -say tome,‘ Well, 
Through her Polyne- Ella, I-see I: am in 
sian beauty there was prison this morning.” 


also the hint of the 
African somewhere back 
in her ancestry. She 
spoke with a quiet, dignified re- 


One morning, he 
found that the Hawaiian 
Robert Wilcox -had been - 
sentenced to death, but he final- 


Sentment of her dethronement, Se -ly departed from earth through 
and believed absolutely in her right ii , a natural death several years before 
to rule. She was very gracious in Throne-room in the royal palace, Honolulu our visit. He had received from 
her treatment of us, and permitted me the king a military education in 


to read the lines of her beautifully shaped hand. Init were clearly | Italy, became an officer in the Italian army, and married an 
shown her powerful intellect, the artistic talents which enabled Italian countess, who believed him to be of royal blood and 
her to be a fine musician and to compose the immortal “Aloha _ straightway divorced him when she learned the contrary. He 
Onie,” whose poignant beauty has become known to the whole _ then married a native woman who was called Princess Theresa. 
world. There, too, I saw the savage instinct which had made This Princess Theresa, hearing of ove presence in Honolulu, 
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Sultan of Jokjakarta 
watching games in the 
inner court of the 
Kraton. 

(Center) Crown 
Prince of Java, 
with retainers 
and the Dutch 


governor-general 


became keenly inter- 
ested in meeting an- 
other Robert 
Wilcox, and so in- 
vited us to a 
native feast, a 
luau. It was 
given on her hus- 
band’s_ birthday, 
in honor of his 
memory, and 
there we met sev- 
enty-five natives 
of all ages and 
shades of color, 
and there were 
only two other 
fair-skinned 
guests. The feast 
was served at 
long, rough tables, 
the guests seated 
on benches. Big 
bowls of poi were 
placed before each of us, 
and we were expected 
to consume their contents 
by the use of our fingers. 
This poi (made from taro 
root) is the national dish of the 
South Seas, eaten at all times and 
in great quantities. We did not 
find it appetizing, but managed to 
dispose of some of it. Other mys- 
terious dishes were placed before us, which we had to accept with faith and courtesy. 
After the feast, there was music and dancing and, as a special favor, two once-famous 
dancers gave us the hula. It might shave seemed quite a naughty dance had the women 
been younger and slenderer. In their day, they must have been very attractive in the 


rather good-looking, heavy matrons, attired in the Hawaiian dress of that day 
(1908) which, in the States, we call a “Mother Hubbard.” We went forth from 
the Jugu hung with /eis on neck and hat—the native wreaths made of heavily 
fragrant flowers which are a part of every festival in Honolulu. 

Many pleasant courtesies were shown me that winter. The Kilohana 
Art League, which is the largest association of its kind in Honolulu, 
gave a reception for me. The feature of the evening was the presentation 
of a little poetical play of mine, entitled “Art vs. Cupid.” Then there 
were the usual dinners and luncheons, where I met the distinguished people 
of Honolulu, official and native, and there was a wonderful flower-festival, 
where the native pau riders performed brilliant equestrian feats. 

But happiest of all were the leisurely saunterings to suburban resorts just by our- 
selves. We went out to Waikiki and enjoyed the surf-riding, which we found nov 
sarah hence and interesting, quite as exciting as we imagined it would be. Our jaunts included 


Javanese 
princess of the 


Oriental manner and in Oriental costumes. On this occasion, they were simply. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Wahiwa, Pearl Harbor, and several immense sugar plantations. 
Such happy days! 

Every morning we ate a delicious pahaia—next to the mango 
the most perfect fruit on earth—in our little bungalow, before 
going over to the hotel for a midday breakfast. Then the after- 
noon was given to sightseeing until we grew tired and returned to 
our charming nook for a nap and a bath before dinner. After 
dinner, we received a caller. This caller we 
named “our bungalow cat.” Cats, instinctively 
knowing my interest in the feline race, 
almost invariably attach themselves 
to me wherever I go. This 
Hawaiian cat appeared the day 
after we entered the bungalow, 
in a stage of imminent ma- 
ternity. I fed her sump- 
tuously and prepared a 
box for her on our 
veranda, and hoped 
each morning to find 
it occupied by the 
cat family. Not 
until three days 
afterward did I 
see Madam Puss, 
who came back 
very hungry in- 
deed, and then 
stole away, evi- 
dently to her 
kittens, which I 
was unable to 
find, despite 
much Sherlock 
Holmes ___detec- 
tive work, for a 
period of three 
days. Then the 
caretaker of the 
vacant hotel 
found Madam 
Puss and _ her 
four kittens on the 
third story of the 
empty building in a 
dark corner of the 
linen-room. I brought her 
down and gave her won- 
derful luxury in a very 
quiet corner of our bunga- 
low, but after two or three 
more days she again disap- 
peared and returned to the old 
quarters, carrying each kitten up the 
three flight of stairs by the back of 
its neck. Every morning she came 
for her breakfast, and every night for her sup- 
per. Then, late in the evening, she made us a 
dinner-call, rolling at our feet and purring to tell 
us how she appreciated our attentions. Before 
leaving Honolulu, I had told, written, and tele- 
phoned to several of my friehds, asking for a home 
for each sturdy kitten. Two years later, when I 
passed through Honolulu again, on our trip round ¢ * 
the world, we went up to our bungalow and, find- 
ing the caretaker of the now open Hawaiian hotel, 
I inquired if my friends ever came for the kittens 
after my departure. 
Great Heavens, madam,” ejatulated the man, 

what trouble you did make me! There 
were only four kittens, and at least six- 
teen people came, demanding a 
kitten after you left.” 

Our departure was 
a very spectacular 
affair, as is usu- 
ally the case 
with visitors in 
Honolulu. 
Friends had prepared some old- 
time sports at the dock for my 
edification. A small. regiment 
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‘ of black native boys, attired in nature’s costume, came ‘bringing 


wreaths with: which* to decorate me, and ‘then procéeded to 
make high dives from the top of-the-ship into the sea. “Bands 
played, handkerchiefs’ antl flowers waved ‘as regretfully .we 
sailed away from Honolulu in the golden sunlight of a March 
day. The decks of the Manchuria were veritable flower shops. 
There were sixty-seven passengers that day, and all were flower- 
wreathed.. My~own /eis were mainly -made ‘of 
yellow flowers, my friends knowing my fondness 
"for that color. 


My. presentation to the Sultan of 
Java, Hamangkoeboewono VHI, 
at the royal palace of the Kraton 
in’ the city of Jokjakarta, 

came about in this way: 
We had received let- 
ters of introduction from 
a high official to Captain 
Happy, a retired-naval 
officer living at Sura- 
karta, who, upon the 
receipt of our letters, 
came at once to call 
upon» my husband 
and me and to of- 
fer his services 
toward our enter- 
tainment. Thete 
are two sultans cf 
Java, and great are 
the rivalry 
animosity existing 
between them. An 
old feud, originat- 
ing centuries ag 
between two 
brothers, keeps its 
smoldering fires 
smoking to this 
day. Each sultan 
believes he is the 
only rightful heir t> 
the throne, and each 
speaks of the other 
with disdain. It was to 
the- palace of the elder 
sultan that Captain Hap- 
py secured our admission 
during a great festival, 
and arranged to have us 
presented to his 
royal majesty ia 
person. This pai- 
. ticular. reception was 
given at the Kraton 
in célebration of a 
ceremony of the pre- 
vious: morning; viz, 
the. circumcision of 
(Continued on page 138) 
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the Dead 


They have gone down to the pit with their 
weapons of war, and they have laid their swords 
under their heads. 

* T was asad thing to see the old lady 
revert.” Prince Akuli shot an ap- 
prehensive glance sideward to 
where, under the shade of a kukui tree, an old wahine 

(Hawaiian woman) was just settling herself to begin on some 

work in hand. ‘Yes,” he nodded half sadly to me; “in her 

last years, Hiwilani went back to the old ways and to the old 
beliefs—in secret, of course. And, believe me, she was some col- 
lector herself. You should have seen her bones. She had them 
all about her bedroom in big jars, and they constituted most 
all her relatives, except a half-dozen or so that Kanau beat her 
out of by getting to them first. The way the pair of them used 
to quarrel about those bones was awe-inspiring. And it gave 
me the creeps, when I was a boy, to go into that big, forever- 
twilight room of hers, and know that in this jar was all that 
remained of my maternal grandaunt, and that in that jar was 
my great-grandfather, and that in all the jars were the preserved 
bone-remnants of the shadowy dust of the ancestors whose seed 
had come down and been incorporated in the living, breathing 
me. Hiwilani had gone quite native at the last, sleeping on 
mats on the hard floor—she’d fired out of the room the great 
royal, canopied four-poster that had been presented to her 
grandmother by Lord Byron, who was the cousin of the Don 

Juan Byron and came here in the frigate Blonde in 1825. 

“She went back to all-native at the last, and I can see her 
yet, biting a bite out of the raw fish ere she tossed them to her 
women to eat. And she made them finish her poi, or whatever 
else she did not finish of herself. She—” He broke off abruptly, 
and by the sensitive dilation of his nostrils and by the expression 
of his mobile features, I saw that he had read in the air and 
identified the odor that offended him. 

“Deuce take it!” he cried tome. “It stinks to heaven! And 
I shall be doomed to wear it until we’re rescued.” 

There was no mistaking the object of his abhorrence. The 
ancient crone was making a dearest-loved Jei (wreath) of the 
fruit of the hala, which is the screw-pine, or pandanus, of the 
South Pacific. She was cutting the many sections, or nut-envelops, 
of the fruit into fluted bell-shapes, preparatory to stringing them 
on the twisted and tough inner bark of the hau tree. It cer- 
tainly smelled to heaven, but, to me, a malahini (newcomer), 
the smell was more wine-woody and fruit-juicy, and not un- 
pleasant. 

Prince Akuli’s limousine had broken an axle a quarter of a 
mile away, and he and I had sought shelter from the sun in this 
veritable bowery of a mountain home. Humble and grass- 
thatched was the house, but it stood in a treasure-garden of 
begonias that sprayed their delicate blooms a score of feet above 
our heads, that were like trees, with willowy trunks of trees as 
thick as a man’s arm. Here we refreshed ourselves with drink- 
ing-coconuts, while a cowboy rode a dozen miles to the nearest 
telephone and summoned 2 machine from town. The town itself 
we could see, the Lakanaii metropolis of Olokona, a smudge of 
smoke on the shore-line as we looked down across the miles of 
cane fields, the billow-wreathed reef-lines, and the blue haze of 
ocean to where the island of Oahu shimmered like a dim opal 
on the horizon. ~ 

Mens is the valley-isle of Hawaii, and Kauai the garden-isle; 


By Jack London 


Tilustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


but Lakanaii, lying abreast of Oahu, is 
recognized in the present, and was known 
of old and always, as the jewel-isle of the 
group. Not the largest, or nearly the 
smallest, Lakanaii is conceded by all to 
be the wildest, the most wildly beautiful, 
and, in its size, the richest of all the islands. Its sugar-tonnage 
per acre is the highest; its mountain beef-cattle the fattest; its 
rainfall the most generous without ever being disastrous. It re- 
sembles Kauai in that it is the first-formed and therefore the old- 
est island, so that it has had time sufficient to break down its 
lava rock into the richest of soil, and to erode the cajions be- 
tween the ancient craters until they are like Grand Cajfions of 
the Colorado, with numberless waterfalls plunging thousands of 
feet in the sheer, or dissipating into veils of vapor and evanescing 
in mid-air, to descend softly and invisibly through a mirage of 
rainbows, like so much dew or gentle shower, upon the abyss 
floors. 

Yet Lakanaii is easy to describe. But how can one describe 
Prince Akuli? To know him is to know all Lakanaii most thor- 
oughly. In addition, one must know thoroughly a great deal 
of the rest of the world. In the first place, Prince Akuli has no 
recognized or legal right to be called “Prince.” Furthermore, 
“Akuli” means “squid.” So that “Prince Squid” could hardly 
be the dignified title of the straight descendant of the oldest and 
highest aliis (high chiefs) of Hawaii—an old and exclusive stock, 


wherein, in the ancient way of the Egyptian Pharaohs, brothers ° 


and sisters had wed even on the throne, for the reason that they 
could not marry beneath rank, that in all their known world 
there was none of higher rank, and that, at every hazard, the 
dynasty must be perpetuated. 

I have heard Prince Akuli’s singing historians (inherited from 
his father) chanting their interminable genealogies, by which 
they demonstrated that he was the highest a/ii in all Hawaii. 
Beginning with Wakea, who is their Adam, and with Papa, 
their Eve, through as many generations as there are letters in 
our alphabet, they trace down to Nanakaoko, the first ancestor 
born in Hawaii and whose wife was Kahihiokalani. Later, but 
always highest, their generations split from the generations of 
Ua, who was the founder of the two distinct lines of the Kauai 
and Oahu kings. 

In the eleventh century A.D., by the Lakanaii historians, at 
the time brothers and sisters mated because none existed to 
exceed them, their rank received a boost of new blood of rank 
that was next to heaven’s door. One Hoikemaha, steering by 
the stars and the ancient traditions, arrived in a great double 
canoe from Samoa. He married a lesser alii of Lakanaii, and, 


when his three sons were grown, returned with them to Samoa, ' 


to bring back his own youngest brother. But with him he 
brought back Kumi, the son of Tui Manua, which latter’s rank 
was highest in all Polynesia and barely second to that of the 
demigods and gods. So the estimable seed of Kumi, eight cen- 
turies before, had entered into the aliis of Lakanaii and been 
passed down by them in the undeviating line to reposit in Prince 
Akuli. 

Him I first met, talking with an Oxford accent, in the officers’ 
mess of the Black Watch in South Africa. This was just before 
that famous regiment was cut to pieces at Magersfontein. He 
had as much right to be in that mess as he had to his accent, 
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for he was Oxford-educated und held the queen’s commission. 
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“And it gave me the creeps, 
when I was a boy, to go into 
that big, forever-twilight 
room of hers, and know that 
in all the jars were the pre- : 
served bone-remnants of the shadowy dust of the ancestors 
whose seed had come down and been incorporated in the 
living, breathing me™ 


With him, as his guest, taking a look at the war, was Prince 
Cupid, so nicknamed, but the true prince of all Hawaii, includ- 
ing Lakanaii, whose real and legal title was Prince Jonah Kuhio 
Kalanianaole, and who might have been the living King of Hawaii 
Nei had it not been for the haole (white man) revolution and 
annexation—this despite the fact that Prince Cupid’s alii 
genealogy was lesser to the heaven-boosted genealozy of Prince 
Akuli. For Prince Akuli might have been King of Lakanaii, 
and of all Hawaii, perhaps, had not his grandfather been soundly 
thrashed by the first and greatest of the Kamehamehas. 

This had occurred in the year 1810, in the booming days of 
the sandalwood trade, and in the same year that the King of 
Kauai came in and was good and ate out of Kamehameha’s 
hand. Prince Akuli’s grandfather, in that year, had received his 
trouncing and subjugating because he was “old-school.” He 
had not imaged island-empire in terms of gunpowder and haole 
gunners. Kamehameha, farther-visioned, had annexed the ser- 
vice of haoles, including such men as Isaac Davis, mate and sole 
survivor of the massacred crew of the schooner Fair American, 
and John Young, captured boatswain of the snow Eleanor. And 
Isaac Davis and John Young and others of their waywardly 
adventurous ilk, with six-pounder brass carronades from the 
captured Iphigenia and Fair American, had destroyed the war- 
canoes and shattered the morale of the King of Lakanaii’s land- 
fighters, receiving duly in return from Kamehameha, according 
to agreement: Isaac Davis, six hundred mature and fat hogs; 
John Young, five hundred of the same described pork on the 
hoof that was split. 

And so, out of all the primitive cultures and beast-man’s 
gropings toward the stature of manhood, out of all red murders, 
and brute battlings, and matings with the younger brothers of 
the demigods, world-polished, Oxford-accented, twentieth- 
century to the tick of the second, comes Prince Akuli—Prince 
Squid—pure-veined Polynesian, 2 living bridge across the thou- 
sand centuries, comrade, friend, and\fellow traveler, out of his 
wrecked seven-thousand-dollar limousine, marooned with me in 
4 begonia paradise fourteen hundred feet above the sea and his 


island metropolis of Olokona, 
to tell me of his mother, who 
reverted ia her old age to an- 
cientness of religious concept and 
ancestor-worship, and collected and 
surrounded herself with the charnel 
bones of those who had been her 
forerunners back in the darkness of 
time. 

“King Kalakaua started this col- - 
lecting fad over on Oahu,” Prince 
Akuli continued. “And his queen, 
Kapiolani, caught the fad from him. 
They collected everything—old 
makaloa mats, old tapas, old cala- 
bashes, old double canoes, and idols 
which the priests had saved from 
the general destruction in 1819. I 
haven’t seen a pearl-shell fish-hook 
in years, but I swear that Kalakaua 
accumulated ten thousand of them, 
to say nothing of human-jaw-bone: 
fish-hooks, and feather cloaks, and 
capes and helmets, and stone adzes, 
and poi-pounders of phallic design. 
When he and Kapiolani made their 
royal progresses round the islands, 
their hosts had to hide away their 
persona! relics. For to the king, in 
theory, belongs all property of his 
people, and with Kalakaua, when it 
came to the old things, theory and 
practise were one. : 

“From him, my father, 
Kanau, got the collecting 
bee in his bonnet, and 
Hiwilani was likewise in- 
fected. But father was 
modern to his finger-tips. 
He believed neither in the 
gods of the kahunas [priests] 
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76 In the Cave 


nor of the missionaries. He didn’t believe in anything except 
sugar stocks, horse-breeding, and that his grandfather had been 
a fool in not collecting a few Isaac Davises and John Youngs and 
brass carronades before he went to war with Kamehameha. So 
he collected curios in the pure collector’s spirit; but my mother 
took it seriously. That was why she went in for bones. I re- 
member, too, she had an ugly old stone idol she used to yam- 
mer to and crawl round on the floor before. It’s in the Deacon 
Museum now. [sent it there after her death, and her collection 
of bones to the royal mausoleum in Olokona. 

“T don’t know whether you remember her father was Kaaukuu. 
Well, he was, and he was a giant. When they built the mauso- 
leum, his bones, nicely cleaned and preserved, were dug out of 
their hiding-place and placed in the mausoleum. Hiwilani had 
an old retainer, Ahuna. She stole the key from Kanau one night, 
and made Ahuna go and steal her father’s bones out of the mauso- 
leum. I know. And he must have been a giant. She kept him 
in one of her big jars. One day, when I was a tidy size of a,lad 
and curious to know if Kaaukuu was as big as tradition had 
him, I fished his intact lower jaw out of the jar and the wrap- 
pings, and tried it on. I stuck my head right through it, and it 
rested round my neck and on my shoulders like a horse-collar. 
And every tooth was in the jaw, whiter than porcelain, without 
a cavity, the enamel unstained and unchipped. I got the wallop- 
ing of my life for that offense, although she had to call old Ahuna 
in to help give it to me. But the incident served me well. It 
won her confidence in me that I was not afraid of the bones of 
the dead ones, and it won for me my Oxford education—as 
you shall see, if that car doesn’t arrive first. 

“Old Ahuna was one of the real old ones with the hall-mark 
on him and branded into him of faithful born-slave service. 
He knew more about my mother’s family and my father’s than 
did both of them put together. And he knew, what no living | 
other knew, the burial-place of centuries where were hid the 
bones of most cf her ancestors and of Kanau’s. Kanau couldn’t 
worm it out of the old fellow, who looked upon Kanau as an 
apostate. 

“Hiwilani struggled with the old codger for years. How she 
ever succeeded is beyond me. Of course, on the face of it, she 
was faithful to the old religion. This might have persuaded 


Ahuna to loosen up a little. Or she may have jolted fear into~ 


him; for she knew a lot of the line of chatter of the old Huni 
sorcerers, and she could make a noise like being on terms of 
utmost intimacy with Uli, who is the chiefest god of sorcery of 
all the sorcerers. She could skin the ordinary 
kahuna lapaau [medicine-man] when it came to 
praying to Lonopuha and Koleamoku, read 
dreams and visions and signs and omens and 
indigestions to beat the band, 
make the practitioners under 
the medicine-god, Maiola, look 
like thirty cents, pull off a pule- 
hee incantation that would make 
them dizzy, and she claimed to 
a practise of kahuna hoonoho, 
which is modern spiritism, sec- 
ond to none. I have myself 
seen her drink the wind, throw 
a fit, and prophesy. The auma- 
kuas were brothers to her when 
she slipped offerings to them 
across the altars of the ruined 
heiaus [temples] with a line of 
prayer that was as unintelligible 
to me as it was hair-raising. 
And as for old Ahuna, she could 
make him get down on the floor 
and yammer and bite himself when she pulled the real 
mystery-dope on him. 

“Nevertheless, my private opinion is that it was the 
anaana stuff that got him. She snipped off a lock of his 
hair one day with a pair of manicure-scissors. This lock of hair 
was what we cal! ‘maunu,’ meaning ‘the bait.’ And she took 
jolly good care to let him know she had that bit of his hair. 
Then she tipped it off to him that she had buried it, and was 
er each night in her offerings and incantations 
to 


“That was the regular praying-to-death?” I queried, in the 
pause of Prince Akuli’s lighting his cigarette. 

“Sure thing!” he nodded. “And Ahuna fell for it. First, he 
tried to locate the hiding-place of the bait of his hair. Failing 
that, he hired a pahiuhiu [sorcerer] to find it for him. But 
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Hiwilani queered that game by threatening the sorcerer to * 


practise apo leo on him, which is the art of permanently depriy- 
ing a person of the power of speech without otherwise injuring 
him. 


“Then it was that Ahuna began to pine away and get more 
like a corpse every day. In desperation, he appealed to Kanau, 
I happened to be present. You have heard what sort of a man 
my father was. 

“*Pig!’ he called Ahuna. ‘Swine-brains! Stinking fish! 
Die, and be done with it! You aie a fool. It is all nonsense. 
There is nothing in anything. The drunken haole, Howard, can 
prove the missionaries wrong. Square-face gin proves Howard 
wrong. The doctors say he won’t last six months. Even square- 
face gin lies: Life is a liar, too. And here are hard times upon 
us, and aslump in sugar. Glanders has got into my brood-mares, 
I wish I could lie down and sleep for a hundred years and wake 
up to find sugar up a hundred points.’ 

“Father was something of a philosopher himself, with a bitter 
wit and a trick of spitting out staccato epigrams. He clapped 
his hands. ‘Bring me a high-ball,’ he commanded. ‘No; bring 
me two high-balls.’ Then he turned on Ahuna. ‘Go and let 


yourself die, old heathen, survival of darkness, blight of the Pit ' 


that you are. But don’t die on these premises. I desire merri- 
ment and laughter, and the sweet tickling of music and the 
beauty of youthful motion, not the croaking of sick toads and 
googly-eyed corpses about me, still afoot on their shaky legs. 
I’ll be that way soon enough if I live long enough. And it will 
be my everlasting regret if I don’t live long enough. Why did 
I sink that last twenty thousand into Curtis’s plantation? 
Howard warned me the slump was coming, but I thought it 
was the square-face making him lie. And Curtis has blown his 
brains out, and his head /una has run away with his daughter, 
and the sugar-chemist has got typhoid, and everything’s going 
to smash.’ 

“He clapped his hands for his servants, and commanded: 
‘Bring me my singing boys. And the hula-dancers—plenty of 
them. And send for old Howard. Somebody’s got to pay, and 
I’ll shorten his six months of life by a month. But, above all, 
music. Let there be music. It is stronger than drink and quicker 
than opium.” 

“He—with his music-druggery! It was his father, the old 
savage, who was entertained on board a French frigate and for 
the first time heard an orchestra. When the little concert was 
over, the captain, to find which piece he liked best, asked which 


“As for old Ahuna, she 
* floor and yammer and 
the real mystery- 


piece he’d like repeated. Well, when grandfather got done 
describing, what piece do you think it was?” 

I gave up, while the Prince lighted a fresh cigarette. . 

“Why, it was the first one, of course. Not the real first one, 
but the tuning-up that preceded it.” 

I nodded, with eyes and face mirthful of appreciation, and 
Prince Akuli, with another apprehensive glance at the old wahine 
and her half-made hala Jei, returned to his tale of the bones of 
his ancestors. 

“It was somewhere round this stage of the game that old 
Ahuna gave in to Hiwilani. He didn’t exactly give in. He 
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compromised. That’s where I come in. If he would bring her 
the bones of her mother and of her grandfather (who was the 
father of Kaaukuu, and who, by tradition, was rumoted to have 
been even bigger than his giant son), she would return to Ahuna 
the bait of his hair she was praying him to death with. He, 
on the other hand, stipulated that he was not to reveal to her 
the secret burial-place of all the alii of Lakanaii all the way back. 
Nevertheless, he was too old to dare the adventure alone, must 
be helped by some one who, of necessity, would come to know 
the secret, and I was that one. I was the highest alii, besides 
my father and mother, and they were no higher than I. 

“So I came upon the scene, being summoned into the twilight 
room to confront those two 
dubious old ones who dealt 
with the dead. They were a 
pair—mother, fat to despair of 
helplessness; Ahuna, thin as a 
skeleton and as fragile. Of 
her, one had the impression 
that if she lay down on her 
back she could not roll over 
without the aid of block and 
tackle; of Ahuna, one’s im- 
pression was that the tooth- 


could make him get down on the 
bite himself when she pulled 
dope on him 


pickedness of him would shatter to splinters if one bumped 
into him, 

‘And when they had broached the matter, there was more 
pilikia {trouble]. My father’s attitude stiffened my resolution; 
I refused f go on the bone-snatching expedition. I said I didn’t 
care a whoop for the bones of all the a/its of my family and race. 
You see; I had just discovered Jules Verne, loaned me by old 
Howard, and was reading my head off. Bones? When there 
were North Poles and centers of earths, and hairy comets to ride 
across space among the stars! Of course I didn’t want to go on 
any bone-snatching expedition. I said my father was able-bodied, 
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and he could go, splitting equally with her whatever bones he 
brought back. - But she said he was only a blamed collector, or 
words to that effect, only-stronger. 

“‘“T know. him,’ she assured me. ‘He’d bet his mother’s bones 
on a horse-race or an ace full.’ 

“T stood with, father when it. came to modern skepticism, and 
I told her the whole thing was rubbish. ‘Bones?’ I said. ‘What 
are bones? Even field-mice and mangy rats and_ cockroaches 
have bones, though the. roaches wear their_bones outsidé theic 
meat instead of inside. The’ difference between man and other 
animals,’ I told her, ‘is not. bonés but brains. Why, a bullock 
has bigger bones than a man, and more than one fish I’ve eaten 
has more’ bones, while a whale beat creatiori when it “comes 
to bones.’ 

“Tt was frank talk, which is our Hawaiian way, as you have 
long since’ learned. In return, equally frank, she regretted she 
hadn’t given me away as a feeding child when I was born. 
Next, she bewailed that she had ever borne me. 
From that, it was only a step to amaana me. She 
threatened me with it, and I did the bravest 
thing I have ever done. Old Howard had 
given me a knife of many blades and corkscrews 
and screw-drivers and all sorts of contrivances, 
including a tiny pair of scissors. I pro- 
ceeded to pare my finger nails. 

““*There!’ I said, as I put the parings 
into her hand. ‘Just to show you what I 
think of it. There’s bait and tospare. Go 
on and anaana me—if you can.’ 

“T have said it was brave. It was. I 
was only fifteen, and I had lived all my 
days in the thick of the 
mystery-stuff, while my 
skepticism, very recent- 
ly acquired, was only 
skin-deep. I could be 
a skeptic out in the open 
in the sunshine. But I 
was afraid of the dark. 
And in that twilight 
room, the bones of the 
dead all about me in 
the big jars, why, the 
oid lady had me scared 
stiff. As we say to-day, 
she had my goat. Only, 
I was brave and didn’t 
let on. And I put my 
bluff across, for my 
mother flung the par- 
ings into my face and burst 
into tears. Tears in an elder- 
ly woman weighing three 
hundred and twenty pounds 
are scarcely impressive, and 
I hardened the brassiness of my 
bluff. 

“She shifted her attack and 
proceeded to talk with the dead. 
Nay, more—she summoned them 
there, and, though I was all ripe 
to see but couldn’t, Ahuna saw the father 
‘ of Kaaukuu in the corner and lay down 
on the floor and yammered. Just the 
same, although I almost saw the old 
giant, I didn’t quite see him. 

“ ‘Tet him talk for himself,’ I said. 
But Hiwilani persisted in doing the talk- 
ing for him and in laying upon me his 
solemn injunction that I must go with 
Ahuna to the burial-place and bring back the bones desired by 
my mother. But I argued that, if the dead ones could be in- 
volved to kill living men by wasting sicknesses, and that if the 
dead ones could transport themselves from their burial-crypts 
into the corner of her room, I couldn’t see why they shouldn’t 
leave their bones behind them, there in her room and ready to 
be jarred, when they said good-by and departed for the middle 
world, the overworld, or the underworld, or wherever they 
abided when they weren’t paying social calls. 

“Whereupon mother let loose on poor old Ahuna, or let loose 
upon him the ghost of Kaaukuu’s father, supposed to becrouc - 
ing there in the corner, who commanded Ahuna to divulge to 
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her the burial-place. I tried to stiffen him up, telling him to 
let the old ghost divulge the secret himself, than whom nobody 
else knew it better, seeing that he had resided there upward 
of a century. But Ahuna was old-school. He possessed no iota 
of skepticism. The more Hiwilani frightened him, the more he 
rolled on the floor and the louder he yammered. 

“But when he began to bite himself, I gave in. I felt sorry 
for him, but, over and beyond that, I began to admire him. He 
was sterling stuff, even if he was a survival of darkness. Here, 
with the fear of mystery cruelly upon him, believing Hiwilani’s 
dope implicitly, he was caught between two fidelities. She was 
his living alii, his alii kapo (sacred chieftess]. He must be faithful 
to her, yet more faithful must he be to all the dead and gone 
aliis of her line, who depended solely on him that their bones 
should not be disturbed. 

“T gave in. But I, too, imposed stipulations. Steadfastly had 
my father, new-school, refused to let me go to England for my 
education. That sugar was slumping was reason sufficient for him. 
Steadfastly had my mother, old-school, refused, her heathen mind 
too dark to place any value on education, while it was shrewd 
enough to discern that education led to unbelief in all that was 
old. I wanted to study—to study science, the arts, philosophy, 
to study everything old Howard knew, which enabled him, on 
the edge of the grave, undauntedly to sneer at superstition and 
to give me Jules Verne to read. He was an Oxford man before 
he went wild and wrong, and it was he who had set the Oxford 
bee buzzing in my noddle. : 

“In the end, Ahuna and I, old-school and new-school leaguéd 
together, won out. Mother promised that she’d make father 
send me to England, even if she had to pester him into a pro- 
longed drinking that would make his digestion go back on him. 
Also, Howard was 1: accompany me, so that I could decently 
bury him in England. He was a queer one, old Howard, an in- 
dividual if there ever was one. Let me tell you a little story 
about him. It was when Kalakaua was starting on his trip 
round the world. You remember—when Armstrong and Judd 
and the drunken valet of a German baron accompanied him. 
Kalakaua made the proposition to Howard——” 

But here the long apprehended calamity fell upon Prince 
Akuli. The old wahine had finished her hala lei. Barefooted, 
with no adornment of femininity, clad in a shapeless shift of 


much washed cotton, with age-withered face and labor-gnarled 
hands, she cringed before him and crooned a mele in his honor, 
and, still cringing, put the /ei round his neck. It is true, the 
hala smelled most freshly strong, yet was the act beautiful to 


me, and the old woman herself beautiful to me. My mind 
leaped into the prince’s narrative, so that to Ahuna I could not 
help likening her. 

Oh, truly, to be an alii in Hawaii, even in this second decade 
of the, twentieth century, is no light thing. The alii, utterly of 
the new, must be kindly and kingly to those old ones absolutely 
of the old. Nor did the prince without a kingdom, his loved island 
long since annexed by the United States and incorporated into 
a territory along with the rest of the Hawaiian Islands—nor did 
the prince betray his repugnance for the odor of the hala. He 
bowed his head graciously; and his royal, condescending words 
of pure Hawaiian I knew would make the old woman’s heart 
warm until she died with remembrance of the wonderful occa- 
sion. The wry grimace he stole to me would not have been made 
had he felt any uncertainty of its escaping her. 

“And so,” Prince Akuli resumed, after the wahkine had tot- 
tered away in an ecstasy, ‘‘Ahuna and I departed on our grave- 
robbing adventure. You know the Iron-bound Coast?” 

I nodded, knowing full well the spectacle of those lava leagues 
of weather-coast, truly iron-bound so far as landing-places or 
anchorages were concerned, great forbidding cliff-walls thou- 
sands of feet in height, their summits wreathed in cloud and 
rain-squall, their knees hammered by the trade-wind billows into 
spouting, spuming white, the air, from sea to rain-cloud, spanned 
by a myriad leaping waterfalls, provocative, in day or night, of 
countless sun and lunar rainbows. Valleys, so called; but fis- 
sures rather, slit the cyclopean walls here and there, and lead 
away into a lofty and madly vertical back country, most of it 
inaccessible to the foot of man and trod only by the wild goat. 

“Precious little you know of it,” Prince Akuli retorted, in 
reply to my nod. “ You’ve seen it only from the decks of steamers. 
There are valleys, there, inhabited valleys, out of which there 
is no exit by land, and perilously accessible by canoe only on 
the selected days of two months in the year. When I was twenty- 
. eight, I was over there in one of them on a hunting-trip. Bad 
weather in the auspicious period marooned us for three weeks. 
Then five of my party and myself swam for it, out through the 
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surf. Three of us made the canoes waiting for us. The other, * 


two were flung back on the sand, each with a broken arm. Save _ 
for us, the entire party remained there until the next year, ten 
months afterward. And one of them was Wilson, of Wilson &. 
Wall, the Honolulu sugar factors. And he was engaged to be. 
married. 

“T’ve seen a goat, shot by a hunter above, land at my feet 
a thousand yards underneath. Believe me, that landscape 
seemed to rain goats and rocks for ten minutes. One of my 
canoemen fell off the trail between the two little valleys of Aipio 
and Luno. He hit, first, fifteen hundred feet beneath us, and 
fetched up in a ledge three hundred feet farther down. We didn’t 
bury him. We couldn’t get to him, and flying-machines had not 
yet been irivented. His bones are there now, and, barring earth- 
—_ and volcano, will be there when the trumps of judgment 
sound. 

“Goodness me! Only the other day, when our Promotion 
Committee, trying to compete with Honolulu for the tourist 
trade, called in the engineers to estimate what it would cost to 
build a scenic drive round the Iron-bound Coast, the lowest 
figures were a quarter of a million dollars a mile! 

“And Ahuna and I, an old man and a young boy, started for ° 
that stern coast in a canoe paddled by old men. The youngest 
of them, the steersman, was over sixty, while the rest of them 
averaged seventy at the very least. There were eight of them, 
and we started in the night-time, so that none should see us go. 
Even these old ones, trusted all their lives, knew no more than 
the fringe of the secret. To the fringe only could they take us. 

“And the fringe was—I don’t mind telling that much—the 
fringe was Ponuloo Valley. We got there the third afternoon 
following. The old chaps weren’t strong on the paddles. It 
was a funny expedition, into such wild waters, with now one 
and now another of our ancient-mariner crew collapsing and 
even fainting. One of them actually died on the second morning 
out. We buried him overside. It was positively uncanny— 
the heathen ceremonies those gray ones pulled off in burying, 
their gray brother. And I was only fifteen, alii kapo over them 
by blood of heathenness and right of hereditary heathen rule, 
with a penchant for Jules Verne and shortly to sail for England ~ 
for my education! So one learns. Small wonder my father was _ 
a philosopher, in his own lifetime spanning the history of man 
from human sacrifice and idol-worship, through the religions 
of man’s upward striving to the Medusa of rank atheism at the 
end of it all. Small wonder that. like old Ecclesiastes, he found — 
vanity in all things and surcease in sugar stocks, singing boys, 
and hula-dancers.” 

Prince Akuli debated with his soul for an interval. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed; “I have done some spanning of time 
myself.” He sniffed disgustedly of the odor of the hala /ei that 
stifled him. ‘It stinks of the ancient,” he vouchsafed. “I? 
I stink of the modern.’ My father was right. The sweetest of 
all is sugar up a hundred points, or four aces in a poker-game, 
If the big war lasts another year, I shall clean up three-quarters 
of a million over a million. If peace breaks to-morrow, with 
the consequent slump, I could enumerate a hundred who will 
lose my direct bounty and go into the old natives’ homes my 
father and I long since endowed for them.” F 

He clapped his hands, and the old wahine tottered toward him 
in an excitement of haste to serve. She cringed before him as 
he drew pad and pencil from his breast-pocket. 

“Each month, old woman of our old race,” he addressed her, 
“will you receive, by rural free delivery, a piece of written paper 
that you can exchange with any storekeeper anywhere for ten — 
dollars gold. This shall be so for as long as you live. Behold! 
I write the record and the remembrance of it, here and now, with 
this pencil on this paper. And this is because you are of my 
race and service, and because you have honored me this day - 
with your mats to sit upon and your thrice-blessed and thrice- ; + 
delicious hala Jei.”” He turned to me a weary and skeptical eye,’ * 
saying, “And if I die to-morrow, not alone will the lawyers - 
contest my disposition of my property, but they will contest = 
my benefactions and my pensions accorded and the clarity of 
my mind. 4 

“Tt was the right weather of the year; but, even then, with 
our old weak ones at the paddles, we did not attempt the land- 
ing until we had assembled half the population of Ponuloo ~ 
Valley down on the steep little beach. Then we counted our ~ 
waves, selected the best one, and ran in on it. Of course the - 
canoe was swamped and the outrigger smashed, but the ones on — 
shore dragged us up unharmed beyond the wash. ; 

“Ahuna gave his orders. In the night-time, all must remain 
within their houses, and the dogs be tied up and have their jaws 
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bound so that there 
should be no bark- 

ing. And in the night- 

time Ahuna and 1 stole 

out on our journey, no 
one knowing whether we went 
to the right or left or up the 
valley toward its head. We 
carried jerky and hard poi 
and dried aku, and from’ the 
quantity of the food, I knew 
we were to be gone several 
days. Such atrail! A Jacob’s 
ladder to the sky, truly, for 
that first pali [precipice], al- 
most straight up, was three 
thousand feet above the sea. 
And we did it in the dark! 

“At the top, beyond the sight of the 
valley we had left, we slept until day- 
light on the hard rock in a hollow nook 
Ahuna knew, and that was so small that 
we were squeezed. And the old fellow, 
for fear that J might move in the heavy 
restlessness of lad’s sleep, lay on the 
outside with one arm resting across me. 
At daybreak, I saw why. Between us 
and the lip of the cliff scarcely a yard 
intervened. I crawled to the lip and 
looked, watching the abyss take on 
immensity in the growing light, and 
trembling from the fear of height 
that was upon me.- At last, I made 
out the sea, over half a mile straight 
beneath. And we had done this 
thing in the dark! 

“Down in the next valley, which 
was a very tiny one, we found evi- 
dences of the ancient popula- 
tion, but there were no people. 
The only way was the crazy 
footpaths up and down the 
dizzy valley-walls from valley 
to valley. But lean and aged 
as Ahuna was, he seemed un- 
tirable. In the second valley 
dwelt an old leper in hiding. 
He did not know me, and when 

Ahuna told him who I was, 

he groveled at my feet, al- 

most clasping them, and 
mumbled a mele of all my 
line out of a lipless mouth. 

“The next valley proved 
to be the valley. It was 
- long and so narrow 

that its floor had 
caught not sufficient 
space of soil to grow 
taro for a single per- 
son. Also, it had no 
beach, the stream 
that threaded it leap- 
ing a pali of several 
hundred feet down to the sea. 
It was a God-forsaken place 
of naked, eroded lava, to 
which only rarely could the 


scant vegetation find root-hold. For miles we followed up that 
winding fissuré through the towering walls, far into the chaos of 
that country that lies behind the Iron-bound Coast. How far 
that valley penetrated, I do not know, but, from the quantity of 
water in the stream, I judged it far. We did not go to the val- 
ley’s head. I could see Ahuna casting glances to all the peaks, 
and I knew he was taking bearings, known to him alone, from 
natural objects. When he halted at the last, it was with abrupt 
certainty. His bearings had crossed. He threw down the portion 
of food and outfit he had carried. It was the place. I looked 
on either hand at the hard, implacable walls, naked of vegetation, 
and could dream of no burial-place possible in such bare adamant. 
“We ate, then stripped for work. Ahuna permitted me to 


retain only my shoes. He stood beside me at the edge of a deep 


pool, likewise appareled and prodigiously skinny. 

“*Vou will dive down into the pool at this spot,’ he said. 
‘Search the rock with your hands as you descend, and, about a 
fathom and a half down, you will find a hole. Enter it, head 
first but going slowly, for the lava rock is sharp and may cut 
your head and body.’ 

“ *And then?’ I queried. 

“*Vou will find the hole growing larger,’ was his answer. 
‘When you have gone all of eight fathoms along the passage, 
come up slowly, and you will find your head in the air, above 
water, in the dark. Wait there then for me. The water is very 
cold.’ 

“Tt didn’t sound good to me. I was thinking, not of the cold 
water and the dark, but of the bones. 

““*Vou go first,’ I said. But he claimed he could not. 

““¢Vou are my alii, my prince,’ he said. ‘ It is impossible that 
I should go before you into the sacred burial-place of your kingly 
ancestors.’ 

“But the prospect did not please. 

“*TJust cut out this prince stuff,’ I told him. ‘It isn’t what 
it’s cracked up to be. You go first, and I’ll never tell on you.’ 

““*Not alone the living must we please,’ he admonished, ‘but, 
more so, the dead must we please. Nor can we lie to the dead.’ 

“We argued it out, and for half an hour it was stalemate. I 
wouldn’t, and he simply couldn’t. He tried to buck me up by 
appealing to my pride. He chanted the hetoic deeds of my 
ancestors; and I remember especially he sang to me of Moko- 
moku, my great-grandfather and the gigantic father of the 
gigantic Kaaukuu, telling how thrice in battle Mokomoku 
leaped among his foes, seizing by the neck a warrior in either 
hand and knocking their heads together until they were dead. 
But this was not what decided me. I really felt sorry for old 
Ahuna—he was so beside himself for fear the expedition would 
come to naught. And I was coming to a great admiration for 
the old fellow, not least among the reasons being the fact of 
his lying down to sleep between me and the cliff-lip. 

“So, with true alii authority of command, saying, ‘You will 
immediately follow after me,’ I dived in. Everything he had 
said was correct. I found the entrance to the subterranean 
passage, swam carefully through it, cutting my shoulder once 


‘ gn the lava-sharp roof, and emerged in the darkness and ait. 


But before I could count thirty, he broke water beside me, rested 
his hand on my arm to make sure of me, and directed me to 
swim ahead of him for the matter of a hundred feet or so. Then 
we touched bottom and climbed out on the rocks. And still 


‘ no light, and I remember I was glad that our altitude was too 


high for centipedes. 
“He had brought with him a coconut calabash, tightly stop- 


pered, of whale-oil that must have been landed on Lahaina be 
thirty years before. From his mouth, he took a water-tight 
arrangement of a match-box composed of two empty rifle 
cartridges fitted snugly together. He lighted the wicking that 
floated on the oil, and I looked about and knew disappointment. 
No burial-chamber was it, but merely,a lava tube such as occurs 
on all the islands. 

“He put the calabash of light into my hands and started me 
ahead of him on the way, which he assured me was long but 
not too long. It was long—at least a mile, in my sober judgment, 
though, at the time, it seemed five miles—and it ascended 
sharply. When Ahuna, at the last, stopped me, I knew we were 
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close to our goal. He knelt on 
his lean old knees on the sharp 
lava rock and clasped my knees 
with his skinny arms. My hand 
that was free of the calabash 
lamp he placed on his head. He 
chanted to me, with his old cracked. 
quavering voice the line of my de- 
scent and my essential high alii- 
ness. And then he said: 

“*Tell neither Kanau nor Hiwi- 
lani aught of what you are about to 
behcld. There is no sacredness in 
Kanau. His mind is filled with sugar 
and the breeding of horses. I do 
know that he sold a feather cloak his 
grandfather had worn to that English 
collector for eight thousand dollars, 
and the money he lost the next day 
betting on the polo-game between 
Maui and Oahu. Hiwilani, your 
mother, is filled with sacredness. She 
is too much filled with sacredness. 
She grows old, and weak-minded, 
and she trafficks overmuch with 
sorceries.” 

“*No,’ I made answer; ‘I shall 
tell no one. If I did, then would I 
have to return to this place again. 
And I do not want ever to return to 
this place. I'll try anything once. 
This I shall never try twice.’ 

“ “Tt is well,’ he said, and rose, 
falling behind so that I should 
enter first. Also he said: 
‘Your mother is old. I shall 
bring her, as promised, 
(Continued on page 119) 


“This.” said Ahuna, exhibiting the pitiful white contents of one parcel, “is Laulani™ 
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Before and 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


N the middle of the night, when the late 

moon was riding high overhead, and the 

wind had died so that there was a hush 

over all the sleeping world, a blazing-eyed 
fox crawled out of his hole in the Adirondacks, 
and a staring owl on the Palisades flew down 
from his nest, and J. Rufus Wallingford 
slipped out of his warm bed, his eyes wide 
with the thought which had awakened him. 
The fox crept stealthily away to a chicken- 
roost and the owl paid an unexpected 
visit to some field-mice, but J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford, thrusting his feet in sandals and 
slipping into his big lounging-robe, lit a 
thick black cigar, sat in his huge chair in the 
window alcove, and chuckled; for he was a 
superior prowler who planned his raids by 
night but could execute them at his will. 

Presently he reached for the ‘phone on 
the table at his side—the small, private 
*phone—and, leaning back comfortably, with 
his legs crossed and his cigar tilted at a 
pleasantly contemplative angle, he held his 
finger on the buzzer-button at the base of 
the ‘phone until a light flared up in the 
second story of the dark house over there 
beyond the two shaded side lawns, and a 
sleepy voice called into the phone, 

“Well? ” 

“Hello, Blackie!” returned Wallingford 
cheerily, but suppressing his voice so that 
Fannie in the next room and the boys up- 
stairs should not be disturbed. “I’ve just 
been struck by an idea. Do you know that nine out of every 
ten corporations——” 

“No, I don’t, you big beezel-nut!” interrupted the indignant 
voice of Mr. Daw. “And what’s more, I don’t give a cuss at 
three A. M.!” 

Thereupon the ‘phone went dead and the light across the 
lawns went out; but J. Rufus sat staring into the night, with 
an occasional chuckle, until the fox had slunk home with his 
whiskers full of feathers and the owl was turning in for the 


y. 

With the rosy dawn came farmer Daw, brisk and bright-eyed, 
in wide-brimmed straw hat and overalls and jumpers; but as he 
rounded the corner of his house, he met Jim Wallingford, fresh 
and pink, smooth and immaculate, and fully dressed. 

“Hustle your breakfast, Blackie! There’s a job on.” 

“By heck, no!” protested farmer Daw. “There’s to be a revo- 
lution in my war-garden to-day. The Spanish-onion trenches 
are to be taken over by Chile beans.” He paused in the midst of 
this airy persiflage to inspeCt the eye of J. Rufus. *In that eye 
there glowed the keen instinct of the hunter. Into farmer Daw’s 
own beady black eyes, as he looked, there came an answering 
gleam. “What’s the game, Jim?” ‘ 

“To doa little city gardening—to pluck some of the long green 
kale that is choked amid the weeds of Wall Street.” 


II 
THERE are queer holes in some of the clifflike buildings which 


rise above the curb market—little cells of offices, in certain of 
which even the most legitimate transactions are conducted either 


“I've just been struck by 
an idea. Do you know 
that nine out of every ten 
corporations—- 


furtively or with a sort of defiance. The queerest of these was 
the dingy suite occupied by N. N. Nathan, and N. N. Nathan 
himself was pethaps the queerest of all the birds which roosted 
in these aeries. He was a bent old man, with along, wri 
neck like’a vulture’s, and a beaked nose like a vulture’s, and 
tiny dots of eyes like a vulture’s, and his hands were very talons 
as he sat at his dingy desk in his dingy office, trying, with infinite 
patience, to remove an uncanceled postage-stamp from an en- 
velop. He looked up with a birdlike nod as the resplendent 
Wallingford and Daw walked in, then went on clawing delicately 
at a corner of the stamp. 

“Good-morning, gentlemen. Will you be seated?” * 

“I'd like to buy a corporation, if I can get it cheaply enough, 
reported Mr. Wallingford. 

“Oh!” Mr. Nathan finally loosened the refractory corner of 
the stamp and examined the fiber beneath. “You want the 
controlling stock. What kind of a corporation?” 

“A dead one,” specified Mr. Wallingford promptly, while Mr. 
Daw added, 

“But toppy; toppy, old top.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Nathan’s neck telescoped out of its accordion-like 
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wrinkles in token of his 
understanding. “ Actual 
class, or just high- 
sounding?” 
“Names.” And J. 
Rufus put a huge fore- 
finger broadly on. the 


“Names, Nathan; not titles.” 

A quick glance from the birdlike 
eyes, then Mr. Nathan rose and: 
opened‘his musty old safe, and out 
of it came the carrion of commerce 
—stalé little bundles of forgotten 
and despised stock. No-pawnbroker 
in a poor and disreputable neighbor- 
hood had ever accumulated a more: 
varied and a more worthless assort- 
ment of wreckage than was to be: 
found in this clearing-house of dead bus- 
iness. 
“T know, I know, I know,” croaked. 
Nathan, his clawlike fingers tumbling. 
over and over the green and purple and 
yellow, the dusty and faded and black- 
ened certificates in a tin box. “I know 
what you want. Here itis!” His trem- 
bling hand brought up a small, rather 


‘new packet. “The Vancolt Petroleum 


Developing Company!” he announced, with shrill enthusiasm. 
“Gentlemen, this is a fancy article. Here’s a name for you— 
L.D. Silver! Here’s another—John Vancolt! Here’s another 
—Seycomb G. Wales!” 

The certificates were snatched out of his hands at that moment, 
and as the two resplendent customers examined them eagerly, 
N.N. Nathan’s shoulders went up and his elbows moved, for all 
the world like the contented settling of wings, and his nose came 
own and his chin went up in the smile of a connoisseur who sees 
his best wares appreciated. 

“A fancy article, gentlemen! John Vancolt, junior’s own oil- 

company.” 

“Which is why you see eight such eminent incorporators in 
place of the usual dummies, Blackie,” chuckled Wallingford, ex- 
amining the bond-sale prospectus, which had been snapped to 
the certificates by a wine: band. “What do you know about 
the history of the company, Nathan?” 

“Everything,” asserted Nathan, with proper pride. “I have 
fo know everything about my stocks, which I buy whenever the 
illey traders quit handling them; else how could I make any 
money out of my business? Why, once”—and his face was 
‘palling in its wrinkled leer of delight —* why, once I sold a ten- 
share certificate at par, just because I knew there was to be a legal 
‘Mtroversy. If I hadn’t known that, I wouldn’t have dared ask 
More than ten dollars for the ten shares—or maybe twenty.” 
He contemplated that soberly. “Maybe twenty,” he repeated 
doubtfully, though he had debated the question for years. “Oh, 
yes! This stock. Now, when all the company’s capital had been 

t without finding oil, and the bondholders had foreclosed on 
company, L. D. Silver and John Vancolt and Seycomb G. 


desk for emphasis.’ 
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Wales threw their stock on the mar- 
ket rather than be bothered with dis- 
solving the company, and it drifted 
down and down till it got here.’’ 

“At about three cents per hun- 
share,” guessed Walling- 
ord. 

“Ha-ha!” laughed Nathan shrilly, 
elongating his neck and fluttering his 
wings. ‘Not for this stock, gentle- 
men! Why, the names alone——” 

“Tush, friend!” interrupted Blackie 
Daw, nipping that posy of enthusi- 
asm in the bud. “I can clip those 
names out of a newspaper any day.” 

“Also, friend, this is our gravy, 
and nobody sops bread in it but us,” 
J. Rufus informed him. “I'll give 
you three hundred for the lot. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“What! Three hundred dollars for sixty per 
cent. of a quarter-of-a-million-dollar com- 
pany!” shricked the vulture. But, expert as he 
was in the portrayal of anguish, he could not conceal from 
those experts in the judgment of portrayal that, in his secret soul, 
he was quivering with joy over the price of three hundred; and 
that’s what he got. 

“Some triumph!” exulted Mr. Daw, as they went down the 
rickety stairs.’ ‘‘ But now that we’ve found this long-sought gem 
of purest ray serene, Jim, what do we do with the darn thing?” 

“T don’t know,” chuckled Wallingford. “I’ve been looking 
at the intelligent faces of the eight eminent incorporators in this 
regardlessly printed prospectus of young Vancolt’s, and they 
don’t seem to tell me anything. Do they suggest anything to 
you?” 

“Early piety and late hours,” returned Blackie, as he leafed 
through the faded pink prospectus. ‘I could find a more inter- 
esting row of faces in the Rogue’s Gallery.” He half closed his eye 
to study the portraits of the famous millionaires more abstractly, 
then shook his head. “I give it up, Jim. Except that five out 
oe eight are bald and the other three have hair, they all look 
alike.” 

Wallingford stared at him blankly, then studied the prospectus 
anew, then roared with laughter. 

.“That’s the boy! It takes two of us, Blackie, to follow the 
paper scent of the money-fox. Bald they are, five of ’em!” 


Ill 


TEN days later. It was a bright and beautiful morning, but not 
so to eight horrified gentlemen of the exclusive financial circle; 
for a half-page advertisement in the Daily Universe made every 
breakfast bilious and every sunbeam dull. The rejuvenated 
Vancolt Petroleum Developing Company offered its marvelous 
petroleum hair-developer to all the unhappy hairless; and_ it 
sought to invite the confidence of the public, quite simply and 
naively, by publishing, in large type, the names of the eight 
eminent incorporators. More, it published the portraits of the 
eight incorporators, the five bald-headed ones in a row at the top 
of the advertisement, with the legend: ‘ Will almost grow hair on 
a door-knob,” and the three incorporators with hair at the bot- 
tom of the advertisement, with the legend: ‘ Produces luxuriant 
locks.” That was all. The words “before taking” and ‘after 
taking” were not used! 


IV 


QurreE businesslike were the new quarters of the rejuvenated 
Vancolt Petroleum Developing Company. A neat and brisk 
clerk behind the rail in the reception-room—a clerk with beady 
black eyes and pointed black mustaches—was cracking out letters 
with his two forefingers and occasionally glancing at his watch 
and listening for footsteps in the hall. And ever and anon he 
grinned, Inside the private office sat a huge and impressive 
president, with his feet on his desk and a fat black cigar in his 
mouth. Occasionally he glanced at his watch and listened for 
voices in the reception-room, and ever and anon he chuckled. 

At just three minutes to three, there bounced into the recep- 
tion-room a choleric old gentleman whose scalp was a deep pink, 
as could be seen when he took off his hat to rub his cool hand over 
his hot head. He bustled angrily un to the rail and planted a 
quivering fist on it, but, before he could say a word, Blackie Daw, 
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with a gaily priated circular in his hand, jumped up from the 
typewriter and greeted the visitor with: 

“T declare if it isn’t L..D. Silver! I recognize you from your 
excellent photograph in our literature.” 

“Why, you—. Why, you—” But L. D. Silver’s remarks 
jumbled themselves into splutters as his cheeks purpled and his 
eyes bulged: It had been enough for Wallingford to refuse to see 
attorneys in this delicate matter, enough for him to enforce the 
attendance of so important a man as L. D. Silver through the 
Archimedes lever of ridicule, but to insult him thus on his very 
entrance was too,-too much. : 

“Mr. Wallingford will be very happy to see you, I am sure,” 
the clerk gaily rattled on. ‘‘Won’t you——” 

“Where is he?” roared the visitor. . 

“He is not quite. due,” explained Blackie, with a trace of 
se erity in the twirling of his pointed black mustaches. ‘He told 
you to come at three o’clock.” 

“Told me!” L..D. Silver almost succumbed to apoplexy. 
“He tell me! I want you to know that L. D. Silver can’t be told 
what he must do!” 

“Then why did you come?” inquired the clerk affably, and 
threw open the door of the adjoining board-reom. 

-L. D. Silver tried his best to say something scathing as he fol- 
lowed angrily, but the contents of. the :room stopped him. A 
dozen chairs were round a long table; and .down. the length 
of the table was a line of bottles of the marvelous petroleum 
hair-developer, a five-gallon demijohn in the center, the others 
tapering down-to small-sample-bottles: at the ends of the line. 
Circulars were before each-chair, and about the wall were framed 
enlargements of the portraits of the eight incorporators. 
Silver’s veins were swelling like whip-cords as he recognized his 
own portrait; and thé door closed slowly behind him. ° 

The door opened a minute later to admit the infuriated W. 
James Crossy, fat and pompous, with his baldness surrounded 
by a fringe, and the snickering Henry Taylor, a bent old man wh» 
seemed to have dried up rather than to have aged and whos? 
baldness was lumpy. Then came the others in swift succession— 
tall and stiff and dignified old John Vancolt, whose head 1-as 


Then Blackie went into the private 
office with: “All set, Jim, and a 
full roll-call. But you want to 
keep your trouble-eye peeled for 
this Histram scorpion™ 


Mr. 
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long and narrow with a chalk-white scalp; John Vancolt, junior * 
who still had hair, and was a ladies’ man, if ever there was one. 
to judge from his clothes and by his air of gay inconsequence: 
Seycomb G. Wales, dark and heavy and silent, with a narrow 
strip of stubble running down the center of his bald pate; Q. R. 
Brown, a brisk, businesslike man with a stubby mustache and 
stubby hair, who looked so much like thousands of others of his 
type that no one ever noticed him, and, last of the octet, Olney 
Histram, who slammed in, heard the loud discussion in the 
board-room, recognized the voices, and joined his fellow incor- 
porators without so much as a word to the clerk. He was a 
gaunt-muscled man, with thick red hair and freckles on his 
knuckles, and a hard customer, to judge from his glittering 
eye. Him Mr. Daw regarded dubiously as he disappeared into 
the board-room; then Blackie went into the private office with: 

“All set, Jim, and a full roll-call. But you want to keep your 
trouble-eye peeled for this Histram scorpion. Wherever he sits 
wants to be the other end of the table from you.” 

The pink of J. Rufus Wallingford’s round face was a little less 
ruddy for an instant, for he had no liking for personal conflict; 
but he shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘A dollar puts up an awful fight these days,” he commented. ' 

With much the feeling of a new trainer invading a cage of 


wolves, J. Rufus entered that board-room, and, like wolves, the ” 


eight incorporators of the Vancolt Petroleum Developing Com- 
pany turned on him, full eye, and glared! 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said the trainer suavely, distending his 
chest and beaming jovially on them as he went round on the 
other side of the table from Histram and took his place at the 
head, ‘“‘it gives me pleasure to meet so many of the original 
stockholders of this company. And it gives me pleasure, also, 
to be able to congratulate those of you who still retain stock in 
the company on our brilliant commercial prospects.” He paused, 
and thrummed with the tips of his fingers on the table to break 
the intense silence of his cordial greeting. The only movement 
among them had been to revolve their heads slowly as he passed 
round the table, so as always to face him with that full-eyed 
glare, and the little row of stubby hair down the center of Sey- 
comb G. Wales’ scalp stood straight on end and seemed slowly 
to wave. : 

“T am sorry none of you answered the duly legal notification 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting or cared to take part in our 
reorganization,” went on Wallingford, moistening his lips and 
watching Histram out of the corner of his eye, “byt I felt that 
the plunge into actual business would rouse some Mterest. An- 
ticipating that those who had prematurely sold their stock 
would like to get back in, we have voted a new issue of treasury 
stock and, in the resolution, made 

provision for the prior stockholders 
to have the first opportunity to sub- 
scribe.” He cleared his throat. The 
silence and the glares had become 
-oppressive. He had expected to pro- 
voke an outbreak before this time, 
and he felt chill beads of moisture 
gathering on his brow. He started 
nervously as dignified old John Van- 
colt cracked the knuckles of his left 
hand with four swccessive cracks. 
“Just a word, gentlemen, for the 
merits of our article of 
manufacture, before I go 
into the statistics of cost, 
selling-price, overhead 
expense, and dividends. 
The petroleum _hair-de- 
veloper, guaranteed to 
be the best article on the 
market for developing hait, 
is compounded from——” 

“That’s far enough, I 
think!” rasped the voice of 
Olney Histram. “Let’s tak 
fast here. Now, Walling- 
ford, you’ve played a skio 
‘game on us, and there’s sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of 
weight here to sit on i 
We'll give you the rest 


to-day to quit.” wir, Wal 
lingford expanded his 
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“I know, I know, I kav.” croaked Nathan. his clawlike fingers tumbling over and over the green and purple 
and yellow. the dusty and faded and blackened certificates in a tin box 
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chest and flashed his enormous diamond into the eyes of his 
fellow financiers as he indignantly demanded: 

“Stop what? There is no act of mine, gentlemen, which will 
not bear thorough investigation. I purchased the majority stock 
in this company, which was practically defunct, and have enliv- 
ened it with a legitimate and what I believe will prove a profitable 
article of manufacture. I sent out legal notices of the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, which you all ignored, legally elected my- 
self president, legally elected my board of directors, and le- 


Legally the devil!” interrupted old L. D. Silver, turning pur- 
ple and pounding his fist on the table. ‘‘This company was 
chartered for the developing of oil-wells.” 

“And such other purposes as the company may see fit to 
indorse,”’ corrected President Wallingford, suppressing a heave 
of his shoulders as the eight winced. ‘‘ You fellows nearly always 
get that cautious little line in a charter. Gentlemen, the company 
sees fit to manufacture a developer for the developing of hair by 
petroleum.” 

“There’s a law against using a man’s portrait in advertise- 
ments without consent,” suddenly broke in Q. R. Brown. “‘We 
have him on that, and so help me——” 

“Oh, no”—and this time J. Rufus had more difficulty in re- 
pressing the chuckling heave of his shoulders—“‘ you employed 
an advertising manager to place the bonds. He issued a pros- 
pectus, and if you’ll examine into your minutes, you’ll find that 
you voted permission to use your portraits ‘to further the pur- 
poses of the company.’ ” Once more he beamed genially on 
them, although the beam lost some of its luster as it beat in vain 
against the vindictive face of Olney Histram. ‘However, 
gentlemen, if there is any dissatisfaction with my course, I am 
ready to retire as soon as I can find a purchaser for my stock.” 

“That’s the way out of it, boys!” said John Vancolt, junior, 
with impulsive eagerness. He was rather impressed with the 
magnificence of the new president, anyhow. “What do you 
want for your stock, Mr. Wallingford?” 

A deep, full breath on the part of Mr. Wallingford. This was 
the joyous moment for which he had been waiting. 

“Par,” he said nonchalantly. 

“Not on your life!” shouted Olney Histram, jumping to his 
feet. “It’s a hold-up! I still have a hundred shares in this com- 
pany, and the last quotation, with no buyers, was a dollar a 
share. I won’t be stung! I'll fight it! I'll enjoin the company! 
I'll get out injunction after injunction till the case is tried in 


every court available! 


“No, you don't!” yelled Olney Histram, and dashed 


after the camera-man 


“I’m for that, Histram!” exploded L. D. Silver, emphasizing 
his opinion with both fists. , 

“T put it as a motion,” broke in Q. R. Brown. “T laid aside an 
important business trip to see this thing through, and I’m going 
to see it through. Somebody act as chairman of this mecting, 
I nominate John Vancolt.” 

“T second the motion.” Pompous old W. James Crossy, and he 
breathed deadly purpose into every syllable. 

“T accept with pleasure,” said dignified John Vancolt, his 
scalp fish-white, and he moved up toward the head of the table. 

“Just a moment!” Wallingford caught his breath. The thing 
was going against him. He had calculated correctly on the power 
of ridicule to bring these big men together in his office, but he had 
not calculated correctly on the temper which had made these 
men as big as they were. He put a brave chest against the tide, 
however. “I would like to call your attention to the fact that I 
am the president of this company.” 

“Get away from that chair or I’ll knock you away!” It was 
Olney Histram, and he was proving the judgment of Blackie 
Daw as he pushed back his chair and strode toward the huge 
president. His jaws were squared, and his mouth was screwed 
shut so tightly that his lips had disappeared and. his brows were 
drawn down so far that they almost hid his eyes. 

Before he reached Wallingford, however, a sharp shoulder was 
bumped into his chest, and a sharp elbow had come up under his 
chin, tilting back his head, and, within two inches of his nose, he 
found the tip of another nose, behind which was a face of diabolic 
fury—a long, lean, dark face, with glittering black eyes and 
pointed black mustaches and snarling white teeth. 

“Back up, you cheap blood-drinker!”’ hissed the owner of the 
snarl. “Say what you want to say, Jim, and if this amateur 
desperado makes another peep, I’ll mash his stomach flat against 
his back-bone. And that goes for all of you!” With which he 
distributed his snarl impartially upon all the company. 

“Order!’’ calmly called President Wallingford, pounding on the 
table with a sample-bottle of the hair-restorer, after making sure 
that Blackie held Histram securely. “This is a business meeting, 
remember.” 

“Sit down, Hist- 
ram!’’ rasped 
Brown, and there 
was a general echo 
of that as sense 
came to them that 
fisticuffs would not 
remove those before- 
and -after-taking 
portraits from the 
newspapers. 

Sullenly Histram 
plumped in the near- 
est chair, and sav- 
agely ‘Blackie Daw 
regarded him for a 
moment; then 
Blackie returned to 
the door, and leaned 
against the jamb 
and twirled his 
pointed black mustaches and 
panted. 

“Now, gentlemen,” re- 
sumed President Wallingford, 
“I’m not only president of 
this company but these are 
my offices, and if there is a 
meeting held here, I propose 
to be chairman of it. How- 
ever, I’ll make you this con- 
cession: Put your motions 
and debate them, and I'll 
conduct the proceedings with a due regard for parlia- 
mentary usage.” 

“Quite fair,” stated John Vancolt, and stalked 
back to his seat. 

The load of ages seemed lifted from J. Rufus 
Wallingford’s shoulders as they all quieted. As long as things 


_. were confined to conversation, he could hold his own. . There 


was nothing dangerous in the start of their meeting. He 
thought it rather favorable at first, for they began to blame 
each other with having found themselves in this condition; be- 
ginning with Vancolt, junior, who had (Continued on page 110) 
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The Soap-Box Orator, his Prophetic Vision 
clarified by Malt Fluids, had the Mar- 


graves ticketed for Execution 


— M<cuTcHEeon — 


The Carrier Pigeon of the Society Page 
had the Margraves put in Class 
A of those who Cut Ice 


Fables Slang 


By George Ade 
Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of the Things We can’t Get Along without unless — 


N a large chocolate-colored House, with a Subterranean 
Entrance for Tradespeople, lived a select Group of 
High-Steppers named Margrave, who, in about three 
Generations, had progressed by easy Stages from Buttermilk 

to Burgundy and now controlled so much Jack that they did 
not have to jingle it in Public. 
' The Margraves were otten referred to and variously Designated. 

The Soap-Box Orator, his Prophetic Vision clarified by Malt 
Fluids, had the Margraves ticketed for Execution and pictured 
them at the rather mussy Occupation of sucking the Life-Blood 
out of the Working Classes. 

The Carrier Pigeon of the Society Page, with her Hair stuck 
full of Pencils, had the Margraves put in Class A of those who 
Cut Icei Every time they partook of Guinea Hen, she thought 
the Public had the right to wallow in the Particulars. 

Behind the gloomy Pillars of each Financial Fortress, the 
silent Sentinels; with thei: clean White Collars, said, “Ah, yes,” 
every time the majestic Monniker was whispered by some other 
Director. 

In the Private Dining-Room where Heavyweight Committees 
were named to greet famous Englishmen or relieve Flood Sufferers 
or clean up the Police Department, the mention of Margrave 
invariably led the Chairman to say, “By all means.” 

The Patrician Syllables fell with the sound of Music upon the 
ears of Florists and Dealers in Tropical Fruits and Dog-Breeders 
and those who import Pearls. 

Because why? The bunch had touched the Apex of Money- 
Importance, as proven by the F that expensive Luxuries 
had become to them the plain Necessities of Life. 


Hearts of Palm and Diamond-back Terrapin were to the 

Margraves just the same as Navy Beans and Saleratus. 
Nothing that flew, swam, walked, or grew in the Sun was too 

far away or too much out of Season when their Orders went 

in. 

The Best was only about two-thirds good enough for the 
Margraves. 

If one of them was about to make a Purchase and the Price 
was mentioned, it seemed to cause a Peeve. 

They were what is known in the Delivery-Wagon Set as Swell 
Trade. 

‘ They were the real Pimentos that the Movie Director 
thinks he is showing up when he puts a lot of Plush Curtains 
and Statuary in the Background. 

They were regarded as ultra Specimens of the flinty-hearted 
Plutes. 

It was supposed that if a Margrave came down the Rue du 
Nouvean Riche and found one of the Common People lying dead 
on the Pavement, the Margrave would step daintily over the 
prostrate Form and exclaim, ‘How annoying!” 

Among those who believe that no one can be well fixed and on 
the Level at the same time, the Margraves were regarded as 
unusually Undulating, because, with all of their throwing at 
the Robins, they still had stacks of gold Louies that Grandpa 
had tucked away during the Civil War. 

The Margraves happened upon the Scene during the Period, 
or Era, known as A. D., or Anno Domini. 

The Previous Division had been called B. C., and the succeeding 

+ one, which put the World on the Blink and threw every on 
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S. W.. Keeper of the Key to the Strong Box, 
was the sort of human Gibraltar of whom 
even Office Boys stand in Awe 


out of Kelter, may be designated as S. W. S., meaning Since the 
War Started. 

Now, if this Margrave Outfit never had passed from A. D. 
into S. W. S., their Mortal Ken would have been forever bounded 
on the North by Hothouse Grapes, on the East by Silk Pajamas, 
on the South by a few Tennis Matches, and on the West by a 
Box at the Opera. 

If the Blond Pup with the Bristles under his Nose had not 
been seized with Hydrophobia and certain Treaties had not been 
tossed into the Waste-Basket, S. W. Margrave and associate 
Spenders never would have tasted the Romance of going out 
upon the Highway to slay Non-Essentials. 

Let us give a perpendicular Survey to the Dramatis Persone. 

S. W., Keeper of the Key to the Strong Box, was the sort ot 
human Gibraltar of whom even Office Boys stand in Awe. 

He was the kind of Duck whose Collar stood up on the hottest 
Day, and it was generally supposed 
that you could tap any part of him 
and get ice-cold Sarsaparilla. 

Even the jovial Lads from the 
Corn Belt, whose Mission in Life is 
to break down Social Barriers on 
Limited Trains, never got new with 
S. W. Margrave. 

No one else could get into the 
Clubs he belonged: to, and Tailors 
trembled when they laid the Tape on 
him. 

Busting into his Office was just 
about as easy as having an Audience 
with the Pope. 

Because he never made a Speech in 
a Hall and did not know the Name 
of the Alderman from his Ward, he 
was supposed to be devoid of the 
Patriotism which flares up just before 
Election. 

The Queen Mother was a pale 
Orchid of a Species much admired 
by those holding Cards of Admission. 

She was very Swoz. 

In fact, if one were to say that up to 
last year she was decidedly Frabjous, 
one could hardly be accused of an 
Overstatement. 

Only a few of the most Lavender 
of the Touch-Me-Not Division had 
earned the holy Privilege of Put- 
ting Lemon in their Tea up at her 


What do you know about S. W. Margrave 
down at Washington, chained to a Desk and 
doing the White-Slave Act for $1 a year? 


The Queen Mother was a pale Orchid of a 
Species much admired by those 
holding Cards of Admission. 


House, and most of these were away . 
irom Home all of the time. 

She carried in Stock an awful lot of 
Adjectives such as “Dreadful,” 
“Shocking,” “Outré,” “ Bourgeois,” 
and “Impossible.” 

The hardest Work she did was to 
have her Face massaged. 

Then there was a_ big-cyed 
Daughter aged 26 and named Elaine. 

She had penetrated all the Mys- 
teries of the Solar System before she 
was 19, and for several years had 
reposed on various Couches trying 
to figure out why the Human Race 
had been instituted. 

She was one of those glacial Propo- 
sitions who, whenever anything was 
put up to her, said she didn’t think 
so 


Not that it made any Difference 
one way or another, only she didn’t 
think so. 

Her Household Duties consisted of 
checking up on the imported Serfs to 
make sure that they had delivered 
the Whipped Cream to the Pekingese. 

After she got through -with that, 
she tell back Exhausted. 

The only Son had to drag after 
him the name of Sydney Worthing- 
ton Margrave, Third. 

The “Third” Gag will give you 
some Line on the Margrave Treasury of rare and costly Gems. 

Thousands of Children are born every Saturday Night off on 
the Side Streets and in the populous Districts enlivened by 
Hod-Carriers and Teamsters, but not one of them comes into 
the World wearing that “Third” Appendix. 

It is just the same as a Ticket calling for Governesses and 
Tutors and plenty of those hard-faced Grooms to lead out the 
Gee-Gees. 

When the “Third” was 18, he could climb Trees with his own 
Car and was not very keen on going to Harvard, as he had 
learned that in the Student Body were a great many Persons 
of whom but little was known. 

Sid was the direct Offspring of his Parents, all right. 

Sometimes when the Mater could spare the word “Impossible” 
for a day or two, she would let “Third” take it out and give it 
an Airing. 


— MCCUTCHEON 


— 
She was at the Workroom ahead of the 
Janitress and the Lights were on long 
before she got through checking up 
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The slightly Pained Look which he 
wore was not induced by Indigestion 
or Tight Boots. ; 

It was the outward Sign of a well- 
bred and therefore concealed Disap- 
pointment over Nature’s Handiwork 
and the Plans of the Creator. 

There you have Sydney Worthing- 
ton Margrave, Third. 

All he could see worth while in the 
curdled Future was a little Motor- 
Boating and possibly meeting some 
one employed by Ziegfeld. 

Any Board of Appraisers in the 
World would have marked up his 
Total Value as Minus 45 Cents. 

The remaining Inmate of the stu- 
pendous Shack, except for a Servant 
every 2 or 3 Inches, was Uncle 
Thorndyke, a Brother of the Missus, 
who had lived 92 years between 1887 
and 1917. 

He was what the Evening Papers 
call a Man About Town, being better 
posted on First Nights and the En- 
tries at Saratoga than he was on the 
Works of John Ruskin or Babylonian 
History. 

He was not an Old Man, but he had 


McCuTcHEon 


isted of checking When Elaine Margrave bought a Chiteau 


a good many Gray Hairs, because he Her Household Duties 
had earned them. 

Uncle was one of those Connoozers 
who have learned to eat Anything 
and Drink Everything without Injury 
to the System. 

He had a Man employed to pry him out of the Hay along 
about Noon and lead him to the Tub, and after that the Worries 
of the Day ensued. 

Sometimes the Ice in the Melon was cracked improperly 
o1 the Kippered Herring was not just So-So. 

If the Morning Paper had front-page Stories about Congress 
and the Suffrage Movement, the Day was almost ruined for 
Uncle Thorndyke. 

After he had toddled down to the high-priced Home for the 
Unemployed, it would be his Luck, often enough, to find in the 
Card Room some bubbling Bounder whom he didn’t Fancy at 
all, and there you are! 

He and other Alumni of the Night Schools often put in the whole 
Afternoon trying to think of a good Place to dine that Evening. 


Any Board of Appraisers in the World would 
have marked up his Total Valie 
as Minus 45 Cents 


upon the imported Serfs to make sure that 
they had delivered the Whipped Cream 
to the Pekingese. After she got through 
with that, she fell back Exhausted 


At the Naval Training Station he learned 
that there was no Prejudice against 
him on account of his Wealth 


out of Paree and opened a Home for 
wounded and convalescent Yanks, it 
was said of her that she wanted to get 
her Picture into the Sunday Payers 


Life was an uncharted Sea of Troubles for Nunky. 

Every Month or so, just when he had planned to do something 
Important, such as a Poker Pilgrimage to a Country House, he 
had to go down to a Solicitor’s Office and sign his Name. 

Having completed the Invoice and sized up the Ensemble, 
what would have been the Verdict on the Margrave Com- 
bination as it showed on the Books at the end of the Fiscal 
Year in 1917? 

The Popular Belief was that if Money could be substracted 
from the Margraves, nothing whatsoever would remain. 

All of them could have been dropped Overboard without 
depriving the Universe of a single Influence operating in favor 
of the True, the Beautiful, or the Good. 

The two Counts in the Indictment which seemed absolutely 
proven against them were Self-Indul- 
gence and utter Dependence upon 
vacant Prodigalities. 

Future Historians will have to 
record that most of the booming Devel- 
opments which followed a Declara- 
tion of War got the individual and 
collective Goats of the General Public 
because they were so blamed Unex- 
pected. 

The Czar had made no Arrange- 
ments to stand in front of a Squad, 
and the Crown Prince couldn’t see a 
single Barrier between him and the 
Champs Elysées. 

And, speaking of Surprise Parties, 
what do you know about S. W. 
Margrave down at Washington, 
chained to a Desk and doing the 
White-Slave Act for $1 a year? 

When the Time came, he did not 
beat his Breast or call upon the 
Heavens to witness that he loved Old 
Glory. 

He simply said he was waiting to 
take orders for the Duration. 

He was ready to jump off of the 
Brooklyn Bridge at 8 o'clock every 
morning if the Government thought 
it advisable 

Having been given a Hall Bedroom 
and a nice Pavement to walk on to 
and from his daily Grind, he felt 


— MECuTCHEON~ 
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rather ashamed to hold down a Snap while Better Men were 
dying in the Wheat Fields of Picardy. 

As for the unapproachable and spectacular Wife of the frost- 
bitten Millionaire who had brought his Soul out of its Shell, 
she proved the Truth of the Old Saying that full many a Human 
Being is concealed behind the Face-Powder. 

Settlement Workers and Factory Inspectors have agitated so 
much in favor of Bertha the Sewing-Machine Girl that now 
she has the 8-hour Day and the right to send out for Nut Sundaes. 

No Humanitarian has secured any State Laws protecting the 
poor Society Queen who gets hooked up with Volunteer Work. 

She can put in 14 hours and go to the Mat 20 times a Day 
with Profiteers or Slackers and no one will pity her. 

Mrs. Margrave craved no Pity. 

Out of the soft and fleecy Clouds of her lackadaisical Existence 
came a stentorian Call, and.she answered it with so much Vigor 

, that she turned a Somersauit. 

She was at the Workroom ahead of the Janitress and the 
Lights were on long before she got through checking up. 

How she could burn up the four-flushing Flossies whose idea 

of Service was to organize a Small Dance and invite all the 
snappy-eyed Aviators! 

Mrs. Margrave said that the hickiest Doughboy in the 
Service could have her Back Hair if he needed it. 

Add Surprises cf War: Mrs. Margrave, usually regarded as 
a Butterfly, turned out to be a Bear. 

All the Cooties are not in the Trenches, as will appear. 

When Elaine Margrave packed up the Private Roll left to her 
by Grandpa and braved the Submarines and bought a Chateau 
out of Paree and opened a Home for wounded and convalescent 
Yanks, it was said of her that she wanted to get her Picture 
into the Sunday Papers. 

Already she had shown among the Photogravures with nauseat- 
ing Frequency. 

Even before the Upheaval, the Margraves’ never had to 
employ a Press Agent. 

So the Good Sports gave Elaine the Benefit of the Doubt and 
admitted that they had been steered wrong and that she was 
the Goods. 

Uncle Thorndyke was too old for the Draft and had brittle 

- Feet. 


It would be his Luck, often enough, to find in the 
Card Room some bubbling Bounder whom he - 
didn't Fancy at all 


When all the others were rallying round the Flag, he seemed 
to be pushed aside. oe 

Those who made Inquiries learned that he had gone over as 
a Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 

He was not exceedingly Young or overly Christian, but he 
was some Associater and up on his Toes; consequently the Hut 
he manages will do Business. 

Let us not overlook Sydney Worthington Margrave, Third 
the velvety Peach grown under Glass and kept away from the 
Rough-Necks who frequent our Public Schools. 

At the Naval Training Station he learned that there wag 
no Prejudice against him on account of his Wealth. 

He was accorded all the Privileges usually given to Jackies 
who had been operating Freight Elevators or milking Cows. 

He wore a Hat that resembled a Saucer of Buttermilk and his 
Pants were too large in the Calf and he looked just as ridiculous 
and commendable as any of the Others, and no one asked 
him the Make of his Car or when he was going to Harvard. 

There is no Magazine Story in the Fact that the Margraves 
failed to Welsh. 

If S. W. took a lowly Desk Job at Washington, and the 
Other Half of the Royal Family gave all she had 
Red Cross, and Elaine put over the big Stunt in France, and 
Uncle Thorndyke fooled all of his Friends by crystallizing into 
a Moral Influence, and even the little Snob was transformed 
into a Common Sailor, all these combined Instances are but a ‘ 
Repeat of what has happened in every other Town in America. 

The purpose of this Recital is to get at the approaching 
Revision of what our Best People have regarded as Essentials. 

Recently Mrs. Margrave took up a Desk Dictionary and began 
to select certain Items, once regarded as Necessities by the 
scattered Members of her Flock. 

Under the letter ‘‘A” alone she spotted the following: 
Ablutions Aerated Waters Amateur 
Abode Afternoon Tea Theatricals 
Accent Aigrettes Amethysts 
Accessories Airedales Amusements 
Actors Aix les Bains Angostura 
Adirondacks Alaskan Seal Anisette 
Adipose Alcohol Anti-fat 
Adornments Allopaths (Concluded on page 92) 


, 


Ml, 
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He was not exceedingly Young or overly Christian, 


but he was some Associater ; consequently the 


Hut he manages will do Business 
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“ For work or in training or play, 
This soup makes me clever and gay— 

A feast so beguiling I have to keep smiling. 

And trouble just bubbles away.” 


Good health, good work, 
good courage— 


They are linked together 


You cannot succeed at your daily task—no 
matter what it is—if you are handicapped by 
a weak frame and undernourished nerves. You 
cannot bear your share of the Nation’s burden 
unless you are well fed and well nourished. 
You cannot be courageous and cheerful with- 
out a good appetite and good digestion. This 
is right where you feel the benefit of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is an appetizing nourisher in itself and it 
so strengthens and regulates digestion that all 
your food gives you more nourishment—and 
more enjoyment, too. 

We make it from choice fresh-picked toma- 
toes prepared and blended with other whole- 
some materials by the improved Campbell 
method. This gives you all the delightful 
flavor and valuable tonic qualities of the per- 
fect ripe tomato—and even more tempting 
than nature made them. 

The contents of each can gives you two cans 
of pure rich nourishing soup. A\nd it is more 
economical for you than would be possible if 
made in any home kitchen. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is doubly 
nourishing-and delicious. The whole family 
will be healthier and happier for its regular use. 

Order a dozen at a time. Enjoy it often 
and keep in good condition. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Keeps skins healthy 
and complexions clear 


Your skin has to breathe. 


Skin pores clogged with waste 
matter prove ideal breeding places 
for ever-present germs, and pimples 
result. 


The wrong kind of soap roughens 
the skin, removes its naturaloiliness 
and favors irritation and inflamma- 
tion, manifested in the form of 
blotches, redness or eruptions. 


Resinol Soap not only cleanses, 
but protects the skin. It smooths 
instead of roughens and soothes in- 
stead of irritates. 


Resinol Soap is sold by practi- 
cally all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. 


Men who know say that Resinol Shaving Stick 
makes daily shaving a pleasure. 


The E. Z. GARTER 
delights all who try it. 
The wide webbing 
rests lightly on 
muscles and veins. 


<=> Dr. Isaac 

EYE WATER 
¥ 
B| strengthens weak,-inflamed eyes, and is an 
#| ideal eye wash. since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35c At All Druggists or sent by 
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mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. . 


Physicians rec- 
ommend it as 
ian aid to the 
feet. You nev- 
‘er feel you are 
‘wearing the 


DEALERS: 


GARTER 
ONE THAT WON'T BIND” 


“Can't Come undone—no buckles or adjustments. Silk 
finish and lisle in medium and large sizes. If not at deal- 
er’s, send 35c and a pair will be sent postpaid. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Dept. T, Bridgeport, Conn. 


@F pads. MAR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 


draws the broken bperte together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. ed by 


U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


New 
Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page go) 


Antiques Asparagus 

Appendicitis Aspic 

Appetizers Aspirin 

Appliqué Assembly Balls 

Approach Irons Astrakhan Caviar 

Apricotine Ateliers 

Aquarelles Athletic Instructors 

Aquariums Attar of Roses 

Architects Attendants 

Aromatic Spts. Am- Austrian Art Novel- 
monia ties 

Arteriosclerosis Authors’ Readings 

Artichokes Autointoxication 

Artificial Fruits Automobiles 

Art Catalogues Avocado Pears. 

Asheville Awnings 


The letter “A” is only 1 of 26. 

Some Day the Made-Over Margraves 
will reassemble and go to Housekeeping 
again and their S. W. S. Education will 
have taught them many Things they did 
not know in A. D. 


Moral: If vou can’t pack an Innovation 
Trunk, buy a Tooth-Brush. 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of 
The Polite Poison- Counter and the 
Embers of the Past, will appear in 
December Cosmopolitan. 


The Soul of Nations 


(Concluded from page 39) 


the influence of those who no longer are 
and those who are not yet, there is, outside 
the nation and outside the collection of 
bedies and brains that make it up, a host 
of forces and powers which have not found 
or have not wished to take their place, a 
host which does not abide in the nation 
consistently, yet none the less belongs to 
it as essentially and directs it as effectively 
as those other forces and powers which 
are contained in it. It is in what the 
body does not enclose that the highest 
and most powerful part of our being seems 
to dwell. We must not forget that it 
grows stronger each day that is neither 
a day of death nor birth, each day, in a 
word, that we are not wholly incarnated; 
we must not forget, on the other hand, that 
our flesh contains much more than our- 
selves. It is this which constitutes all the 
floating forces so much deeper and more 
numerous than those which seem fixed in 
the body and spirit that make up the real 
soul of a people. They do not show them- 
selves in the petty incidents of daily life, 
which only concern the narrow, mean 
covering in which a nation goes sheltered; 
but they unite, join forces and reserve 
their passionate ardor for the hours of 
tragic fate when everlasting destiny is at 
stake. In that moment, they take de- 
cisions which history inscribes on her 
records and of which the grandeur, the 
generous impulse, and the heroism astonish 
even those who have taken them more or 
less unknown to themselves, often in spite 
of themselves, and who are made manifest 
in their own eyes as a revelation of them- 
selves, unexpected, magnificent, and in- 
comprehensible. 
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“Ihave found Cutex the quick 
est, easiest and most effective 
way of taking care of my nails” 


ng Chee 
ill 
‘id 
What cutting does to the cuticle 
HEN you cut the cuticle it is impos- siiceniiiiaiiaiala ii the stick around the base of the nail, gently 
sible to keep a firm, smooth outline & pressing back the cuticle. Carefully rinse 
around the base of your nails—every- oan , the fingers in clear water, being careful to 
one notices how badly your hands look. push the softened cuticle back when drying 
Over and over doctors and skin specialists the hands. 
repeat the advice: “Never cut the cuticle! Finish with Cutex Nail White underneath 
S If your cuticle is inclined to push rapidly the nail— a soft white cream for removing 
forward onto the nail surface; if it is diffi- all stains. Then polish the nails with Cutex 
to it from breakin Nail Polish. 
the nails, from becoming sore and tender, . 
ire don’t cut it away. The more you cut, the - 
ide more trouble you will have. a eee ee aaa quickly, in cold weather, after using water on your 
of Cutex removes surplus cuticle quickly, > yey hands, apply a little Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
ost easily, safely! It is absolutely harmless, and to the base._of: your nails to help keep the 
nd leaves nothing of the inflamed look one cuticle soft and pliant. 
a often sees—no ragged roughness—but a firm, es 
on smooth, thin outline at the base of the nails. - Where to get Cutex 
to how ; nee Secure Cutex in any drug or department 
sly wey store. The Cuticle remover comes in 30c, 
ch 60c and. $1.25 bottles. -Cutex Nail White is 
he For your own satisfaction try a Cutex 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, 
- manicure today. liquid or ‘stick’ form is only 30c. Cutex 
First nails the no Cuticle Comfort is also 30c. 
: onger than the finger-tip and rounded. Then — — 7 
it wrap a little absorbent cotton around the = Cutex Nail White—asoft, whitecream, re- Send for this complete manicure set 
1er end of an orange stick ( both come in a Cutex moves stains from underneath the nails Everyone who uses Cutex is so enthusiastic about it, we 
Uy dual i 1 ith orange stick, em 


a set P wi board 
and absorbent cotton. Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 511, 114 West 17th St., N. Y. C. 


If you live in Canada, send ISe for your set to MacLean, 


Benn and Nelson, Limited, Dept. 511, 489 St. Paul St. West. 
Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 


Send_15c for 
i this complet 
BSL Finish with Cutex Nail Polish Manicure Set 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


NORTHAM. WARREN 
Dept. 511 - 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 


Street 


City. 
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and distributing pipes. 


NEW YORK CITY 


| _ Johns -Manville 


GLUE 


WILL MEND IT 


INK 


—saving in the cellars of homes 


just as it does in huge plants—conserving heat, saving coal 
; and so reducing costs—by insulating boilers, furnaces, flues 


This saving in both factory and home is typical of asbestos 
service. For whether it be in packings, insulations, fire-safe 
roofings or a score of other things, it is the asbestos in them 
that helps to save—power, heat, fuel, overhead expense and life. 


To bring Asbestos to the public in such practical and useable 
form has been the work of scores of years—a work in which 
Johns-Manville first were pioneers and now are leaders. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


INVE 
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When you think of Asbestos you think of 


EF | 


Prices_ 


Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. Gas 
Ranges and Kitchen Kab- 


Mechigar 
A Kalamazoo 


Dircct to You 


The Moonlit Way. 


(Continued from page 59) 


end—our companionship. Your real life is 
all ahead of you; it’s already beginning— 
the life which is properly yours to shape 
and direct and make the most of. 

“IT don’t know what kind of life yours is 
going to be; I know, merely, that your 
career doesn’t lie "down-stairs in the 
superintendent’s lodgings. And this life of 
ours, here in the studio, is only tempo- 
rary, only a phase of your development 
toward clearer aims, higher aspirations, 
nobler efforts. 

“Tranquillity, self-respect, intelligent 
responsibility, the happiness of personal 
independence are the prizes. The path 
on which you have started leads to the 
only pleasure man has ever really known 
—labor.” 

He looked down at her hand lying within 
his own, stroked the slender fingers 
thoughtfully, noticing the whiteness and 
fineness of them, now that they had rested 
for three months from their patient 
martyrdom in Soane’s service. 

talk to my mother and sister 
about it,” he concluded. ‘‘All you need 
is a start in whatever you’re going to do 
in life. And you bet you’re going to get 
it, sweetness!” 

He patted her hand, laughed, and re- 
leased it. She couldn’t speak just then; 
she tried to as she stood there, head 
averted and gray eyes brilliant with tears, 
but she could not utter a sound. Perhaps 
aware that her overcharged heart was 
meddling with her voice, he merely smiled 
as he watched her moving slowly back to 
Thessalie’s room, where the magic trunk 
was being packed. Then he turned to his 
letters again. One was from his mother. 


Garry darling, anybody you bring to Fore- 
land is always welcome, as you know. Your 
family never inquires of its members concern- 
ing any guests they may see- fit to invite. 
Bring Miss Dunois and Dulcie Soane, your 
little model, if you like. There’s a world of 
room here; nobody ever interferes with any- 
body else. You and your guests have two 
thousand acres to roam about in, ride over, 
fish over, paint over. There’s plenty for 
everybody to do, alone or in company. 

Your father is well. He looks little older 
than you. He’s fishing most of the time, or 
busy reforesting that sandy region beyond the 
Foreland hills 

Your sister and I ride as usual, and continue 
to improve the breeds of the various domestic 
creatures in which we are interested and you 
are not. 

The pheasants are doing well this year, and 
we’re beginning to turn them out with their 
foster-mothers. 

Your father wishes me to tell you and Jim 
Westmore that the trout-fishing is still fairly 
good, although it was better, of course, in May 
and June. 

The usual parties and social amenities 
continue in Northbrook. Everybody included 
in that colony seems to have arrived, also 
the usual influx of guests, and there is much 
entertaining, tennis, golf, dances—the invari- 
able card always offered there. 

Claire and I go enough to keep from being 
too completely forgotten. Your father seldom 
bothers himself. 

Also, the war in Europe has made us at 
Foreland disinclined to frivolity. Others, too, 
of the older society in Northbrook are more 
subdued than usual, devote themselves to 
quieter pursuits. And those among us who 
have sons of military age are prone to take 
life soberly in these strange, oppressive days, 
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when, even under sunny skies, in this land aloof 
from war, all are conscious of the tension, the 
vague foreboding, the brooding stillness that 
sometimes herald storms. ‘ 
But we North-country folk do not all feel this 
way. The Gerhardts, for example, are very 
gay with a houseful of guests and overflowing 
week-ends. The German embassy, as always, 
is well represented at Hohenlinden. Your 
father won’t go there at all now. As for Claire 
and myself, we await political ruptures before 
we indulge in social ones. And it doesn’t 
look like war, now that von Tirpitz has been 
sent to Coventry. 

This, Garry darling, is my budget of news. 
Bring your guests whenever you please. You 
wouldn’i bring anybody ycu oughtn’t to. Your 
family is liberal, informal, pleasantly indiffer- 
ent, and always delightfully busy with its 
individual manias and fads; so come as soon 
as you please—sooner, please—because, strange 
as it may seem, your mother would like to see 
you. 


The letter was what he had expected. 
But, as always, it made him very grateful. 

“Wonderful mother { have!” he mur- 
mured, opening another letter—from his 
father. 


DEAR GARRET: 

Why the devil don’t you come up? You've 
missed the cream of the fishing. There’s noth- 
ing doing in the streams now, but at sunrise 
and toward evening they’re breaking nicely in 
the lake. 

I’ve put in sixty thousand three-year 
transplants this year on that sandy stretch. 


They are white, Scotch and Austrian. Your 
children will enjoy them. 
The dogs are doing well. There’s one young- 


ster, the litter-tyrant of Goldenrod’s brood, 
who ought to make a field-winner. But there’s 
no telling. You and I'll have them out on 
native woodcock. 

There are some grouse, but we ought to let 
them alone for the next few years. As for the 
pheasants, they’re everywhere now, in the 
brake, silver-grass, and weeds, peeping, 
scurrying, creeping—cunning little beggars, 
and. growing wild as quail. 

Well, my son, I look forward to your arrival. 
I am glad that Westmore is coming with you. 
As for, your other guests, they are welcome, of 
course. 

Your father, 
REGINALD BARRES. 


He laughed; this letter so perfectly 
revealed his father. 

“Dad and his trout and his birds and 
his pines,” he said to himself; “dad and his 
monocle and his immaculate attire—the 
finest man who ever fussed!” And he 
laughed tenderly to himself as ke broke 
the seal of his sister’s brief note: 


GARRY DEAR: 

I’ve been so busy schooling horses and 
dancing that I’ve had no time for letter- 
writing. So glad you’re coming at last. 
Bring along any good novels you see. My 
best to Jim. Your guests can be well mounted, 
if they ride. Father is wild because there are 
more foxes than usual, but he’s promised not 
to treat them as vermin, and the Northbrook 
pack is to hunt our territory this season, after 
all. Poor dad! He is a brick, isn’t he? 

Affectionately, 
CLAIRE. 


Barres pocl-eted his sheaf of letters and 
began to stroll about the studio, whistling 
the air of some recent musical atrocity. 

Westmore, in his own room composing 
verses—a secret vice unsuspected by Barres 
—bade him “Shut up!”—the whistling no 
doubt ruining his meter. 


But Barres, with politest intentions, for- 
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got himself so many times that the other 
man locked up his “Lines to Thessalie 
when she was sewing on a button for 
him ” and came into the studio. 

“Where is she?” he inquired naively. 

“Where’s who?” demanded Barres, still 
sensitive over the increasing intimacy of 
this headlong young man and Thessalie.”’ 

“Thessa.” 

“Tn there, fussing with Dulcie’s togs. 
Go ahead in, if you care to.” 

“Ts your stuff packed up?” 

Barres nodded. 

“Ts yours?” 

“Most of it. How many trunks is 
Thessa taking?” 

“How do I know?” said Barres, with a 
trace of irritation. ‘“She’s at liberty to 
take as many as she likes.” 

Westmore didn’t notice the irritation; 
his mind was entirely occupied by Thes- 
salie—an intellectual condition which 
had recently become rather painfully ap- 
parent to Barres and, doubtless, equally 
if not painfully apparent to Thessalie 
herself. 

Probably Dulcie noticed it, too, but gave 
no sign except when the serious gray eyes 
stole toward Barres at times, as though 
vaguely apprehensive that he might not 
be entirely in sympathy with Westmore’s 
enchanted state of mind. 

As for Thessalie, though Westmore’s 
naive and increasing devotion could hardly 
escape her notice, it was utterly impossible 
to tell how it affected her—whether, indeed, 
it made any impression at all. 

For there seemed to be no difference in 
her attitude toward these two men. It 
was plain enough that she liked them both 
—that she believed in them implicitly, was 
happy with them, tranquil now in her new 
security, and deeply penetrated with 
gratitude for their kindness to her in her 
hour of need. 

“Come on in,” coaxed Westmore, linking 
his arm in Barres’s and counting on the 
latter to give him countenance. 

The arm of Barres remained rigid and 
unresponsive, but his legs were reluctantly 
obliging and carried him along with West- 
more to what had been his own room before 
Thessalie had installed herself there. 

And there she was on her knees, amid 
a riot of lingerie and feminine effects, while 
Dulcie lovingly smoothed out and folded 
object after object, which Selinda placed 
between layers of pale-blue tissue-paper 
in the trunks. 

“How are things going, Thessa?” in- 
quired Westmore, in the hearty, cheerful 
voice of the intruder who hopes to be made 
welcome. But her attitude was dis- 
couraging. 

“You know you are only in the way,” 
she said. “Drive him out, Dulcie.” 

Dulcie laughed. and looked at them both 
with shyly friendly eyes. 

“Is my trousseau not beautiful?” she 
asked. “Tf you’ll step outside, I 
a hat and gown for you.” 


“Oh, Dulcie!”’ protested Thessalie. 
want you to dawn upon them, and a dress] | 


rehearsal would spoil it all.” 

Westmore tiptoed around amid lovely, 
frail mounds of fabrics until ordered to an 
empty chair and forbidden further motion. 
It was all the same to him as long as his 
fascinated gaze could rest on Thessalie. 

Which further annoyed Barres, and he 
backed out and walked to the stu io, con- 
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“That man,” he thought, “is making 
an ass of himself hanging round Thessa 
like a half-witted child. She can’t help 
noticing it, but she doesn’t seem to do 
anything about it. I don’t know why she 
doesn’t squelch him—unless she likes it—”’ 
But the idea was so unpleasant to Barres 
that he instantly abandoned that train of 
thought and prepared for himself a com- 
fortable nest on the lounge, a pipe, and an 
uncut volume of flimsy summer fiction. 

In the middle of these somewhat sullen 
preparations, there came a ring at his 
studio door. Only the superintendent or 
strangers rang that bell as a rule, and 
Barres went to his desk, slipped his loaded 
pistol into his coat pocket, then walked 
to the door and opened it. 

Soane stood there, his face a shiny red 
from drink, his legs steady enough, but, 
as usual when drunk, inclined to be garru- 
lous. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Barres. 

“Wisha, Misther Barres, sorr, av ye’re 
not too busy f’r to——” 

“Sh. Don’t bellow at the top of your 
voice. Wait a moment.” 

He picked up his hat and came out into 
the corridor, closing the studio door behind 
him so that Dulcie should not be humili- 
ated before the others. 

Soane began again, but the other cut 
him short. 

“Don’t start talking here,” he said. 
“Come down to your own quarters if 
you're going to yell your head off.” And 
he led the way impatiently down the 
stairs past the desk, where Miss Kurtz 
sat stolid and mottled-faced as a lump 
of uncooked sausage, and into Soane’s 
quarters. 

“Now, you listen to me first,” he said, 
when Soane had entered and he closed the 
door behind them. “You keep out of my 
apartment and out of Dulcie’s way, too, 
when you’re drunk. You're not going to 
last long on this job—I can see that.” 

“Faith, sorr, you’re right. I’m fired out 
entirely this blessed minute.” 

“You’ve been discharged?” 

“T have that, sorr.” 

“What for? Drunkenness?” 

“ Th’ divil doI know phwat for! Wisha 
then, Misther Barres, is there anny harrm 
av a man wd 

“Ves, there is! I told you Grogan’s 
would do the trick for you. Now you’re 
discharged without a reference, I suppose.” 

Soane smiled airily. 

“Misther Barres dear, don’t lave that 
worrit ye. I want no riference from 
anny landlord. Sure landlords is tyrants, 


“What are you going to do, then?” ~ 

Soane hooked both thumbs into the 
armholes of his vest’ and swaggeted about 
the room. 

“God bless yer kind heart, sorr; I’ve 
plenty to do, an’ more for good measure!” 
He came up to confront Barres and laid 
a mystérious finger alongside his over-red 
nose and began to brag. “There’s thim 
in high places as looks afther the likes o’ 
me, sorr. There’s thim that thrusts me, 
thim that depinds on me——” 

“Have you another job?” 

Soane’s scorn was superb: 

“A job, is ut? Misther Barres dear, I 
was injuced f’r to accept a position of 
grave importance.” 

“Here in town?” 


“Somewhere round tin thousand miles, 
away or thereabouts,” remarked Soahe 
airily. 

“Do you mean to take Dulcie with 
youe” 

“Musha then, Misther Barres, ’tis why 
I come to ye above f’r to ax ye will ye 
look afther Dulcie av I go away on me 
thravels?” 

“Yes, I will. Where are you going? 
What is all this stuff you’re talking any- 
way?” 

“*Shtuff?? God be good to you, it’s 
no shtuff I talk, Misther Barres! Sure, 
can’t a decent man thravel f’r to see the 
wurruld as God made it, an’ no harrm 
in——”’ 

“Be careful what company you travel 
in,” said Barres, looking at him intently. 
“You have been traveling round New 
York in very suspicious company, Soane. 
I know more about it than you think I do. 
And-it wouldn’t surprise me if you have 
a run-in with the police some day.” 

“The po-lice, sorr! Arrah then, me fut 
in me hand an’ me tongue in me cheek to 
the likes o’ thim! An’ lave them go hop- 
pin’ afther me av they like. The po-lice, 
is ut! Open y’r two ears, asthore, an’ 
listen here! There'll be nary po-lice—no; 
nor constabulary, nor excise, nor landlords 
the day that Ireland flies her flag on 
Dublin Castle. Sure that will be the grand 
sight with all the rats a-runnin’ an’ all 
the hurryin’ and scurryin’ an’ the futther 
and mutther——” 

“What are you gabbling about, Soane? 
What’s all this boasting about?” 

“Gabble, is ut? Is it boastin’? I am? 
Sorra the day! An’ there do be grand 
gintlemen an’ gay ladies to-day that shall 
look for a roof an’ a sup o’ tay this day 
three weeks when th’ fut o’ the tyrant 
is lifted from the neck of Ireland an’ the 
landlords is runnin’ for their lives.” 

“T thought so!” exclaimed Barres, dis- 
gusted. 

“ An’ phwat was ye thinkin’, sorr?” 

“That your German friends at Grogan’s 
are stirring up trouble among the Irish. 
What’s all this nonsense, anyway? Are 
they trying to persuade you to follow the 
old Fenian tactics and raid Canada? Or 
is it an armed expedition to the Irish 
coast? You’d better be careful; they'll 
only lock you up here, but it’s a hanging 
matter over there.” 

“Ts it so?” grinned Soane. 

“Tt surely is.” 

“Well then, be aisy, Misther Barres dear. 
Av there’s hangin’ to be done this time, 
*twill not be thim as wears the green that 
hangs.” 

Barres slowly shook his head. 

“This is German work. You're sticking 
your neck into the noose.” 

“Lave the noose for the Clan-na-Gael to 
pull, sorr, an’ ‘twill shqueeze no Irish 
neck.” 

“You're a fool, Soane. These Germans 
are exploiting such men as you. Where's 
your common sense? Can’t you sec you're 
playing a German game? What do they 
care what becomes of you or of Ireland? 
All they want is for you to annoy England 
at any cost. And the cost is death. Do 
you dream, for an instant, that you and 
your friends stand a ghost of a chance if 
you are crazy enough to invade Canada? 
Do you suppose it possible to land an 
expedition on the Irish coast?” 

Soane deliberately winked at him. Then 
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he burst into laughter and stood rocking 
there on the heel and toe while his mirth 
lasted. But the inevitable Celtic reaction 
presently sobered him and switched him 
into a somber recapitulation of Erin’s 
wrongs. And this tragic inventory brought 
the inevitable tears in time. And woe 
awoke in him the memory of the personal 
and pathetic. 

The world had dealt him a wretched 
hand. He had sat in a crooked game 
from the beginning. The cards had been : 
stacked; the dice were loaded. And now 
he meant to make the world disgorge—pay | FFANY & @) 
for the living that it owed him. : 

Barres attempted to stem the flow of 
volubility, but it became a torrent. WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY JEWELRY SILVERWARE 

Nobody knew the sorrows of Ireland 
oroftheIrish. Tyranny had marked them 
for its own. As for himself—once a broth 
of a boy—he had been torn from the 
sacred precincts of his native shanty and 
consigned to a loveless, unhappy mar- 

Then Barres listened without interrupt- 
ing. But the woes of Soane became vague IGH E ST : TAN DARD 
at that point. Veiled references to being 
“thrampled on,” to “‘th’ big house,” to 
“thim that was high an’ shtiff-necked” 
abounded in an unconnected way. There 
was something about being a servant 
at the fireside of his own wife—a footstool 
on the hearth of his own home—other in- INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 
comprehensible plaints and mutterings, 
many sca'ding tears, a blub or two, and a 
sort of whining silence. 

Then Barres said, 

“Who is Dulcie, Soane?”’ 

The man, seated now on his bed, lifte 
a congested and stupid visage as though FIFTH AVENUE & 37" STREET 
he had not comprehended. : 

“Ts Dulcie your daughter?”’ demanded NEw YORK 
Barres. 

Soane’s blue eyes wandered wildly in 
an agony of recollection. 

“Did I say she was not, sorr?”’ he faltered. 
“Av I told ye that, may the saints forgive 

“Ts it true?” 

“Ah, what was I afther sayin’?”’ 

“Never mind what you said or left 
unsaid. I want to ask you another ques- 
tion: Who was Eileen Fane?” 

Soane bounded to his feet, his blue eyes 
ablaze. 


“Holy mother o’ God! What have I 7 Dip the Bruwh_ 


said?” 
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aq marred hands dropped by his side, and 
e stared dumbly at Barres for a moment. ling 
“Av I come no more, will ye guard 
er? | way, in one volume: 

“You. 

“Will ye do fair by her, Misther 
Barres?” 

“Yes.” 

“Call God to hear ye say ut!” hn 
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“T’ll say no more,” he said thickly. 
“Nor you nor she shall know no more. 
An’ av ye have guessed it out, kape it 
locked in. I'll say no more. I was good 
to her—in me own way. But ye cud see— 
annywan with half a cock-eye cud see— 
I was—honest—with her mother. She 
made the bargain. I tuk me pzy an’ held 
me tongue. “Tis whishky talks, not me. 
I tuk me pay an’ I kept to the bargain. 
Wan year. Then—she was dead of it— 
like a flower, sorr—like the rose ye pull 
an’ lave lyin’ in the sun. » Like that, sorr 
—inayear. An’I done me best be Dulcie; 
I done me best. An’ held to the argain. 
An’ done me best be Dulcie—little Dulcie 


her baby——Dulcie Fane! 
XIX 


A VISITOR AND A MESSAGE 


A sINGLE shaded lamp illuminated the . 
studio, making the shapes of things vague 


where outline and color were lost 
in the golden dusk. 

Dulcie, alone at the piano, accom- 
panied her own voice with soft, 
hardly heard harmonies as she 
hummed, one after another, old 
melodies she had learned from the 
Sisters so long ago—‘* The Harp.” 
“Shandon Bells.” “The Exile,” 
“Shannon Water’’—songs of that 
sort and period. 

Thessalie sat by the open windew 
and Westmore squatted at her feet 
on the sill of the little. balcony, doing, as 
usual, all the talking while-she lay. deep in 
her armchair, waving her fan, listening, re- 
sponding with a low-voiced laugh or. word 
now and again. Dulcie sanz, 


““On the banks of the Shannon 
When Mary was nigh——”’ 


From that she changed to a haunting, 
poignant little song, and Barres iooed up 
from his desk under the lamp. Thenehe 
sealed and stamped three letters which he 
had aviitten to his Foreland kinsfolk, and, 
holding them in one hand, took his hat 
from the table with the other. as though 


preparing Dulcie~ turned-her 
~~~ “My mother; when she wrote it, was . 
_ unhappy, I 


still idling over~ the 

shadowy 
“Are you going out?” 4 
“Just to the corner.’ 

“Why don’t you ae your letters 
down-stairs?” 

“T’ll-step around to the branch post- 
office; they'll go quicker. 
air you were playing just now?” 

“Tt is called ‘ Mea Culpa.’” 

“Play it again.’ 

She turned to the keys, recommenced 
the Celtic air, and sang in at clear, childish 
voice: 


“Wake, little maid! 
Red dawns the morn. 
The last stars fade; 
The day is born; ' 
Now-the first lark wings high in the air, 
And sings the Vi ’s praises 


“Tam : 
To see the morn. 
I lie dismayed 
Beside the thorn, 
Gazing at God with frightened eyes, 
Where larks are singing in the skies. 


ad come at last— . 


What was that - 
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“Why mourn, dear maid, 
Alone, forlorn, 
White and afraid 
Beside the thorn, 
With weeping eyes and sobbing breath, 
And fair, sweet face as pale as death? 


“For love repaid 
By Mary’s scorn, 
I weep, betrayed 
By one unborn. 
Where can a poor lass hide her head 
Till the day be done and she be dead?” 


The voice and playing lingered among 
the golden shadows, hushed to a whisper, 
ceased. 

“Is it very old, that sad little song?” 
‘Barres asked at last. 

“My mother wrote it. 
‘Mea Culpa’ still, which ends it. 
I sing it?” 

“Go on,” he nodded. 

So she sang the ‘‘ Mea Culpa.” 


There is the 
Shall 


“Winds in the whins 
Sh’ll kene for me. - 


** Taxi!’’ 
An adventure-romance, 
By George Agnew Chamberlain, 
will begin in 


December Cosmopolitan. 


(For love is love, though men be men!) 
Till all my sins 
Forgiven be— 
(Maxima culpa, Lord! Amen.) 
‘And Mary’s grace my fault shall purge, 
While skylarks plead my cause above, 
And breezy rivers sing my dirge, 
Because I loved and died of love. 
(I love, and die of love! Amen.)” 


* When the soft cadence of the last 
faint notes was stilled, Dulcie turned 
once more toward him in the uncertain 
light. 

“Tt’s very lovely,” he said, “and 
dreadfully triste. The air alone is enough 
to-break-your heart.” 


imagine——” She swung 
slowly around to face the keys again. 
’ “Do you know why she was so un- 
happy: 99) 
“She fell in love,” -said the girl, over her 
shoulder. “And it saddened her life, I 
think.” 
He-sat motionless for a while. Dulcie 
did not turn again. Presently he rose 


: and walked slowly out and down-stairs, 


carrying his letters with him. 

The stolid, mottled-faced Gefman girl 
was on duty_at the desk, and she favored 
him with.a sour look, as usual. 

“There was a gen’!’man to see you, 
mumbled. 

“When?” i - 
“Just now. I didn’t know you was 

“Well, why didn’t you ring up the 
apartment and find out?” he demanded. 

She gave him a sullen look. 

“Here’s his card,” she said, shoving it 
across the desk. 

Barres picked up the card. 


” she 


‘1 copied it out. 
Renoux, Architect,’ 


_ don’t know who. 


“Georges Renoux, Architect,” he read. , 
“Hotel Stuyvesant” was penciled in the 
corner. 

Barres knitted his brows, trying to 
evoke in his memory a phyciognomy to fit 
a name which seemed hazily familiar. 

“Did the gentleman leave any messaye?” 
he asked. 

No.”’ 

“Well, please don’t make another mis- 
take of this kind,” he said. 

She stared at him like a sulky sow, her 
little eyes red with malice. 

“Where is Soane?” he inquir>d. 

ae Out.” 

“Where did he go?” 

didn’t ask him,” 
slight sneer. 

wish to see him,” continued Barres 
patiently. ‘‘Could you tell me whether 
he was likely to go to Grogan’s?” 

‘““What’s Grogan’s?” 

“Grogan’s Café on Third Avenue— 
where Soane hangs out,” he managed to 
explain calmly. “You know where it 

is. You have called him up 


she replied; with a 


” 


there.” 

| “T know nothin’ about it,”’ she 
grunted, resuming the greasy novel 
she had been reading. 


But when Barres,, now: thorough- 
ly incensed, turnéd to leave, her 
small, piglike eyes peeped slyly after 
him. And after he had disap- 
peared through the corridor into 
the street, she hastily unhooked 
the transmitter and called Gro- 


gan’s. 
“This is Martha. . . . Martha Kurtz. 
. Yes.: I want Frank Lehr. .. ; Is 


that you, Frank? The artist, Barres, who 
was pumpin’ Soane the other» night; is 
after him again. I told you how I listened 
at the door, an’ how I heard that Irish 
souse blabbin’ an’ braggin’ . What? 


. Sure! Barres was at the desk just 
now, inquirin’ if Soane had gone ‘to 
Grogan’s. . . . You bet! Barres is leery 


since K.17 hit him with a gun. . . . Sure; 
he’s stickin’ his nose into everything. Look 


‘out for him if he comes around Grogan’s 


askin’ for Soane. An’ say—there was a 
French guy here callin’ on Barres. I knew 
he was in; but I said he was out. I was 
just goin’ to call you when Barres came 
down. .. . Yes; I got his name. Wait; 
Here it is, ‘Georges 

An’ he wrote ‘Hotel 


Stuyvesant’ in the corner. . . . Yes; he 
said tell Barres to call him up. . Naw; 
I didn’t give him the message. - You 
don’t say! Is that right? He’s one 0” 
them nosey Frenchmen? A_ captain? 
Gee! What’s his lay? . . . In New York? 
Well, you better watch out, then. 


Sure, Vl ring you if he comes back. 
No; there ain’t no news. . Yes; I ‘was 
there last night, an’ I talked to K.17. 
There was a guy higher up there. 
He was dark-complected 
. Ferez Bey? Gee! ... You expect 
Skeel? To-night? Doin’ what? . . . You 
think this man Renoux is watchin’ the 
Clan-na-Gael? Well, you better tell Soane 
to shut his mouth, then. . Yes; that 
Dunois girl is here still. It’s s a pity K.17 
lost his nerve. Well, you better look 
out for her, an’ for Barres, too. They're 
as thick as last- -year honey. All right; 
I'll let you know anything. By-by.” 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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The Passionate Pilgrim 


A young moon rode the sky. In its soft 
light, the crowded, cluttered houses, with 
their cheap little porches and bay windows 
and sawed-out ornaments and the occa- 
sional battered picket fences presented a 
softer aspect than he had before felt here. 

As he drew near the house, he saw some- 
thing dark on the top step. Probably, he 
thought, one of the girl boarders sitting 
out with her young man. There were sev- 
eral girl boarders—two or three couples of 
them on the second floor, and one or two 
on the third who seemed to have rooms to 
themselves. They gathered in the early 
evenings about the piano and sang popular 
songs. One of the third-floor girls, a little 
thing who appeared to be a Miss 
O’Brien, or O’Reilly, or something 
like that, played the simple accom- 
paniments well enough. They had 
asked him to join them only last 
evening, rather timidly, and with 
giggles. But the O’Brien person 
had not turned her head. He was 
glad she hadn’t. He was afraid 
now that he must have seemed 
pretty rude. He had mumbled— 
an unpleasant trick of his lately 
—and then rushed out, slamming 
the door as he went. He hadn’t 
meant to slam it. He must have 
been moving rather quickly. 
Though, in a flickering, haunty . 
way, it now occurred to him that 
perhaps he had meant to slam it. - 
Ina queer way. He realized that 
much of the time he couldn’t him- 
self understand what he did mean 
todo. About anything. 

He saw, as he turned in at the steps, 
that the dark object was not a couple but 
asolitary girl. The Irish girl, apparently. 

She said, “Good-evening,” very simply 
and naturally. 

He stopped short at the bottom step. 

“Good-evening, Miss—Miss O’Brien.” 

She laughed a little, softly. It was 
almost a chuckle. 

“My name isn’t O’Brien,” 
marked. 

“Oh,” he murmured, “I thought—you 


she re- 


“Tt’s Maloney. Mary Maloney.” 

“You—you—I was wondering —pernaps 
you’re locked out.” 

“Oh, no,” said she. Her voice was low, 
even pleasant in quality. “I’ve been to the 
theater. ‘The Little Minister.” Don’t you 
just love Maude Adams?” 

“I—I used to. I haven’t gone to the 
theater much late years.” 

She seemed to be looking at him rather 


steadily. He recalled now that he had no- . 


ticed her eyes. She was not, in other 
respects, a particularly noticeable’ girl. 
She was short and perhaps slightly in- 
clined to plumpness, with the smallest 
hands and feet he had ever seen. Despite 
his air of indifference, which was often, he 
feared, sheer rudeness, he had noticed all 
this—in the dining-room, or while passing 
her on the stairs, or in the little third-floor 
hallway they two shared with a few others. 
And she had a quietly direct, practical way 
about her. But her eyes were unusually 
large, and were fringed with the lgngest 
black or very dark-brown lashes he had 
ever seen. It was the eyes and her quiet, 


(Continued from page 21) 


self-respecting way that gave her an air of 
personality something above that of the 
other girls in the house. 

“T love her. There isn’t anybody else 
that makes me feel like that. And then 
we went to the Rivoli for supper.” 

The Rivoli was one of the two or three 
showy restaurants of the city. He himself 
hadn’t dreamed of going there; he had 
merely walked by. It gave him a little 
start now to realize that these girls of the 
lumber-yard district patronized the same 
expensive theaters and restaurants as the 
people on the hill. He would have as- 
sumed the motion pictures and one of the 
Buffalo Lunch places. He didn’t know that 


In December Cosmopolitan 
When All Women Are Workers, 


An ingenious prophecy on Woman’s share 


and place in social and economic life under 
changed after-war conditions in this country, 


By Gertrude Atherton. 


It is most interesting to compare the views 
of this distinguished’ American woman with 
those expressed by her British sister, Mrs. 
Glyn, in September issue of Cosmopolitan. 


this was typical of America. And he 
couldn’t have known that the clothing this 
small person was. wearing at the moment 
was a curious mixture of the cheap ma- 
chine-made with the fine hand-sewed, in- 
cluding a bit of French embroidery. 

“T’ve only been home a few minutes,” 
she went on. “I went in at first, but as 
soon as my friend had gone, I came out 
again. It’s so nice out here. It sorta 
makes the play last longer.” 

She looked up now, away from him, out 
through the thin foliage of the one poplar 
that decorated this part of the street. 

The moonlight streamed gently down, 
full on her’ uplifted face, and made it 
momentarily beautiful: He stared at her. 
For a brief moment, he forgot the drab lit- 
tle street, forgot that she was buc Mary 
Maloney, a girl who worked somewhere in 
the neighborhood and had, on this eve- 
ning, seen a play, for the face had init, 
under this ghostly light, the dream-quality, 
the mystery, of all young womanhood. It 
touched the weary, crushed artist-soul in 
the man, touched a raw spot that no crust 
could protect from a purely emotional ap- 
peal. He had almost to wrench his eyes 
away. He looked up with her at the fresh 
young moon. Then, brows knit painfully, 
lips compressed, slowly, hesitatingly, as 
one who does what he feels he must under 
no circumstances do, he sank down beside 
her on the steps. To him, the act was 
momentous. But she seemed to take it 
quietly for granted. 

“T often come out here at night,” she 
went on, in the same tone. “I don’t sleep 
very well. And I can’t read at night. I— 
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you see, I keep books over at the paper- 
mill, and the light’s not’ good there?) My 
eyes trouble me some. I like to sit -liere 
alone—oh, -all hours! Nobody séés° you. . 
And it’s the only time the street’s pleasant. 
Besides, I guess I enjoy being alone more’n 

He started clumsily, self-consciously, at 
this. She reached out her hand, laid it 
on his sleeve. He stared down at it. ‘To 
her, apparently, it was. a natural, wholly 

“This is all right,” she said; “T didn’t 
mean for you to go. Sometimes it’s nice 
to have some one to talk to. Of course.” 

He bit his lip. There was pain in his 
face. Suddenly, nervously, with a 
little catch in his throat, and an 
effort to speak hastily and casually 
—an effort that failed—he raised 
his hand, started to draw it back, 
then abruptly laid it on hers and 
pressed it against his sleeve. 

For a moment, then, he held his 
breath. 

But she, in that same simple, 
natural ‘way, as if, while in this 
mood she was glad to feel a friendly 
pressure, let her fingers settle 
gently about his. The emotions 
that were tearing at one another 
and at himself within his breast 
failed so much as to touch her. He 
felt this, knew it, and held her 
fingers gingerly. 

Thus they sat and looked up at 
the moon. 

“You ought to come in and sing 
with us sometimes,”’ she said, after 
atime. ‘Or don’t you sing?” va 

He had a little difficulty with his voice in 


replying. It seemed to want to break’ out 
explosively. All he managed,. at’ length, 
to say was: 


“Not any more. I used to.” =’ 

“The girls are crazy to have you.” =; 

“J—I’m not likely to be here much at 
supper-time. I’m working on a news- 
paper.” He said this as if not quite sure 
it was true. : 

“Oh, is that so? Do you write things?” 

“Some. That is—I have written things. 
Not very lately. I haven’t been—that is, I 
haven’t been very well these last few years.” 

that’s too bad!” So far, the same 
bafflingly impersonal tone. But now, for a 
moment, the personal showed. through. 
Almost defensively. ‘My triend’s awfully 
good to me. He takes me to all the good 
plays and things. He’s foreman in Peter- 
man’s lumber-yard.” 

Again they were silent. 

He found himself nervously pressing the 
soft little fingers: And groping among his 
confused thoughts, trying to puzzle out her 
code. Surely she’ had one. ‘She was no 
silly little idler—he felt that. According 
to his own code, this was all wrong. It 
was breaking faith. Once let this drift set 
in, and he would soon be losing bold on 
what little, what sadly little he had to 
cling tc in life. Apparently the drift had 
started. Warm little impulses were daring 
-to raise their heads in his hungry heart. 
They were his traitors, these impulses; he 
must steel himself to fight them. He won- 
dered despairingly what was the matter 
with him this past year or more. Before 
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that, it had been, in a bitter, savage wav, 
easy to control himself. He had felt, 
every waking. moment, every dreaming 
moment, the gentle dark eyes and all the 
dainty little mannerisms (that had been as 
miracles to him) of the wife of his youth. 
He had felt a wild sort of joy in stamping 
out all other human fire. Life had run on, 
of course; but he had been glad of that. 
Life now had nothing for him. He was 
through with it. Let it run on!. Though it 
had a pitiless way of dragging you on with 
it. He had wondered often why he kept 
up the struggle. Some instinct kept him 
half-heartedly at it. He had wanted to 
follow Cicely, but found it impossible to 
take his own life. He had thought it over 
from every angle. 

But now was it to be like this—the un- 
ceasingly persistent pressures of life search- 
ing out the weak spots in his defense, keep- 
ing at him, constantly throwing in his path 
fresh lures, threatening. even, to dim the 
heretofore vivid outlines of his most deeply 
precious memories? 

He suddenly gripped the girl’s hand 
tightly, the hand of this littke Mary Ma- 
loney whom he didn’t even really know, 
whe was nothing to him except as she might 
symbolize the feminine influence that has 
made or wrecked men the world over 
throughout all history. 

He lifted her hand now, in a curious, 
jerky way, toward his lips. Through four 
terrible years he had not pressed or kissed 
a woman’s hand. 

Then, suddenly, she showed a trace of 
feeling. She made a slight effort to draw 
her hand away. Not an effectual effort, but 
nevertheless a recognition of the fact that 
he was there and that he was a man. 

He gripped tighter, wondering savagely 
if he were hurting her. 

Then, as suddenly, he dropped her hand, 
sprang up, let himself into the house, ran up 
the two flights of stairs to his room, lighted 
the gas with trembling hands, dropped into 
a chair before the bureau, and sat, breath- 
less, staring at a little snap-shot in a silver 
frame of a girl of twenty with a delicately 
oval, smiling face and gentle, happy eyes. 

He must have sat there, motionless, for 
some time. 

He heard the front door open and close 
softly, and then a light step on the stairs. 

He rose, stood irresolute, tiptoed to the 
door, stood there, gripping the knob, 
listening, holding his breath. 

She walked as usual, quietly but firmly, 
on her heels. He knew now how deeply he 
had been aware of her these few days, how 
clear were the impressions his inner ear 
and eye had registered. 

In a moment, she would be coming by 
his door. He straightened up. His hand 
turned the knob, very softly, ap inch. 

He was feverishly working out some- 
thing in the way of self-justification for 
what he was, perhaps, about to do. He 
told himself that at least he must whisper 
a word of apology for his rudeness. 

Then she was by, and her own door had 
opened and closed. But still he stood 
there. There was a sweat on his forehead, 
but his feet and hands were cold. 

He tore off his coat and collar and shoes, 
threw himself on the narrow bed. 

An hour or so later, he got up, un- 
dressed, put out his light, and, after a time 


| of staring into the darkness, drifted into a 


i 


disturbed, light sleep, the only sort he had 
known for years. 
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IV » 
IN WHICH MARGIE DAW STARTS AFTER THE 
BIGGEST STORY IN THE WORLD 


In mid-afternoon of the next day, Henry 
sat at his desk reading Montaigne, or star. 
ing, at least, at the fine print in the pocket- 
size volume. The chapter that so closely 
held his attention was entitled: “How the 
Soule Dischargeth her Passions upon 
False Objects when the True Faile it.” 

At one of the desks by the window, old 
Mr. Upham was writing. He did popular 
science for the Sunday paper. 

Margie Daw was clicking off her day’s 
“story” on her typewriter. Henry glanced 
over at her. He wondered how she could 
work like that, composing on the machine, 
never so much as pausing for a word. She 
was taking out a sheet now and inserting 
another. And now her fingers were flying 
again. He was faintly sorry. He couid 
have stood a little talk. He wished old 
Mr. Upham would go. Miss Daw, at 
least, seemed human. The rest of the 
office depressed him dreadfully; it was a 
driving, hostile place where, apparently, 
you fought for a footing, and, failing it, 
were left to slip out and down unheeded. 
It was the grim struggle of life, intensified, 
run off at high speed. This girl had the 
speed. Almost a soft little thing, with a 
pleasantly feminine voice and nice eyes, she 
could yet drive through her work with the 
best of them. A young person of boundless 
self-reliance. If a cynical office neighbor 
had told him just then of Margie’s two 
husbands, both casually relegated to the 
limbo of the Elsewhere, he would have 
found the information incredible. If he 
could have read what she was writing, even, 
with those pretty little fingers, he would 
have experienced a new bewilderment; for, 
as it happened, Margie had just spent three 
hours trying to wring a confession of mur- 
der from an hysterical woman. She hadn't 
succeeded, but had picked up a good day’s 
grist. 

Henry sighed, slipped the book into his 
pocket, fell to drawing aimless designs on 
the copy-paper before him. They hadn't 
yet given him work to do. It was going to 
be hard, sitting here, nothing to do but 
think. If only one could stop thinking! 
And now, to the painful thoughts he had 
had to live with all these years, was added 
this fresh confusion of Mary Maloney. 
Opening up all the old trouble. He would 
have to do something about that. He had 
been rude. She would be wondering. It 
was an accident, of course, finding her on 
the top step. He couldn’t be blamed for 
that. But he shouldn’t have sat down. 
There was where he had made his mistake. 

He tried drawing her profile. Then 
suddenly tore the paper into small bits and 
put them almost furtively in the waste- 
basket. 

He thought, weakly, of moving to ai- 
other boarding-house, then, as weakly, 
asked himself what good it would do. He 
would have to say something. Anyway- 
In running away from himself and her, he 
had settled nothing. He glanced agaii 
toward Miss Daw. Her fingers were l 
flying. A little dynamo, that girl! He had 
never known anybody like her. And si 
seemed kind. If she would talk to him, it 
might, in some degree, crowd out this Marty 
Maloney problem. She might have supper 
again with him. Perhaps she’d suggest it 
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Miss Daw, at least, didn’t appeal to his 
protecting instinct. You wouldn’t feel 
responsible for her. 

Archie Trent came in then, breezily, 
spring overcoat flying open, gloves and 
stick in hand, a pink carnation on his 
lapel. He devoted himself to Margie. 

“Well, I’m going out among ’em to- 
night,” he announced. 

“Sounds—and looks—” thus Margie, 
barely glancing up—‘‘like Miss Meyne.” 

“‘Guessed right! The very first time. 
She opens to-night in ‘But a Rose.’ She’s 
dining with me first at the Rivoli. Says 
I have a calming effect on her nerves.” 

Margie !ooked straight up at him now, 
considered him—newly trimmed ° and 
brushed beard, cool, pale eyes, dapper 
costume—then resumed her work. 

“Well, will I do, Margie?” 

She half smiled, said nothing. 

He turned to Henry’s desk, said: 

“T want you to cover this show at the 
Cantey Square, Stafford. Be in the lobby 
a little after eight. .I’ll look in then and 
introduce you.” 

He laid two tickets on the desk, and 
then, with a ‘‘Ta-ta, Margie!” went out. 

During something more than four years 
Henry hadn’t entered a theater or a church 
or a lecture- or concert-hall. He hadn’t so 
much as walked through a railway station 
without avoiding crowded pletforms and 
main waiting-rooms. He had known, these 
two days, that Trent would be sending him 
to the theater. He thought he had made 
up his mind on it, accepting it assimply a 
hard fact of life that must be faced. It was 
what he had cone’ to. He had to do it to 
keep alive. He had supposed that he would 
go through with it. Difficult as the thing 
was to face, he hadn’t, for a moment, fore- 
seen what would be the effect on him of 
these first two bits of pasteboard. 

He found himself in a state of nervous 
collapse. He had to lie back in his chair. 
His mouth was dry. It was difficult to 
treathe. After a moment, he pulled him- 
self up and glanced round to see if the 
others had noted his condition. Appar- 
ently they hadn’t. Miss Daw’s typewriter 
was clicking swiftly away. 

The thing to do was to keep quiet until 
he could get his breath. He got the tickets 
into his fingers. It was hard to focus his 
eyes on them. 

They were for row E of the orchestra. 
He would be walking in at the front en- 
trance, mingling with a merry crowd in the 
foyer, marching nearly all the way down 
the ais'e. He would be there as the News 
critic—a marked man, singled out, pointed 
at. And Trent had said something about 
“introducing” him. Towhom? What did 
he mean? He brushed an unsteady hand 
across his eyes. 

He got up slowly, awkwardly, took down 
his shapeless gray spring overcoat and with 
some difficulty slipped it on. 

The typewriter stopped now. He felt 
Miss Daw’s eyes on him, turned, tried to 
smile, then, in a daze, went out. 

Margie looked after him. He had left 
the door open. She glanced at Mr. Up- 
ham, got up to close the door, stood there, 
pursing her lips, looking down at the queer 
little pictures he had been drawing on the 
copy-paper on his desk. She decided to 
take these as soon as Mr. Upham left. He 
would be going pretty soon. * 

Over the night, Margie had reread his 
onc great book. It was great. It had 
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Where science found the way 
to heal tender, spongy gums 


Soft, spongy or receding gums 
that are tender and bleed easily 
are the symptoms which indicate 
pyorrhea—one of the most universal 
mouth ailments. 

Pyorrhea (Riggs Disease) de- 
stroys the gum tissues and attacks 
the bony sockets which hold the 
teeth. They loosen and eventually 
fall out. The pus-producing bac- 
teria from pyorrhea-affected gums 
often undermine the general health. 

In 1908 the Pyorrhocide Clinic— 
the first and only institution de- 
voted exclusively to the study of 
pyorrhea—was established. Dental 
specialists and scientific investiga- 
tors, associated with the clinic, de- 
voted their energies solely to study- 
ing the causesand effects of pyorrhea, 
to develop a scientific treatment, 
and to find means of prevention. 

Years of research and clinical 
tests demonstrated that one of the 
most effective mediums for home 
use in the treatment and preven- 


tion of pyorrhea is Pyorrhocide 
Powder. Asa result of the Clinic’s 
discoveries and methods which have 
been given to the entire dental pro- 
fession, Pyorrhocide Powder today 
is prescribed by thousands of lead- 
ing dentists in the prevention of 
pyorrhea, as well as for correcting 
an unhealthy condition of the gums. 


Unlike dentifrices which are sim- 
ply the product of a chemist’s 
laboratory, Pyorrhocide Powder 
was scientifically developed and 
tested. It is not merely a cleanser 
and polisher of the highest effici- 
ency—it aids in the repair of 
broken down and diseased gum 
tissues. It tends to make soft, 
spongy gums firm and hard; it 
checks receding and heals bleeding 
gums; retards tartar formation— 
the principal cause of painful gums 
and pyorrhea. 

If you have any symptoms of 
pyorrhea, do not delay the use of 
Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is effective and helpful in its action. We would 
like to send you, without charge, a sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 


to try. Use. it. Note how 
how long that feeling lasts. 


soothed your gums fecl — and 
This sample will give you an idea of 


what the regular use of Pyorrhocide Powder will accomplish. 


' Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a 
dollar package contains six months’ supply. 
For sale by all good drug stores and dental 


supply houses. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 


1474 BROADWAY, 


Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the recom- 
mendation of the dental 
profession. Effective 


NEW YORK CITY 


not only in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea but 
also in its prevention, 
when used regularly 
as a dentifrice. 
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moved her. She had nothing but respect, 
touched with awe, for the author of “A 
Curbstone Barmecide” and “Roc’s Eggs, 
Strictly Fresh” and ‘Ali Anderson and the 
Four Policemen.” Old Hittie had always 
raved over them. Hittie was right. But 
this odd being whe preferred to call himself 
Hugh Stafford exhibited no sign of the 
greatness that had been in Henry Calverly, 
It had been in him. It might appear in 
him again. For he was, after all, young— 
surely under thirty. 

Mr. Upham was closing his desk and 
looking around for his hat. 

Margie moved about the room, sojtly 
humming. Mr. Upham said good-night, 
and left. Margie closed the door after him. 

She pounced then on the aimless draw- 
ings. Margie had pored over works on 
morbid psychology that Henry Calverly 
had never heard of, just as she had studied, 
fascinated, the evidence in famous murder 
trials and the pitiful squirmings of spitted 
criminals under the probings of hard, eager 
prosecutors out for a conviction. Though 
these squirmers had never seemed particu- 
larly pitiful to Margie. They were merely 
interesting. They were cases. As cases, 
she delighted in them. And so these idle 
wanderings of Henry Calverly’s pencil 
delighted her. They were slight but au- 
thentic glimpses of a disordered genius. 
She looked into his waste-basket, found 
the bits he had torn, carefully gathered 


| them all. It wouldn’t be difficult to paste 
_ them up in an odd half-hour. 


On the wall hung a wrinkled, threadbare 


| coat that belonged to the only suit she had 


' seen him wear. He must have gone off in 


| 


| that old alpaca thing. It was a remarkable 


garment, the alpaca. He must have 
worked in it for years and years. During 
some period, red ink had played a part in 
his life; there was an extraordinary amount 
of it all about the lower part of the coat. 
As if he had wiped his pen on it thousands 
of times. And one side pocket was ripped 
half off and hung flapping. All this she 
had carefully noted. 

She reached up to the coat he had left 
here, turning the collar back and examining 
the label. Yes; it was ready-made—as 
also would be the old gray overcoat. The 
trial had wrecked his finances, of course. 

The side pockets bulged with papers. 
And the inside breast-pocket was full. 

Above the noise of the city-room, outside 
the partition, a step sounded in the passage. 
Margie slipped back to her own desk. 

The step passed. She leaned back in her 
chair. reflecting. She had heard old news- 
| paper men term the Watt-Calverly tragedy 
| the greatest human-interest story (in the 
popular newspaper usage of that word) 
since Guiteau murdered President Garfield. 
The bizarre history of madame la comtesse, 
the eminent place in American history occu- 
pied by old Senator Watt, the appealing 
beauty of Cicely Calverly and her pitiful 


death, the blighted fame of Henry Cal- 


verly, his imprisonment, his disappearance 
from public view—these and other items 
made it a fascinating case. It was pecu- 
_liarly, above all other cases in a rough and 
dramatic world, the sort that is exhaus- 


| tively reopened in the papers whenever, for 
| any reason, any one of the parties to it be- 
| comes conspicuous again. Why, the judge 
who sentenced Henry Calverly to the peni- 


| tentiary couldn’t so much as break a rib 
in an automobile accident without bringing 
it all back to page one! Or any one of the 
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lawyers. A number of prominent court 
alienists dated their fame from that trial. 
While old Madame Watt couldn’t do any- 
thing, any moment—die, or attack a 
servant, or build another castle, without 
tearing wide open every newspaper 
“morgue” in the United States. And that 
done, this absurd “ Hugh Stafford” blunder 
would be oil on the flames. They’d finish 
him then—this sensitive, helpless young 
fellow. 

Margie’s eyes were glistening now in 
sheer excitement. And her heart was beat- 
ing high. For this -biggest story in the 
world had walked innocently-in only yes- 
terday through the doorway in the seven- 
foot partition, had seated itself right here 
in the corner. 

Certain of the documents in the case— 
side-lights, surely, on a puzzling, a really 
baffling character—were in the pockets of 
that ready-made coat on the wall. It was 
even possible that among them were letters 
from the hand of the mad old countess, who 
was surely still living in that absurd castle 
in Illinois. 

Margie would have given anything in the 
world just then fcr those papers. She even, 
with hesitation, moved her chair back, con- 
sidering the temptation to take them and 
readthem. But she shook her head over 
it. Too risky, she told herself. 

Margie’s code was personal and peculiar. 
Her loyalty to the newspaper she happened 
to be working for was among her deepest 
traits, almost her religion. Men she re- 
garded at times, in certain moods, as legiti- 
mate prey. Toward them, in all personal 
relations, she had few scruples; she was 
not. in the common understanding of the 
word, innocent; yet it was generally be- 
lieved, among the little bohemian news- 
paper community, that she had never yet 
used her considerable personal charm to 
advance herself. She knew women who 
had, and despised them. This principle 
cropped out oddly on the surface of her life; 
for one small fact, she went about, ate, and, 
on occasions, drank with men, but always 
paying her share of the bill. She insisted 
on this. Her men friends accepted it. 

But the pursuit of a “story” was another 
matter. She would then stop at little. Her 
spirit rose to it, as the blood of an old 
hunter rises to the call of the hounds. She 
bit her lip. 

“T’ll make him read them to me,” she 
decided. 

She turned to the typewriter then, and, 
with a deliberate exercise of will, finished 
her script. After which, quieter now but 
still intent, she went out for’a bit of supper. 
It was early, only a little after five. Her 
thoughts were full of Henry Calverly. 

She found him, stumbled on him, in a 
doorway next the corner drug store, leaning 
there, gray and haggard of face. 

“You look ill,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s nothing—much! 
all right.” 

* Do you live near here?” 

“Oh—why, no; not very.” 

Where?” 

“What was that?” 

‘Where do you live?” 

Oh—well, out Peck Avenue way.” 

(Good Heavens! You can’t go ‘way out 
there.” 

‘Oh, yes. In a few minutes. I went 
over to the post—” He caught himself. 
“I was waiting for a River Street car. I 
felt little queer—oh, just dizzy-——” 


I'l! be 


Margie looked out about the street. An 
old four-wheel cab stood across the way. 
She caught the driver’s eye. He drove 
across. 

Henry Calverly couldn’ t follow even this. 
He still leaned against the building. 
Margie looked up and down the walk for 
acquaintances. Then she led him, resisting 


only a little in a confused way, to the curb. | | 


Then, bewildered, he stepped aside to make 
way for her. 

“‘No,” she said quickly, “get in.”’ 

He obeyed. She hurried in after him, 
saying aloud, to herself, ‘It’s taking a long 
chance.” She glanced up then quickly, to 
see if he had heard her. He hadn't. 

They drove over two streets and pulled 
up before an old red-brick flat-building. 

He had said, “I don’t understand why I 
let you do this.” 


She had the money ready. Before he | 
could half voice his rather crude protest, he | 
was across the sidewalk and mounting a_ 
flight of dark‘stairs. She unlocked a door. | 
He found himself in a tiny and rather dis- | 


orderly apartment. A morning wrap lay 
across the sofa. She threw it aside to 
make room for him. As he sank down, he 
found himself looking into a bedroom. 
Some feminine things were on a chair, 
slippers on the floor, just as they had been 
kicked off. He felt extremely uncomfort- 
able, tried to sit up straight without making 
much of a job of it, cleared his throat. 

“It’s very good of you—’” he began, all 
confused. The color was returning to his 
face. He could feel it. 

She stood before him, spread her small 
feet a little, thrust her hands into her coat 
pockets, critically surveyed him. 

“You'd better do as I tell you,” she said 
now. “Take off some of your things, coat 
and collar, anyway. There ought to be a 
man’s bath-robe here somewhere. Wait a 
minute.” She rummaged in the closet, 
called back: “Here it is! Put it on. Now 
stretch out and try to be comfortable— 
No; do as I tell you! You’re all in, and 
you don’t know jt. I'll get you some 
Scotch.” 

“No—no!” said he, with the first touch 
of vigor he had shown. ‘Really, I won’t 
drink anything.” 

“Hm. Wait a minute, then—I’ll get 
spirits of ammonia.” And she ran down 
the stairs and across the street to a drug 
store. He saw her from the window. He 
found himself drinking the stuff. 

They. had 
Altogether matter of fact. She curled up in 
the one big upholstered chair and lit a 
cigarette. He felt weakly that he mustn’t 
appear to notice it, though he had seen few 
women smoke. He hadn’t realized how 
pretty she was. At the office, she seemed 
brisker, more like a young fellow. Here she 
seemed a thought older. He found himself 
growing afraid of her. The thought came 
that it would be awkward to be caught 
here—this way—in this bath-robe. The 
stimulant was clearing his head. It was 
nothing, anyway. A foolish little attack of 
nerves. He’d had them before—often in 
the old days—had always driven right 
through them. 


She talked with utter ease, smiling a lit- 


tle, very kind and practical. Indeed, her 
logic was difficult to meet out of a tired, 
emotion-clouded mind. 
“You're living in a boarding-house, I 
take it?” 
He bowed. 


an odd conversation then. 
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“Beastly game! I’d die first.” 

“T know. But what can you do?” 

She waved her cigarette about the room. 

“This. You can’t do better than seven 
or eight a week at best.” 

“Fight.” 

“Then there’s car-fares, and the awful 
wear and tear.” 

“T know.” 

“You can pick up something pretty 
cheap here in this building. Eat as you 
like. You’re independent. And you don’t 
have to pay for meals you aren’t there to 
eat.” 

“T know. That’s bothered me some. 
I was thinking I’d go out there for supper 
to-night. You see, it costs a good deal, 
paying out there and eating down-town.” 

“T’d offer to put you up here until 
you—— ” 

“Oh, no! 
trouble.” 

“But I simply haven’t got room. Just 
the one bedroom and this‘little ccop and 
bathroom. .I keep a tin refrigerator and 
alcohol-stove in there. It’s crowded, but at 
least it’s not a boarding-house.” 

Henry tried to consider the apartment 
idea calmly, practically, tried to imagine 
this extraordinary Miss Daw as the frank, 


I wouldn’t put you to that 


' bright young fellow she sometimes seemed. 


Needless tosay, this effort was unsuccessful, 
His temples were pounding. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to him that a woman could hold a 
cigarette so gracefully. He thought, as from 
a distance, of Mary Maloney. It might 
solve that problem. Though this—— 

He heard her saying: 

“You'd better stretch out here and get 
some sleep. I'll call up about half-past 
seven and see if you’re able to go to the 
theeter.” 

“Oh, yes—surely——” 

“If you’re not, I’ll manage to cover it. 

One way or the other. Sodon’t worry. You 
can stay here to-night if you think you 
could be comfortable on the sofa. You cer- 
tainly won’t want to drag yourself out toa 
Peck Avenue boarding-house unless you 
feel a lot better than this.” 
_ It seemed to him, when he tried to recon- 
struct the picture later in memory, that she 
stood for a time, after she had pulled down 
her becoming little felt hat and rubbed out 
the stub of her cigarette, hands in pockets, 
studying him with a curious intentness. 
He knew that he grew very red. 

And then, with a smile and a positive, 
triumphant little whip of her head, she left 
him there. 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 


Before and After Taking 


(Continued from page 86) 


gotten them into the fool company, and 
ending with L. D. Silver, who had been 
the first to sell his stock at wrecker- 
prices rather than trouble with disso- 
lution meetings. But when they came 
to passing resolutions, through Walling- 
ford as chairman, to create a reckless 
fund for crushing Wallingford as president 
of the petroleum-developing company, he 
grew thoughtful and pinched the bridge of 
his nose sharply, the while he recognized 
speakers and put questions, and called for 
the ayes and noes with the listlessness of an 
automaton. They had decided on the 
amount of the legal fund, and were in the 
act of appointing a treasurer and a commit- 
tee on legal proceedings when, suddenly, 
Wallingford’s eyes rounded, then wrinkled 
at the corners and lost their flat dulness. 

With great politeness he handed his 
gavel pro tem. to Olney Histram, and, with 
great politeness, requested that fuming 
gentleman to occupy the chair for a mo- 
ment; then he stepped into the outer 
office and hissed like a steam-pipe into the 
ear of Blackie Daw, and hurried back to 
put through the election of John Vancolt 
for treasurer of the fund. There was a dif- 
ference in chairman Wallingford’s conduct 
of the meeting after that. He was not only 
much more at ease but notably he was 
much more deliberate. He encouraged de- 
bate, and was quite patient of delay, and 
when the proceedings seemed in danger of 
being all wound up, he himself made a 
speech—one calculated at least to hold 
their interest. 

“We'll start with a square understand- 
ing, if you please,” he told them. “In your 
debate, you have admitted that I am quite 
within my legal rigbts in everything which 
I have done, though you hint that my 
purpose was not honest.” He listened 
intently; he thought he heard the outer 
door click. “Would you mind sitting over 


there, Mr. Vancolt? I have the glare in my 
eyes as I look at you where yqu are. 
Thank you,” he added, as Vancolt took 
his place on the other side of the table, 
completing a solid row of the five bald- 
heads. Yes; he had heard a click of the 
outer door. “On my part, I don’t mind 
admitting this. I bought the majority 
stock in your company because and for . 
the sole reason that it had been incorpor- 
ated by such prominent men as yourselves; 
which you will admit to be a good and 
legitimate advertising instinct.” The in- 
ner door was oper‘ng. Mr. Wallingford 
arranged the lapels of his coat, and took his 
favorite pose of ingratiating confidence, 
and gestured easily with his right hand, 
and beamed his pleasantest beam on all 
the gentlemen present. “Even you must 
see that little joke,” he chuckled, and 
such was the contagion of his enjoyment 
of clever financiering that John Vancolt 
and Henry Taylor and Q. R. Brown re- 
turned his smile, while young Vancolt 
actually laughed. “All’s fair in love, 
gentlemen, and the fair goddess of our 
mutual affections is the beautiful hussy 
on the almighty dollar.” 

Bang! A blinding flash of light filled the 
room, and dense clouds of smoke rolled 
about the door, through which a man with 
a camera could be seen hastily Jeaving. _ 

“No, you don’t!” yelled Olney His- 
tram, and dashed after the camera-man; 
but he met Blackie Daw just inside the 
outer door, and the key of the locked door 
was in Blackie’s pocket. Whereupon, those 
instinctive enemies, like a lean black collie 
anda red bull-terrier, had it out, breaking 
down the office rail and prodding various 
dents in each other’s anatomy until the 
balance of the club members split them 
out and set them at opposite ends of the 
table, to pant and glare pending the time 
when they would be able to grin. 
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“But why the photograph?” young 
Vancolt wanted to know, as soon as the 
mélée had subsided. 

“For publication, you son of a blithering 
idiot!” yelled dignified John Vancolt, thor- 
oughly exasperated with his offspring. 

“Exactly, gentlemen,” returned J. Rufus, 
smiling, as he resumed his place at the 
head of the table. ‘‘ You’ve decided to 
make it a war to the knife, and I’m sticking 
the first stab. That photograph shows the 
original incorporators in a pleasant meeting 
with the new president of the Vancolt 
Petroleum Development Company, pro- 
prietor of the marvelous petroleum hair- 
developing tonic; it shows the prominent 
incorporators smiling at a jovial speech 
being made by me; it shows the line of our 
goods down the center of the table, in the 
twelve different sizes of bottles in which 
the marvelous petroleum hair-developing 
lotion is to be put up, and it shows the 
tive bald-headed incorporators on one side 
of the table, the three luxuriant-haired 
incorporators on the other—before and 
after . And, gentlemen, that photo- 
graph will be the attractive central feature, 
to-morrow morning, of full-page advertise- 
ments in every paper in New York. And 
it’s too late to get an injunction.” 

Fat and pompous old W. James Crossy, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair, repeated 
every oath which he could remember. 
J. Rufus waited politely for him to finish, 
then he beamed on the company. 

“Really, boys, we should be able to get 
together, and for economic reasons, if for 
no other. I’m no piker. You’ve sub- 
scribed a legal fund of a hundred thousand 
dollars. I’m prepared to spend an equal 
amount in defending a business, out of 
which, you will admit, I have a chance to 
make some money. Why waste all that 
good cash on the lawyers? Two hundred 
thousand dollars!” 

There was a long, long silence. Twice 
the hotheaded Olney Histram moved as if 
to speak, but twice he thought better of it. 

“As I take it, Mr. Wallingford,” ob- 
served dignified old John Vancolt, “you do 
not now intend to insist on par for your 
stock?” 

“Oh, no,” said Wallingford easily. 
“ Just turn over half your legal fund to me, 
as net profits on my transaction, and as- 
sume the slight expenses of this reorganiza- 
tion, which expenses consist of less than 
five thousand in all, and I'll give you the 
stock.” 

“Get that photograph-plate!” ordered 
L. D. Silver. 

“On the way,” obliged Blackie Daw, and 
darted out of the door. 

When he came back, Wallingford was 
smoking contentedly in the outer office, and 
inside the board-room the new owners of 
the stock, aided by the expert legal services 
of John Vancolt, were dissolving forever 
the Vancolt Petroleum Developing Com- 
pany. Before Wallingford were two 
checks—his canceled one, in the amount of 
three hundred dollars, which sum he had 
paid to N. N. Nathan, the vulture of car- 
rion stock, for the control of this company, 
and a new one, in the amount of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for the sale of it. 

Blackie leaned over his shoulder and 
examined the checks with pleasure, then 

said he, with a grin, 

“Before and after taking.” \ 

The next Wallingford s will ar 

in 
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The Forgiveness of Women 


(Concluded from page 48) 


will never come back—never come back.” 

Meredith turned about. Miss Maddern 
had come to the door again. 

“‘T had gone out,” she explained “just 
for an instant—to the drug store. When I 
came back——” 

“They came in a fine car,” moaned 
Bam-Bam. “John is gone. The gentle- 
man said he would give Laddie a home—” 
She looked at Meredith, her eye kindling. 
‘« After all, he is John’s nephew, not yours.” 

The nurse put out a helpless hand. 

“Ycu see how it is. When I came back, 
he was gone. Even his clothes are here. 
He took nothing.” 

“Only his battle-ship,” said Bam-Bam, 
“and his air-plane. One wing is broken. 
I doubt if they have a duck-pond.” 

Meredith turned to Miss Maddern. 

“And you didn’t even see them?” she 
asked. 

“Only the car as it turned out of the 
lane. Mrs. ,Wycherly doesn’t even 
their names.’ 

“Tt is kidnaping,” said Meredith. “I 
will see my husband— — 

“Not kidnaping, if Mrs. Wycherly gave 
up the child. She is his guardian.” 

Meredith turned, groping through black- 
ness. To get to Norman—to urge his 
help—that was her chief thought. Had 
Laddie’s father doubted her at the last, 
feared that she would not, could not keep 
her promise? Had he found friends, won 
from them, too, a vow that they would care 
for Laddie in case of his death?” 

“Tf I were you,” said Miss Maddern, at 
her side, “I would go first to the Olivers’ 
in tracing the child. These people must 
be friends of his uncle.” 

Her own thought! Its voicing stopped 
her heart. How could she prove her right 
to him, even if she found him? 

Miss Maddern opened the door. 

“T am so sorry,” she breathed. “He 
was very fond of you. If you knew how 
he always looked forward to his Saturdays. 
He slept with his battle-ship, you know, 
and when——” 

“T know,” said Meredith, nodding 
blindly. “I’ll—do—something. Good-by.” 


She found herself in the little snow-— 


carpeted yard, walking alongside the hedge 
where, only last Saturday, Laddie had 
trudged beside her, one hand snug in hers, 
the other arm encircling his battle-ship, 
that brave red-and-blue monster that had 
vanquished so many subtle submarines in 
the guise of ducks and drakes. Only last 


Saturday, planning for this Saturday— 


and the next. She stumbled, putting out 
a hand to catch the hedge, shaking down 
a flowery fall of snow. 

If she had been brave—if she had told 
Nerman! 

A moment she stood still, feeling the 
sting of the snow in her hand. She shiv- 
ered, straightened her shoulders, closed 
her furs. No. With all the shock, with 
all the irreparable Joss, she could not wish 
‘that she bad told him. And now— She 
would not rush to him now, still trembling 
as she was. She would think out some way 
to manage this alone. 

She started. Lying on the snow at her 
feet, she had seemed, for an instant, te see 
Laddie’s tioken air-plane. So vivid it was, 
so bright against the white snow, that had it 


not vanished at the next breath, she migh: 
have stooped to take it. Was it the dazzlc 
of the white snow in her eyes, or was she— 
going mad? Was the slow strain of thesc 
two loves, hidden each: from each, culmi- 
nating in the frenzy of this morning, pulling 
her mind apart? She walked on, not look- 
ing at the snow again, looking up at the 
clear sky, clinging to the snowy hedge—-- 

And there she saw them, like stars at 
first, varicolored, moving stars, that as she 
looked grew sharper in outline, taking the 
shape of red-and-green air-planes, tiny air- 
planes, dipping, floating—— 

She let down her veil. But even in the 
car she saw them behind her closed eye- 
lids— To reach home, to think! 

In the warmth and dimness of her hall, a 
half-peace came. It had been the snow- 
blindness. She could think now. And 
yet— She halted, staring. It was mad- 
ness—yes. On the rug before her, plain 
even in that dusk, lay a broken ait-plane. 
She stooped to pick it up, caught the 
balustrade instead, her lips moving. 

“Dear God,” she said, “‘when I am very 
mad, let me not tell him—let me remember 
this much— not to tell him!” 

She closed her eyes, waiting. 

“That’s right! Now it’ll 0.” 

Was madness a thing of voices, too? 

Slowly she opened her eyes, put out a 
hand to part the portiéres at her side. And 
there she saw them— Norman beside the 
table, smiling, bending forward; Laddie 
on the rvg, steering the battle-ship along 
that violet sea. Norman was the first to 
see her, his face brightening as he turned. 
Then, suddenly grave, he came toward 
her. She swayed against him. 

“You!” she said only. “You!” 

And she looked at them together, heard 
far off, as if it came from that region of 
visionary air-planes, Laddie’s shout to her. 
Eut quite close, quite real came Norman’s 
voice. 

“T thought afterward you might go 
there and find him gone. And then I’da 
notion you might guess who it was. The 
ltouse wasn’t hard to find, and he came 
like a.sport.” 

But she was speaking, her face pressed 
against him. He kent down his head. 

“So—long ago. If you only knew—like 
a dream now. I tried—over and over. 
She promised to, and—ske weuld have— 
but— I covldn’t—I couldn’t— punished— 
a thousand times— ch, a thousand times! 
Death itself— —” 

It had all been told. At last she looked 
up, met his eyes. She drew back, her 
hands clutching at his arms. It was the 
look she had seen on his face—that day 
he stood in her mother’s door. 

“Vou didn’t—you don’t understand,” 
she whispered. And then a soft cry came 


from her as still she met his eyes. “You 
knew! Norman, you knew!” 
“Your mother,” he answered. ‘‘She 


told me—before she died.” 

And still that look met hers, the look 
that was conscious only of her dearncss, 
her need, the look of a faith her hand had 
thought to shatter, a love that would out- 
live them both. She closed her eyes be- 
fore it, bowed down her face—— 

The forgiveness of women! 

She laughed scftly through her tears. 
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Drifting Smoke 


(Continued from page 67) 


supplied the deficiency, however, with fox- 
and coon-skins, and then upon a thick 
mattress of hemlock bows he slept warm 


enough. 
On one point he had miscalculated. 


Little Miss Ross, introduced the previous | 
winter to society, had become a great | 


favorite, and was under her father’s roof 
only during short and irregular intervals. 
Newport claimed her, Bar Harbor, and 
the North Shore. Twice, walking in the 
woods, she was at his mercy, passing inno- 
cently within a few yards of a sharp arrow 
drawn to the head in a powerful bow. But 
on both occasions he allowed her to pass 
unscathed. He could not have explained 
why. Perhaps he wished his vengeance 
to be less haphazard and more the result 
of deliberate planning. It would be more 
shocking to her father, perhaps, to find 
her murdered in her bed. 


He knew in which room she slept, and | 


once, when she was away, had climbed 
into it, just to see if he could easily and 
silently. He had even turned on the elec- 
tric light to familiarize himself with the 
disposition of the furniture; and it had 


seemed to him that a murder in a place so | 
chaste, so pink and white, would have a | 


character doubly dreadful. 

In climbing to the window, he had 
scratched his hand on a rambler-rose vine, | 
one whose vigorous canes had reached, in 
its first season, almost to the window-sill. 
A drop of blood had fallen from the scratch 
upon the snowy muslin top of the dressing- 
table. He looked for a while at the bright 
stain, and a smile, at once cruel and scorn- 
ful, parted his thin lips. 

He waked one morning, very cold. He 
saw that in the night the leaves of many 
trees had begun to turn yellow and red. 
And he knew, by some strange, savage 
sixth sense, that his days on earth were 
numbered, and that if he was to do these 
things which he had planned, he must delay 
no longer. And he knew that, only the 
day before, she had come home. 


VI 


Arrer dinner, little Miss Ross and Gilroy 
walked on the terrace and looked down | 
upon the tops of trees. 

“What’s that?” said she. 

“It sounds like some one coughing.” 

They listened. 

“Nobody has any business down there 
at this time of night. Let’s go and see 
who it is.” 

“No; go.” 

“Nonsense! No one would hurt me. 
Come.” She took his arm, and they 
walked as far as the great white oak which 
had once grown in the midst of an Indian 
village. They called: 

“Who’s that? Who's there?” but got 
no answer or heard any more coughing. 

Miss Ross shivered. 

“Father hears coughing, you know ” 
she said. “And now—now we've got 
em.” 

They turned and strolled back to the 

use, stopping now and then to kiss. 
cy were to be married in a few weeks. 
nd the waiting seemed very long. It was 
midnight before they parted. It was one 
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o’clock befure little Miss Ross was in bed 
and asleep. 

Drifting Smoke climbed in at her win- 
dow. A late rose nodded from the longest 
cane of the vine. Memories of his grand- 
father’s rocking-chair came to him, and 
the stern, set look of his face melted into a 
momentary smile. ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,” he thought. 

He drew his knife and felt the edge with 
the ball of his thumb; then he approached 
her bed and turned the current into the 
reading-lamp. She was bound to wake 
before she slept forever. The sooner the 
better. 

She lay on her side, all curled up like a 
little child, her hair loose on the pillow. 
The light shone full in her face, but she 
did not wake. For afew moments, Drifting 
Smoke was diverted from his purpose by 
an almost irresistible impulse to cough. 
He mastered this, walking to her dressing- 
table and back and exerting his utmost 
power of control. He caught a glimpse of 
himself in a long mirror, and was heavily 
shocked at the emaciated appearance of 
his limbs and body; only his framework was 
that of an athlete now. He had painted 
his face a dead white with vermilion 
streaks. Above this nodded the crown of 
eagle-feathers. He was at once of figure 
dreadful and ludicrous. He turned from 
the contemplation of himself with a certain 
admiration and a certain contempt. 

She had moved a little, and the rising 
and falling of her breast were no longer 


that of a person heavily sleeping. He 


stood for a long time looking down on 
that face cut out of a rose. And he began 
to feel creeping over him a strange em- 
barrassment and lack of resolve. He 
thought that it might be a pleasant thing 
to have a girl like that to take care of and 
be good to. Presently a thrill of tender- 
ness ran through his veins and left him 
at once warm and shivering. He noticed 
how long her eyelashes were, how strongly 
and beautifully the heavy, bright hair grew 
from her head. In a little while she would 
not be a thing of beauty to look at, but a 
horror. 

Then a curious and wonderful thing 
happened. It must have been a physical 
manifestation of some dream that had 
visited her; she began to grope with her 
right hand as if seeking something. Drift- 
ing Smoke’s left hand rested on the cover- 
let. She found it presently. Her little 
fingers closed upon it lightly; she sighed 
a little and then once more her breathing 
grew slow and regular. 

For ten minutes she clung to his hand. 
And during these ten minutes the white- 
and-vermilion face of Drifting Smoke 
underwent a change. There came over It 
a certain look of nobility and glory, for 
there had come to him, at the last gasp of 
his life, a new and wonderful happiness. 

The late rose that had put forth from 
her window-vine he picked and laid on the 
pillow by the little head. Then he turned 
out her reading-lamp and vanished silently, 
like drifting smoke. 


Mr. Ross dreamed, that he heard an 
Indian coughing. He waked, but the 
coughing persisted. It came as it often 
came, or seemed to come, from the w: 
below the terrace. He had consult 
specialists, but they had not been able to 
stop the coughing or give him sleep. He 
was a very sick man. Sometimes he 
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thought that in acute suffering he had paid 
in full the penalty of his misdeeds. Some- 
times he thought that he had better kill 
himself. 

_ All through the small hours the cough- 
ing persisted at intervals. Finally he rose 
and dressed. 

“Tt must be rea/ this time ” he said, “and 
if it’s real this time, why, then, I’ll always 
know it’s real, and then it won’t keep me 
awake.” 

He left the house as day was breaking 
and descended from the terrace into the 
woods. He came finally to the clearing 
about the great white oak, stopped short 
with a pang of horror, and then, as if drawn 
against his will, moved slowly forward. 

A naked Indian, his legs stretched out, 
sat under the tree, his back against the 
tremendous stem. Across his knees was a 
bow and a quiver of arrows. Upon his 
head was a crown of eagle-feathers. His 
cheeks were streaked with dead white and 
vermilion. 

As Mr. Ross drew near, the face of the 
savage became of a sudden intolerably 
bright as it caught the first rays of the ris- 
ing sun. 

Then the head fell heavily forward on 


the breast, and the whole emaciated body) 
began to slip sideways from the support-, 
ing stem of the oak until, with a sudden’ 
jolt, it lay upon the ground and moved no 
more. 

Mr. Ross looked at the body for some 
time. Then he turned toward his house 
and suddenly fell full-length, as if a thun-) 
derbolt had hit him. 


“No; I haven’t seen father anywhere. 
He’s probably prowling around somewhere. 
Tell me——” 

“ Anything.” 

“Did you. climb in at my window last | 
night, squeeze my hand, and lay a rose on 
my pillow?” 

“No. But I will to-night if that’s the’ 
calm way you take that sort of thing. But 
why?” 
“Nothing; only, I dreamed that you did. 
And it was a very really-truly dream.” 

“Not unless I’m a sleep-walker. 
where’s the rose?” , 

“True,” said she; “where’s the rose?” 
And her eyes narrowed in a curious way. | 
“Now,” she went on, “there’s chicken 
hash over there, and bacon and eggs and 
waffles to follow—go to it!” | 


In the Cave ee the Dead | 


(Continued from page 81) 


the bones of her mother and of her grand- 
father. These should content her until 
she dies.’ 

The place was wonderful. Ahuna, sepul- 
chrally muttering prayers and meles, moved 
about, lighting various whale-oil-lamp- 
calabashes. They were all there—the 
Hawaiian race from the beginning of Ha- 
waiian time. Bundles of bones and bundles 
of bones, all wrapped decently in ¢ana, until 
for all the world it was like the parcels- 
post department at a post-office. 

“And everything! Kahilis, which, you 
may know, developed out of the fly-flapper 
into symbols of royalty until they became 
larger than hearse-plumes, with handles a 
fathom and a half and over two fathoms 
in length. And such handles! Ot the 
wood of the kauila, inlaid with shell and 
ivory and bone with a cleverness that had 
died out among our artificers a century 
before. It was a centuries-old family attic. 

“There were tapas and mats of the rarest 
and oldest; capes and Jeis and helmets and 
cloaks, priceless all, except the too ancient 
ones, of the feathers of the mamo, and of the 
iwi and the akakane and theo-o. I saw one 
of the mamo cloaks that was superior to 
that finest one in the Bishop Museum in 


' Honolulu, and that they value at between 


half a million and a million dollars. It was 
lucky Kanau didn’t know about it! 

“Such a mess of things! Carved gourds 
and calabashes, shell-scrapers, nets of 
olona fiber, a junk cf ié-ié baskets,’and fish- 
hooks of every bone and spoon of shell. 
Musical instruments of the forgotten days 
—ukukes, and nose-flutes, and kiokios, 
which are likewise played with one un- 
stoppered nostril. Tabu poi-bowls and 
‘finger-bowls, left-handed adzes of the 
Canoe-gods, lava-cup lamps, stone mortars 
and pestles and poi-pounders. And adzes 
again, a myriad of them, from an ounce in 
weight for the finer carving of. idols to 
fifteen pounds for the felling of 

“There were the kaekeekes—you know, 


our ancient drums, hollowed sections of the! 
coconut tree, covered cone end with shark-| 
skin. The first kaekeeke of all Hawaii Ahuna| 
pointed out to me, and told me the tale. 

“«This is the very oldest and father of 
all our kaekeekes,’ he said. ‘Kila, the 
son of Moikeha, brought it back from 
far Raiatea in the South Pacific. And it 
was Kila’s own son, Kahai, who made that 
same journey, and was gone ten years, and 
brought back with him from Tahiti the first 
breadfruit trees that sprouted and grew on 
Hawaiian soil.’ 

“‘And the bones and bones! The parcel- 
delivery array of them! Beside the small 
bundles of the long bones, there were full 
skeletons, tapa-wrapped, lying in one- 
man, and two- and three-man canoes of 
precious koa wood, with curved outriggers 
of wiliwili wood. And their war-weapons 


were laid away by the sides of the lifeless | 


bones that had wielded them—rusty old 
horse-pistols, derringers, pepper-boxes, five- 
barreled fantastiques, Kentucky long rifles, 
muskets handled in trade by John Com- 
pany and Hudson’s Bay, sbark-tooth 
swords, wooden stabbing-knives, arrows, 
and spears bone-headed of the fish and the 
pig and of man, and spears and arrows 
wooden-headed and fire-hardened. 
“‘Ahuna put a spear in my hand, headed 
and pointed finely with the long shin-bone 
of a man, and told me the tale of it. But 
first he unwrapped the long bones, arms, 
and legs, of two parcels—the bones, under 
the wrappings, neatly tied like so many 
faggots. ‘This,’ said Ahuna, exhibiting 
the pitiful white contents of one parcel, 
‘is Laulani. She was the wife of Akaiko, 
whose bones now placed in your hands, 
much larger and malelike, as you observe, 
held up the flesh of a large man, a three- 
hundred-pounder seven-footer, three cen- 
turies agone. And this spear-head is made 
of the shin-bone of Keola, a mighty wrest- 
ler and runner of their own time and place. 
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| kim. But ina forgotten battle on the sanis 


= of Kalini, Akaiko rushed the lines of ihe* oa 

= enemy, leading the charge that was suc- an 

= cessful, and seized upon Keola, his wiie’s En 

= = Ey §=6lover, and threw him to the ground and he 

sawed through his neck to the death with the 
== «shark-tooth knife. Thus, in the old days, hin 


as always, did man combat for woman Sor 


leans Closet Bowls Ut SCOUFING wih man And was beaut, 


that Keola should be made into a spear- 


head for her! She was formed like a queen, om 
and her bedy was a long bowl of sweetness, at | 
F and her fingers /omi’d [massaged] to slim- to 
It is no longer necessary to clean the closet ness and smallness at her mother’s breast, ad 
For ten generations have we remembered ‘ 
bow! in the old-fashioned, troublesome way. hes 
“And, Ahuna done, I could but gaze, Th 
with imagination at the one-time sobered 
Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the and fred. Old drunken Howard had leat 5 
a : me his Tennyson, and I had mooned lon 
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hidden trap vanish, leaving the surfaces and strife and striving and love, the weary i 
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and conserves health. “For me, ib was illumination. 1 learned the 
the great lesson. era 
And to Ahuna, I said: en 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. spear headed with the long bone in 
1116 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio of Keola I shall take for my own. Never kal 
shall I sell it. I shall keep it always.’ wh 
Canadian Agents “And for what purpose?’ he demanded. I: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. “And I replied, kn 
Toronto “That the contemplation of it may lor 
keep my head sober and my feet on earth cet 
with the knowledge that few men are for- the 
tunate enough to have as much of a rem- sh: 
Flash. If he is un- nant of themselves as will compose a spear- bu 
te head when they are three centuries dead,’ an 
as 250 (stamps os “And Ahuna bowed his head, and on 
praised my wisdom of judgment. But, at tai 
‘ that moment, the long-rotted olona-ccrd co! 
broke, and the pitiful woman’s bones of | 
Laulani shed from my claspand clattered on we 
the rocky floor. One shin-bone, in some way ha 
deflected, fell under the dark shadow of a an 
; canoe-bow, and I made up my mind that it th 
should-be mine. So I hastened to help him 
*. in the picking-up of the bones and the ty- qu 
«5 ‘ ing, so that he did not notice its absence. a 
‘This,’ said Ahuna, introducing me to yi 
another of my ancestors, ‘is your great- 
<, grandfather, Mokomoku, the father of be 
> Kaaukuu. Behold the size of. his bones! 
He was a giant. I shall carry him, because wc 
of the long spear of Keola that will be hit 
difficult for you to carry away. And this r 
is Lelemahoa, your grandmother, the po 
mother of your mother that you shall carry. - mi 
And day grows short, and we must still ch 
® . . swim up through the waters to the sun ere tre 
WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever your question;-be it the pro- |} | darkness hides the sun from the world.’ m 
nunciation of Bolshevik, the spelling of | “But Ahuna, putting out the various fre 
INTERN ATION AL a puzzling word,the location of Zeebrugge, calabashes of light by drowning the wicks fai 
_ meaning of barrage, ace, fourth arm in the whale-oil, did not observe me include 
DICTIONARY Zank. camouflage, Boche, etc..this Supreme the shin-bone of Laulani with the bones wi 
Authority"contains an accurate final answer. | of my grandmother-——” 
| j The honk of the automobile, sent up of 
from Olokona to rescue us, broke off the fe 
prince’s narrative. We said good-by to th 
the ancient and fresh-pensioned wahine sw 
and departed. A half-mile on our way, lo 
Prince Akuli resumed: ae co 
“So Ahuna and I returned to Hiwilani, pr 
and to her happiness, lasting to her death sa 
the year following, two more of her ances- 


| 120 
| | 

= 


tors akided about her in the jars of her 
twilight room. Also, she kept her compact, 
and worried my father into sending me to 
England. I took old Howard along, and 
he perked up and confuted the doctors s> 
that it was three years before I buried 
him restored to the bosom of his family. 
Sometimes I think he was the most bril- 
liant man I have ever known. Not until 
my return from England did Ahuna die, 
the last custodian of our alii secrets. And 
at his death-bed he pledged me again never 
to reveal the location in that nameless 
valley and never to go back myself. 

‘Much else I have forgottea to mention 
did I see there in the cave that one time. 
There were the bones of Kumi, the near 
demigod, son of Tui Manua, of Samoa, who, 
in the long before married into my line 
and heaven-boosted my genealogy. And 
the bones of my great-grandmother who 
had slept in the four-poster presented her 
by Lord Byron.. And Ahuna hinted tradi- 
tion that there was reason for that presen- 
tation, as well as for the historically known 
lingering of the Blonde in Olokona for. so 
long. And I held her poor bones in my 
hands—bones once fleshed with sensate 
beauty, informed with sparkle and spirit, 
instinct with love and love-warmness of 
arms around and eyes and lips together, 
that had begat me in the end of the gen- 
erations unborn. It was a good experi- 
ence. I:am modern, ’tis true. I believe 
in no mystery-stuff of old time or of the 
kahunas. And yet I saw in that cave things 
which I dare not name to you, and which 
I, since old Ahuna died, alone of the living 
know. I have no children. With me, my 
long line ceases. This is the twentieth 
century, and we stink of gasoline. Never- 
theless, these other and nameless things 
shall die with me. I shall never revisit the 
burial-place. Nor in all time to come will 
any man gaze upon it through living eyes 
unless the quakes of earth rend the moun- 
tains asunder and spew forth the secrets 
contained in the hearts of the mountains.” 

Prince Akuli ceased from speech. With 
welcome relief of his face, he removed the 
hala let from his neck, and, with a sniff 
and a sigh, tossed it into concealment in 
the thick lantana by the side of the road. 

“But the shin-bone of Laulani?” IL 
queried softly. He remained silent, while 
a mile of pasture-land fled by us and 
yielded to cane land. 

“T have it now,” he at last said. ‘And 
beside it is Keola, slain ere his time and 
made into a spear-head for love of the 
woman whose shin-bone abides near to 
him. To them, those poor, pathetic bones, 
I owe more than to aught else. I became 
possessed of them in the period of my cul- 
minating adolescence. I know they 
changed the entire course of my life and 
trend of my mind. They gave to me a 
modesty and a humility in the world, 
from which my father’s fortune has’ ever 
failed to seduce me. 

“And often, when woman was nigh to 
winning to the empery of my mind over 
me, 1 sought Laulani’s shin-bone. And 
often, when lusty manhood stung me into 
feeling overproud and lusty, I consulted 
the spear-head remnant of Keaho, one time 
swift runner, and mighty wrestler, and 
lover, and thief of the wife of a king. The 
contemplation of them has ever been of 
Profound aid to me, and you might well 
Say that I have founded my religion, or 
Practise of living, upon them.” 
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C’est la Guerre 


(Continued from page 43) 


considerations. He was striving now to be 
utterly fair both to Mildred and himself. 
He thought that he succeeded, and 
he found that what lay before him held 
greater possibilities of complete tragedy 
than he had imagined. 

It was not his nature to be satisfied with 
abstractions. He could keep to the realm 
of pure speculation as long as another, but 
he had to reduce his conclusions to terms 
of actuality. He tried now to set in order 
the inevitable results of Mildred’s most 
logical reactions. There seemed to be 
three of them—she might forgive him com- 
pletely, and the incident remain forever 
buried; she might find it impossible to 
forgive him at all, and an open breach 
between them follow; she might pretend 
forgiveness which she did not feel, and 
then the thing would be forever an un- 
healed wound between them. He felt 
that the third eventuality would be the 
most intolerable, yet could not dodge the 
fact that it was the most likely. 


It was nightfall when the ship docked, 
two hours later when a cab left Felix at 
the door of the apartment-hotel on River- 
side Drive. He paid no attention to the 
surprised glance of the doorman who ad- 
mitted him, replied curtly to his greeting, 
got into the elevator, and was taken up to 
his floor. He stopped at his own door and 
pushed the button of the bell. There was 
no. response. Then he took his key from 
his pocket and opened the door. 

Although it was quite dark and he could 
see nothing, he did not need the sudden 
glare of light which he presently produced 
to know that the apartment was empty, 
that there had been nobody in it for several 
days. The odor, an impalpable quality 
in the stillness of the rooms told him that. 
He turned on the lights, one after another, 
and went from room to room. The 
orderliness justified his first feeling— 
Mildred had not been there for several 
days. 

He gave vent to an exclamation of an- 
noyance. She had gone to her mother’s 
in Yonkers, and he had no taste for making 
the trip, yet no intention of waiting till 
morning. It occurred to him that his 
taxi might still be in the street, and he 
crossed quickly to a window to look out. 
As he did so, he noticed an envelop lying 
on the table. In the midst of the pre- 
vailing bareness and absence of books 
and papers, it was sufficiently conspicuous 
to make him give it a second glance. 
Then he saw that it was addressed to him 
in Mildred’s hand. 

He picked it up and stood staring at it 
in astonishment, surprised at its bulk, 
then tore it open, drew a chair close to the 
table, and commenced to read. 


Iam eging to leave this letter in the rooms, 
instead of sending what it contains to you in 
England. Somehow, I can’t bring myself 
to put this into an ordinary letter. I have a 
feeling that I want you to be happy while 
you are gone, that after you come back, when- 
ever that will be, you will bear this sort of 
thing better. 

I could wish, Felix, that you and I had not 
always been so honest with each other. There 
is no reason, save my own conscience, why 1 
should ever tell you this. If I kept it to my- 
self, our lives might go on as they always have. 


Yet I cannot keep it to myself, no matter 
what the consequences may be. It is easier 
to confess than to keep silent. 

As you have known and ed, Arnold 
has been here a great deal since you went 
away. You and I—and Arnold—talked about 
that, you remember.. We said that some 

ple would talk, but that we didn’t mind. 

e knew that I was very lonely, and he has 
done everything to make me happy. I want 
you to understand now, and to ll in mind 
as you read, that Arnold is in no way responsi- 
ble for what has happened. The fault is 
wholly mine. 

It is not hard to tell you what happened; 
the hard thing is to hope that you will under- 
stand the real significance of it as I see it, 
The truth is soon enough told. Arnold has 
taken me in his arms and kissed me, and I 
have returned his kisses. And, Felix, the 
horrible part is that I wanted him to do it; 
I made him do it. Even now, when I realize 
how you are certain to interpret this, I cannot 
_— myself to say that I regret what I have 

one. 

So I am going to try to explain to you 
something which I am hardly able to explain 
to myself. 

I know that with no other man save Arnold 
could this have taken place. Not because I 
love him. I don’t. My feelings toward him 
at this moment are precisely what they have 
always been—as I have told him. But he was 
so familiar that it seemed impersonal, that I 
seemed to feel you through him. Oh, Felix, 
set down on paper that sounds so meaningless, 
comes so far from saying what I want to make 
you understand! 

I have always felt such a horror of the very 
thing I have done. It has always seemed to 
me that for a husband or wife to be unfaithful 
—even to the extent that I have been—was the 
one thing beyond all forgiveness. And yet 
now I cannot make myself feel that it has been 
the wrong it has been. 

It is no use. I simply cannot put it into 
words. I only know this—that never in my 
life have I loved you as I did while Arnold had 
me in his arms. 

I am going to close the apartment and stay 
at mother. It will be easier 
waiting there for what must happen. I am 
not afraid of it, Felix, because 1 don’t think 
it is possible to be afraid when I have been 
perfectly honest with you and with myself. 
But I don’t understand. I think that if you can 
help me to do that, nothing else will matter. 


She had signed the letter, but there was 
no date. 

Felix Holt was not the sort of man who 
reads letters twice. He tore the letter 
and the envelop into tiny bits and threw 
them into the black maw of the empty 
fireplace. He did not even sit staring at 
it. He rose from the chair, wound his 
watch, prowled a little about the rooms. 

“If I go to the club,” he mused, “I 
shall have to talk, and I don’t want to 
talk.” 

He rummaged until he found pajamas, 
and got into bed. Between the rumbling 
passages of two ’buses past the house, he 
was asleep. 


Mixprep’s mother, a handsome woman 
of seventy, opened the door of the house 
in Yonkers to Felix when he rang the bell 
the next morning, and started back with a 
little cry at sight of him. 

“Felix!” she exclaimed, and then he 
saw the dread in her eyes and knew that 
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Mildred had told her everything. He 
wasted no time, but put his arm about her 
gently and patted her shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right, mother,” he said; “‘ you’ve 
just got a queer pair of children—that’s all. 
Where is she?” 

“Tn the garden,” answered Mrs. Crane, 
her eyes, holding nothing but the desire 
of the mother to protect her child, search- 
ing his face. 

He caught the look and interpreted it 
accurately. 

“Youdon’t trust me,” hesaid. ‘“You’re 
frightened. You may come with me and 
hear everything—if you will.” 

Her face lost its strained look, and she 
smiled faintly. 

“That is like you, Felix,” she said. 
“Thank you, dear; you go alone.” 

Mildred wasin the garden pottering about 
among the early roses. She was a slender 
woman with the breast of a gir!, a slim neck, 
amass of brown hair, and those wide, can- 
did eyes which seemed to expect and find an 
equal honesty in everything she saw. She 
stood with her back toward Felix, her dark- 
blue dress outlined against the brick of the 
wall, her gauntleted hands spread out as 
she looked at the work she had been doing. 

He did not call to her but whistled softly 
a few bars of ‘Madam Butterfly.” Her 
arms dropped to her sides and she turned 
toward him. 

“Felix!” she said. “Did you come 
straight here?” 

“No,” he answered; “I went to the 
house. Ifound the letter you left for me.” 

She nodded, waiting for him to go on. 
What he said took her completely by 
surprise. 

“All your pretty clothes out here?” 

Her eyes grew wide with astonishment. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Why?” 

“Because,” he explained, “you and 
Arnold and I are going to dinner and the 
theater in the city to-night, and I want you 
to look your best.” 

Felix Holt had seen the faces of wounded 
men who had just been told that they would 
surely recover, and that the shattered arm 
or leg would not have to be amputated, 
and the faces of other pale men in the cots 
as they watched their loved ones come to- 
ward them across the room, but he thought 
he had never seen a look of such ineffable 
happiness as shone from Mildred’s eyes. 

He stepped forward, took her by the 
hand, and led her to a green wooden bench 
at the end of the gravel path that ran 
through the garden. He made her sit 
down and stood above her while he told 
her all about Beatrice Eller’and the long 
days of pacing the decks on the liner. 

“T am not quite sure, dear, what has 
happened to us,”-he ended. “I don’t 
know whether we have just found out 
something about our two selves or about 
all the weaknesses and splendid strength 
to which the flesh is heir. But I db know 
that I love you a thousand times more 
than I did six. months ago, and that if 
you’re not in my arms within three seconds, 
I shall certainly die.” 

Sometime later, Mildred Holt lifted her 
head from her husband’s shoulder 

Dearest,” she said, “some night soon 
we will take Arnold on a wonderful frolic; 
but, somehow, I don’t think it will be to- 
night, do you?” 

“No,” answered Felix placidly; ‘‘3ome- 
how or other, I don’t.” 


NATIONALLY known commercial artists and illustrators 


are often paid $1000.00, or more, for single pictures or designs,— 
and even at such prices cannot meet the demand for their work. Many of them— 
women as well as men—earn yearly incomes that would look good to many captains 


of industry. 
Millions of Dollars Spent Yearly 


The modern business world today demands ‘‘more trained commercial artists.” 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. After the War this need will be intensi- 
fied. Be®Ready! : 

What about your future? If you like to draw, and will properly train your abil- 
ity,—there is open to you a brighter opportunity, a broader fizld in commercial art 
than ever before, 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability — 
Through Federal Training 


To you, also, is open this wonderful new method of properly training your artistic 
ability for practical results. Federal Training has been endorsed by leading design- 
ers, illustrating companies and commercial art studios as America’s Foremost 
Course in Commercial Designing. 

On the Federal Advisory Council are such men as Charles E. Chambers, Magezine 
and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for ‘““Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford”’ in Cosmo- 
politan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the Pen,’’ whose 
wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Harold Gross, 
age for the Gorham Company; D. J. Lavin, head of the Art Department for 
the Chicago Tribune; Edw. V. Brewer, of ‘“‘Cream of Wheat” fame, and others, 
each of whom has won true success through persistent study and training. You can ° 
now take advantage of the things they have learned by years of hard work and dig- 
ging, for the Federal Course contains exclusive original lessons especially pre- 
pared by each man for the purpose. : 


Send Today for Our “Preparedness Offer” 


Today the trained commercial illustrator earns a splendid 
income,—but in the great commercial war sure to come af- 
ter is declared, men and with properly trained 
ability will be even more vital,—and paid accordingly. 
PREPARE NOW! Don’t wait, and then have to watch 
others walk off with the bigincomes. The Federal Course 
is a fascinating method of home study, easy to learn and 


_apply. Send 6 cents in stamps today for ‘“‘Your Future” 


a beautifully illustrated 
56 page book, which will 
open your eyes to the 
portunities in this well- 
paid profession. We will 
also explain our special 
“Preparedness Offer” 
which will enable any 
man of draft age to begin 
his work now, without 
risk of loss. Use the cou- 
pon below. 


COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
231 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Your Future,” for which 
T enclose 6 cents in stamps. Also your special ‘‘Preparedness Offer.” 
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[ You Need a 
Coal-Burning, 
Self-Regulating, 
Safe, Economical 


called to the Colors. The patients: of 
Those who remain at home must do the wo 


And Wasco prevents costly freeze-ups, cuts 
depreciation which occurs when it stands in the 


tions are threaded and cut to fit at the factory. 


which explains in detail the accurate automatic 
tion of this garage heating system. Also contai 
users in all parts of the country 


Originators of Special Heating System fo: 
Write for “exclusive territory” 
from warehouses in Boston, Jerse 
cansas City. 


DEALERS: 
uick deliver 
hicago, and 


This 


A 3-Car WASCO System (3 Radiators). 
eater and 1 radia 


As a warm car means a quick, sure start the coldest weather and quick ‘getting there,” 
appeals to these men now more than ever—it makes every minute count. 


WRITE FOR HANDSOME CATALOG 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INc., 272 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


and sellin, 


Stocks carried by distributors in other big cities. 
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Hot-Water 
Heating System 
For 1-to 10-Car 
_Garages 


HERE is a scarcity of business and professional men because thousands have been 


many physicians have doubled in number. 
rk of those who have-gone. 
Wasco 


— repair bills and saves the car from rapid 
co 


The self-regulating WASCO is also ideal for other one-floor buildings such as offices, stores, etc. 
It uses much less coal than ordinary stoves or heating systems as its automatic regulator controls 
the fire. WASCO is used in Government Military Hospitals. 


The expense of a plumber or steamfitter to install WASCO is unnecessary 
as it can be set up in a short time by any handy man—all pipes and connec- 


temperature regula- 
ns letters from many 


Garages 
helps. 


y City, Philadelphia, 


heater and 2 radiators make ‘ie 2-Cai System; 
tor, 1-Car WA8CO 


BR Handsome ~ 


Who can manage local territory in 
which there are many of our sub- 
scribers. One who is a producer and 
can take care of our interests already 
established. 


“The Baby Action Revolver | 


BOARDING SCHOOL! 


What these two words mean to } ted girl or boy! 
Are you having difficulty in finding your wants 
amply supplied 
ould you like to know of a ey) which will meet 
the requirements of your boy or girl 
not write tous? Wecan id you in the selec- 
tion of the right school. 
We neither ask nor accept fees. The: service 4 free 
of expense to applicant and school 
In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


Wanted a MAN or WOMAN 


Who desires a larger income. One who 
would rather work independently than be 
directed by others. A man or woman 
who looks for better opportunities during 
all or spare time. 


lf YOU are the one you think we want, write us today for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


him take her home. 


Saint’s Progress 
(Continued from page 37) 


gone up to her, he, too, went out, and, 
moved by.a longing for woman’s help, took 
a cab to Leila’s flat. 


I 


ON leaving the concert, Leila and Jimmy 
Fort had secured a taxi, a vehicle which, 
at night, in war-time, has certain advan. 
tages for those who desire to become better 
acquainted. Vibration, sufficient noise, 


| darkness are guaranteed; and all that ji 
| lacking for the furtherance of emotion i 


the scent of honeysuckle and roses, or eve., 
of the white-flowering creeper which on 
the stoep at High Constantia had smelled 
so much sweeter than petrol. 

When Leila found herself with Fort in 
that loneliness to which she had been look- 
ing forward, she was overcome by an 
access of nervous silence. She had been 
passing through a strange time for weeks 
past. Every night she examined her 
sensations without quite understanding 
them as yet. When a woman comes to 
her age, the world-force takes possession, 
saying: 

“You were young; you were beautiful; 
you still have beauty; you are not, can- 
not be old. Cling to youth; cling to 
beauty; take all you can get before your 
face gets lined and your hair gray. It is 
impossible that you have been loved for 
the last time.”’ 

To see Jimmy Fort at the concert, 
talking to Noel; had brought this emotion 
to a head. She was not of a grudging 
nature, and could genuinely admire Noel, 
but the idea that Jimmy Fort might also 
admire disturbed her greatly. He must 
not; it was not fair; he was too old— 
besides, the girl had her boy; and she 
had taken care. that he should know it. 
And, leaning toward him, while a bare- 
shouldered young lady sang, she had 
whispered, 

“Penny?” 

And he had whispered back, 

“Tell you afterward.” 

That comforted her. She would make 
It was time she 
showed him her heart. 

And now, in the cab, resolved to make 


' her feelings known, in sudden shyness she 


found it very difficult. Love, to which 
for quite three years she had been a stran- 
ger, was come to life within her. The 
knowledge was at once so sweet, and so 
disturbing, that she sat with face averted, 


| unable to turn the precious minutes to 


account. 

They arrived at the flat without having 
done more than agree that the streets were 
dark and the moon bright. She got out 
with a sense of bewilderment, and _ said, 
rather desperately: 

““You must come up and have a ciga- 
rette. It’s quite early.” 

He went up. 

‘‘Wait just a minute,” said Leila. 

Sitting there with his diink and _ his 
cigarette, he stared at some sunflowers 
in a bowl—Famille Rose—and waited just 
ten, smiling a little, recalling the nose of 
the fairy princess and the dainty way her 
lips shaped the words she spoke. But 
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for that lucky young Prince Charming | 
of hers, one would have wanted to buckle 
her shoes, to lay one’s coat in the mud for 
her, or whatever they did in fairy-tales. 
One would have wanted—ah, what would 
one not have wanted? Hang Prince 
Charming! Leila said he was twenty-two. 
By George, how old it made one feel! 
Rising forty, and tender on the off-fore! 
No fairy princesses for him! A perfume 
attacked his nostrils; and, looking up, he 
saw Leila standing before him in a long 
,arment of dark silk, whence her white 
arms peeped out. 

“Another penny? Do you remember 
these things, Jimmy? The Malay women 
used to wear them at Cape Town. You 
can’t think what a relief it is to get out of 
my slave’s dress. Oh, I’m so sick of 
nursing! Jimmy, I want to /ive again a 
little!” 

The garment had taken fifteen years 
off her age, and a gardenia, just where 
the silk crossed on her breast, seemed no 
whiter than her skin. He wondered 
whimsically whether it had dropped to her 
out of the dark. 

“ ‘Live?’ ” he said. ‘‘Why—don’t you 
always?” 

She raised her hands so that the dark 
silk fell back from the whole length of 
those white arms. 

“T haven’t lived for two years. Oh, 
Jimmy! Help me to live a little! Life’s 
so short now.” 

Her eyes disturbed him, strained and 
pathetic; the sight of her arms, the scent 
of the flower disturbed him; he felt his 
cheeks growing warm, and looked down. 

She slipped suddenly forward onto her 
knees at his feet, took his hand, pressed 
it with both of hers, and murmured: 

“Love me a little. What else is there? 
Oh, Jimmy, what else is there?” 

And with the scent of the flower, crushed 
by their hands, stirring his senses, Fort 
thought, ‘Ah, what else is there, in these 
God-forsaken days?” 


2 


To Jimmy Fort, who had a sense of 
humor, and was in some sort a philos- 
opher, the haphazard way life settled 
things seldom failed to seem amusing. 
But when he walked away from Leila’s, 
he was very pensive. She was a good 
sort, a pretty creature, a sportswoman, 
an enchantress; but—she was decidedly 
mature. 

And here he was—involved in helping 
her to “live,” involved almost alarm- 
ingly, for there had been no mistaking 
the fact that she had really fallen in love 
with him. 

This was flattering and sweet. Times 
were sad and pleasure scarce, but — the 
roving instinct which had kept him, from 
his youth up, rolling about the ‘world, 
shied instinctively at bonds, however 
pleasant, the strength and thickness of 
which he could not gage; or, was it that, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, he 
had been peeping into fairy-land of late, 
and this affair with Leila was by no means 
fairy-land? He had another reason, more’ 
unconscious, for uneasiness. His heart, 
for all his wanderings, was soft, and he 
always found it difficult to hurt anyone, 
especially anyone who did him the honor 
to love him. 


A sort of presentiment weighed on 
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Reacha Higher Position 
Higher Accounting 


W. B. McLeod today does not have to mingle with 
the crowd of job hunters, He has hired out to him- 
self. McLeod is now in the private office—in busi- 
ness as a Certified Public Accountant. Not long 
ago he was a bookkeeper with an ambition. Now 
business men, corporations and municipalities seek 
his services. His professional rank and import- 
supe is equal to that of the lawyer or the consult- 

engineer. He says LaSalle training made him 
t he is. It put him in a class where incomes 
of $8,000 to $10,000 a year are not uncommon 
We must rlways know where we stand” is now 
the word among executives managers. 
then they turn to the master of business analysis— 
the Higher Accountant—for a correct interpre- 
tation of their — and for advice on vital 
He he figures on which to base 
their income tax: ponte and shows what economies 
can be safely put into force and what divisions of 
the organization can stand for expansion, 

There are not enough men skilled in ieee pe 

ur’ ey. 
airman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, stated that ey a ma per cent of our bus- 
iness concerns were lacking in complete knowledge 
o? their costs, Under present conditions no organi- 
zation = risk its future on insufficient knowledge 
of its “‘inside” condition. This means a 
need for accountants, 


Train At Home 


You can get LaSalle training by mail. Our 
extension asial of instruction brings the Uni- 
versity to you. Hold the position you have now. 
Train in your leisure time. Use hours which the 
average man only idles away. The LaSalle experts 
will help you capitalize that time—they will show 
a ou how to invest a few months in a way that will 

ng a bigger income year after year, They have 
done this for thousands of other men and they 
will do it for you. Make your beginning now. 


There are no large fees to pay for this course at 
even if your income is small. And you can pay on 
our easy terms—a little each month if you wish. 


Practical Training by 
La Salle Experts 


Our course and service are under the supervision 
of a large staff of premieent Certified Public Ac- 
countante—men like William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., former — and Instructor, Uni- 

ity i illiam Arthur Chase, LL.M., 
retary Illinois State Board of ‘Ac- 
countancy; and other well-known members of Am- 
erican Institute of Accosntants. Step by step 
these experts train you in the underlying principles 
of modern Business Analysis and Organization, Ac- 
counting, eens Cost Accounting, Commercial 

w and Fi t. And besides, you 
will have the mor en of our Free Consulting Ser- 
vice whenever you n special advice on any 
business problem. 
ly over 140,000 business men have profited by 
LaSalle training. More than 20,000 enroll annually 
in our various courses, getting the benefits offered 
by an organization of 800 people including 300 busi- 
ness experts,instructors, text writers and assistants. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Train- 
ing Course in Accountancy. Aljso about prepara- 
tion for the C. P. A. Examinations, Learn how you 
can qualify for a high grade accounting position. 
Your request will cog | all this information and 
full particulars about LaSalle trajning. We will 
also mail “‘Ten Years’ Promotion: In One,” a book 
that has helped thousands of ambitious men. Mail 
the coupon now and get a copy free. ; 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


World’s Greatest Extension 


ont cost or obligation on my part, 
your Extension Course of Training in 

ting Service. 
“Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” 


lease send me particulars regard- 
igher Accounting and your Con- 
Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, 


Chicago, IHinois 
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: Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If youdo 
not find one suited teyour requirements advertised in the 
magazine, write location, approximate amount 
you are willing e of prospective pupil and 
NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLU 
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What's the use of going round coughing? 


lots of fun for yourself and other folks. 
unnecessary. S.B. Cough Drops relieve it. 
drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTH ERS of Poughkeepsie 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 


Pure. 


It spoils 
And it’s so 


No 


We neither ask nor accept fees. 


z WHAT SCHOOL? 


What these two words mean y? 

Are you having difficulty in fin 

it write us? selection school. 


your wants amply supplied? 


which will meet the peeeeete ‘ your boy or girl? 


In writing 11 is essential to give—age of pupil, location, tuition, and kind of school desired 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, Room 1232, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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FREE Examination 
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Write for 1919 "Book 


We will send 
half to one third on 


leather 


$605 
Price $79.00 


Just select any diamond from this ad- 
vertisement cr from our catalog and w we eguvincd 


Ti Joe Bostpaid free a copy of the Basch Delux. Book that shows you how to save one 


Brimful of Christmas Suggestions 


The book t h 
e con tains undreds of il illustrations of fine Giamonds, 
Now! 


I creations in ail sty! 


before buying. ‘Sead postcard for your 


L. BASCH & CO. 


Q3510, 


watches, jewelry, sil 
you can have sent you for free ein cumanieatins 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


MoneyRefunded 
Weissue with every 


that makes loss impos- 
sible. It is a a 
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full price in 
at any time. 

intees 
weight, quality and 
value. ** that your 
anteed."’ 


GreatF ountain 
Pen Value 
$150 

fie, x70 x70, 


self- filles? 
pen iridium 


180 


you how to buy safe, 


‘him while he walked the moonlit streets 
at this most empty hour, when. even the 


| late taxis had ceased to run. Would she 


want him to marry her? ‘Would it be 
his duty, if she did? And then he found 
himself thinking of the concert, and that 
girl’s face, listening to the tales he was 
telling her. 

“A deuced queer world,” he thought, 
“the way things go! I wonder what she 
would think of us if she knew—and that 
good padre! Phew!” 

He made such very slow progress, for 
fear of giving way to his leg and having to 


Al 


spend the night on a door- -step, that he 
| | had plenty of time for rumination; but, 
since it brought him no confidence what. 
| ever, he began at last to feel: ‘Well, it 
"might be a lot worse. Take the goods the 
gods send you, and don’t fuss.” And, 
suddenly, he remembered with extreme 
vividness that night on the stoep at High 
Constantia, and thought with dismay: 


| “T could have plunged in over head and 


ears then; and now—I can’t! That’s life 
all over! Poor Leila! Me miserum, too, 
perhaps—who knows?” 


IV 


WHEN Leila opened her door to 
Edward Pierson, her eyes were smiling 
and her lips were soft. She seemed 
to smile and be soft all over, and she 
took both his hands. Everything was a 
pleasure to her that day, even the sight 
of this sad face. She was in love and was 
loved again, had a present and a future 
once more, not only her own full past; 
and she must finish with Edward in half 
an hour, for Jimmy was coming. She sat 
down on the divan, took his hand in a 
sisterly way, and said: 

“Tell me, Edward; I can see you're 


introuble. What is it?” 

“Noel. The boy she was fond of has 
been killed.” 

She dropped his hand, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Oh, no! Poor child! It’s too cruel!” 


The tears rolled down her cheeks, clearing 
little runlets through the light film of 
powder there, and, consciously, she rubbed 
them over with a tiny handkerchief. 
“Poor, poor little Noel! Was she very 
fond of him?” 

“A very sudden, short engagement; 
but I’m afraid she takes it desperately to 
heart. I don’t know how to comfort her; 
only a woman coulde I came to ask you: 
Do you think she ought to go on with her 
work? What do you think, Leila? I 
feel lost.” 

Leila, gazing at him, thought: “ ‘Lost?’ 
Yes; you look lost, my poor Edward!” 

“T should let her go on,” she said. “It 
helps; it’s the only thing that does help. 
I'll see if I can get them to let her.come 
into the wards. She ought to be in touch 
with suffering and the men; that kitchen- 


work will try her awfully just now. Was 
he very young?” 

“Ves. They wanted to get married. 
I was opposed to it.’ 

Leila’s lip curled ever so little. “You 


would be,” she thought. 

“T couldn’t bear to think of Nollie 
giving herself hastily like that; they had 
only known each other three weeks. It 
was very hard for me, Leila. And then, 
suddenly, he was sent to the front.” i 

e 


Resentment welled up in Leila. 
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killjoys! As if life didn’t kill joy fast 
enough! Her cousin’s face at that mo- 
ment was almost abhorrent to her, its 
gentle perplexed goodness darkened and 
warped by that monkish look. She 


turned away, glanced at the clock over 


the hearth, and thought: “Yes; and 
he would stop Jimmy and me! He 
would say, ‘Oh, no! dear Leila—you 


mustn’t live—it’s sin!’ How I hate that 
word!” 

“T think the most dreadful thing in 
\ife,” she said abruptly, ‘“‘is the way people 
suppress their natural instincts; what 
they suppress in themselves they make 
other people suppress, too, if they can, 
and that’s the cause of half the misery 
in this world.”” Then, at the surprise on 
his face at her little outburst, whose cause 
he could not know, she added hastily, 
“T hope Noel will get over it quickly and 
find some one else.”’ 

“Ves. If they had been married— 
how much worse it would have been! 
Thank God they weren’t!”’ 

“T don’t know. They would have had 
their hour of bliss. Even an hour of bliss 
is worth something in these days.” 

“To those who only believe in this life 
—perhaps.” 

“Ten minutes more!” she thought. 
“Oh, why doesn’t he go?” At that very 
moment he got up, and instantly her 
heart went out to him again. 

“Y’m so sorry, Edward. If I can help 
in any way—lI'll try my best with Noel 
to-morrow. And do come to me when- 

_ever you feel inclined.” . 

She took his hand in both of hers; and 
though she was afraid he would sit down 
again, she could not for the life of her 
help a soft glance into his eyes and a little 
tush of pitiful warmth in the pressure of 
her hand. 

Pierson smiled— the smile which always 


made her — for him. 
““Good-by, Leila; you’re very good to 
me. Good-by. 


Her rent swelled with relief and com- 
passion; and—she let him out. 

Running up the stairs again, she thought: 
“T’ve just time. What shall I put on? 
Poor Edward—poor Noel! What color 
does Jimmy like? Oh, why didn’t I keep 
him those ten years ago—what utter 
waste!” And, feverishly adorning her- 
self, she came back to the window, and 
stood there in the dark to watch, while 
some jasmine which grew below sent up 
whiffs to her. “Would I marry him,” 
she thought, “if he asked me? But he 
won’t ask me—why shoguld he now? 
Besides, I couldn’t bear him to feel I wanted 
position or money from him. I only 
want love—love—love!”’ The silent repeti- 
tion of that word gave her a wonderful 
sense of solidity and comfort. So long 
as she only wanted love, surely he would 
give it. 

A tall figure turned -down past the 
church, @oming toward her. It was he! 
And, suddenly, she bethought _ herself. 
Going to the little black piano, she sat 
down and began to sing the song she had 
sung to him ten years ago: 


“If I could be the falling dew and fall on thee 
all day!” 


She didn’t even look round when he came 
in, but continued to croon out the words, 
conscious of him just behind her shoulder 


is the greatest American who ever put 
pen to paper. The San Francisco 
Bulletin said only a few days ago— 
“Without his influence, it is not too 
much to say, ...merican humor would 
be far different from what itis. Mil- 
lions have read his books—perhaps 
America itself would be different if 
it were not for his influence. Looking 
backward upon his ‘period he seems an 
inevitable phenomenon. American 
history would not be complete with- 


out him. There HAD to be a Mark 
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fence. Work on a holiday! 
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HE WORKED FOR 
ANCIL THAYER, A 
FAMOUS BOOTMAKER, 
UNDER WHOM HE THOR- 
OUGHLY MASTERED THE 
TRADE OF MAKING MEN’S 
FINE CALF BOOTS 
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experience in making fine shoes. The 
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in the dark. But when she had finished, 
she got up.and threw her arms round him, 
strained him to her, and burst into tears 
on his shoulder—thinking of Noel and 
that dead boy, thinking of the millions of 
other boys, thinking of her own happiness, 
thinking of those ten years wasted, of how 
short was life, and love—thinking—ah, 
hardly knowing what she thought. And 
Jimmy Fort, very moved by this emotion, 
which he only half understood, pressed 
her tightly in his arms and kissed her 
wet cheeks and her neck, pale and warm 
in the darkness. 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress 
will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 


“Heads!” 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Uhm,” said Mr. Spencer, draining his 
wine-glass to the depth of its stem. ‘Mr. 
Pelz, believe me if the Atlantic Ocean was 
made out of this stuff, you wouldn’t have 
to engage passage for me; I’d swim 
across.” 

“Vou better learn how first,” said Mr. 
Pelz. ‘You’ve cost me a fortune already 
in dummies for the water-scenes.”’ 

“Tt’s a riot, Mr. Pelz, the way they go 
mad over me in that Pelham Bay scene in 
‘The Marines Are Coming.’ I dropped in- 
to the Buckingham to see it last night, and 
before I knew it, the house had it that I 
was present and was going wild over me. 
They had to throw the spotlight on the 
box.” 

“‘T Jove that scene, too, Lester! Honest, 
I just squeeze up with excitement where 
you stand there at the edge of the deck 
and take the plunge into the water to res- 
cue Norma Beautiful.” 

“You mean a super for five a day takes 
the plunge.” 

“Tell you another scene where I simply 
raise the roof off the house in——” 

Mr. Petz: Williams, pass Mr. Feist 
some more of them little cabbages. 

“Brussels sprouts, dad.” 

Mrs. Petz: I guess you miss Norma 

Beautiful not playing with you in “St. 
Elba,” don’t you, Lester? Youand her are 
so used to playing with each other. 
' “T was the one first suggested she 
wouldn’t be the type to play Josephine, 
Mrs. Pelz. Toothin. I’ve got to be con- 
tvasted right or it kills me——” 

“Williams, a little more of that chicken 
stuffing. It’s almost good enough to re- 
mind me how you and grandma used to 
make it, Rosie.” 

“Speaking of ‘St. Elba,’ Mr. Pelz, some- 


‘body must speak to Mabel Lovely about 


the way she keeps hogging center-stage in 
that scene with me on——” 

“There’s no center-stage left to hog 
with you in the picture, Spencer.” ~ 

“She crowds me to profile. They want 
me full-face. If you’d put in a word to Sol 
to direct it that way! Other night, at the 
Buckingham, it was a riot every time I 
turned full-face. Just because a fellow 
happens to have a good profile is no reason 
wh 

eWell, Feist, how does the war look to- 
day?” 

“Ugly, Pelz, ugly. Every hour this 
country lets pass with Belgium unavenged, 
she is going to pay up for later.” 

“Tt’s not our fight, Mr. Feist.” 
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“Maybe it’s not our fight, Mr. Spencer, 
but if ever there was a cause that is all 
humanity’s fight, it is those bleeding and 
murdered women and children of Belgium. 
You’re sailing over there yourself next 
week, Mr. Spencer, and I hope to God you 
will see for yourself how much of our 
fight it is.” 

“Ain’t things just simply terrible? 
Honest, I said to Roody, when I picked up 
the paper this morning, it gives me the 
blues before I open it.” 

“Nobody can tell me that this country 
is going to sit back much longer and see 
autocracy grind its heel into the face of 
the world.” 

“You're right, Feist! I think if there is 
one thing worse 
than being too 
proud to fight, it is 
not being proud 
enough to fight.” 

“Lester Spencer, 
if you don’t stop 
making eyes!” 

“Mr. Pelz, every 
time I drink to your 
daughter only with 
my eyes, she slaps 
me on the wrist. 
You put in a good 
word for me.” 

“Little more of that ice-cream, Feist?” 

“Thanks, Pelz; no.” 

“You, Lester?” 

“Don’t care if I do, Miss Bleema Butter- 
fly.” 

Mr. Pelz flashed out a watch. 

“Don’t want to hurry you, Spencer, but 
if you have to catch that ten-o’clock train, 
by the time you get back and change 
clothes——”’ 

“You're right, Mr. Pelz; I’d better be 
getting on.” 

Miss Pelz danced to her feet. 

“Mamma and papa will excuse us, Les- 
ter, if we leave before coffee. Come; I’ll 
shoot you to the club.” 

“Why, Bleema! George will bring the 
limousine around and: 

“T promised! Didn’t I promise you, 
Lester, that if you came up to dinner 
I'd drive you back to the club my- 
self?” 

“She sure did, Mrs. Pelz.” 

“Bleema, you stay right here and finish 
your supper. There’s two chauffeurs on 
the place to drive Spencer around to his 
club.” 

“But, dad, I promised.” 

“Why, Bleema, ain’t you ashamed? 
Mr. Feist here for dinner and you to run 
off like that. 


Shame on You! 

“Qh, that’s all right, Mrs. Pelz. 
stay around and be entertained by you 
and Mr.——.” 


“Tll be back in twenty minutes, 
moms. Surely you'll excuse me _ that 
long! I want to drive him down in my 


new runabout. I promised. + Please 
moms! Dad?” 

“ Ask your papa, Bleema; I—I don’t 
know—— ”’ 

“Dad?” 

“You heard what I said, Bleema. No!’ 

A quick film of tears fermed over Miss 
Pelz’s eyes, her lips quivering. 

“Oh, well—if—if you’re going to be that 
mean—oh, you make me so mad— 
Come on, Lester—I—I—guess I can take 
you as far as the front door without the 
whole world jumping on me. Oh—oh— 


The Eyes of the Army, 
By Rex Beach, 


An aviation article of momentous 
interest; a story delightfully told, any. 


will appear in 
December Cosmopolitan. 


you make me mad!” And pranced out 
on slim feet of high dudgeon. 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Pelz, stirring 
into her coffee.. “She’s so high-strung.”’ 

“She’s got to quit wasting her time on 
that conceited jackass,” said Mr. Pelz, 
swallowing off his demi-tasse at a gulp. 
“Won't have it!” 

“Tt makes her papa mad the way the 
boys just kill themselves over that girl,” 
said Mrs. Pelz, arch of glance toward 
Mr. Feist, who was stirring also, his eyes 
lowered. 

too,” he said softly. 

“Jealous!” flashed Mrs. Pelz. 

After an interval, and only upon de- 
spatching a servant, Miss Pelz returned, 
the tears frank 
streaks now down 
her cheeks. 

“Sit down, baby, 
and drink your cof- 
fee.” 

“Don’t want 
” 

“Williams, bring 
Miss Bleema some 
hot coffee.” 

“Vm finished, 
mother—please!”’ 

“T was telling Mr. 
Feist a while ago, Bleema, about your 
ambition to be a writer, not for money 
but just for the pleasure in it. - What is 
it you call such writing in your French, 
honey? Dilytanty?” 

“Please, mamma, Mr. Feist isn’t inter- 
ested.” 

““Tndeed I am, Miss Bleema! More in- 
terested than in anything I know of.” 

“She’s mad at her papa, Feist, and when 
my little girl gets mad at her papa, there’s 
nothing for him to do but apologize with a 
big kiss.” 

Suddenly Miss Pelz burst into tears, a 
hot cascade of them that flowed down 
over her prettiness. 

“Why, Bleema!”’ 

“Now, now, papa’s girl——” 

The grandmother made a quick gesture 
of uplifted hands, leaning over toward her, 
and Miss Pelz hiding her face against that 
haven of shrunken old bosom. 

“Oh, grandma, make ’em let me alone!”’ 

“Why, Bleema darling, I’m surprised! 
Ain’t you ashamed to act this way in front 
of Mr. Feist? What’ll he think?” 

“Please, Mrs. Pelz, don’t mind me; she’s 
a little upset—that’s all.” 

“You—you made me look like—like 
thirty cents before Lester Spencer—that— 
that’s what you did.” 

“Why, Bleema, do you think that if 
papa thought that Lester Spencer was 
worth bothering that pretty red head of 
yours about that he would——”’ 

“There you go again! Always picking 
on Lester. If you want to know it, next 
to Norma Beautiful and Allan Hunt he’s 
the biggest money-maker your.old corpora- 
tion has got.” 

“What’s that got to do with you?” 

“And he’ll be passing them all in a year 
or two, you see if he don’t—if—if—if only 
you’d stop picking on him and letting 
uncle Sol crowd him out of the pictures 
and everybody in the company take advan- 
tage of him—he—he’s grand—he——.”’ 

“He’s a grand conceited fool. If not 
for the silly matinée women, in the world 
he couldn’t make salt.” 

“That shows all you know about him, 
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When Belgium the Tale 


Four years ago the Belgian death grips along the Western 
Army, war-worn and weak in front. America, too, is there, 
numbers, confronted the Ger- and has this opportunity be- 
mans on the Yser. From Liege cause the Belgians kept the 
to the last narrow strip of their § enemy from crossing the Yser 
country they had resisted the _long ago. 
invaders inch by inch, glorious 
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even in retreat. 
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papa! He’s got big ideals, Lesterhas. He 
got plans up his sleeve for making over the 
moving-picture business from the silly 
films they show nowadays to——” 

“Yes—to something where no one gets 
a look-in except Lester Spencer. They’re 
looking for his kind to run the picture 
business!” 

“Roody—Bleema—please! Just look 
at poor grandma! Mr. Feist, I must 
apologize.” 

“‘He’s a nix, an empty-headed——.” 

“He is—is he? Well then—well then— 
since you force me to it—right here in 
front of Mr. Feist—Lester Spencer and I 
got engaged to-day! He’s the only man in 
my life. We're going to be married right 
off, in time for me to sail for France with 
the company. He’s going to talk to you 
when he gets back from Horseshoe Bend. 


We’re engaged! That’s how much I think 


of Lester Spencer. That’s how much I 
know he’s the finest man in the world. 


i Now then! Now then!” 


There was a ring in Miss Pelz’s voice 
that, in the ensuing silence, seemed 
actually to ring against the frail crys- 
tal. She was on her feet, head up, tears 
drying. 

““Blee—Bleema!”’ 

“Moms darling, aren’t you happy? 
Isn’t it wonderful—moms?” 

“Roody! For God’s sake, Bleema, 
you’re choking your father to death! 
Roody, for God’s sake, don’t get so red! 
Williams—some water—quick! Roody!”’ 

“Tm all right. All right, I tell you. 
She got me excited. Sit down, Bleema— 
sit down, I said.” 

“Pelz, if you don’t mind, I think maybe 
I’d better be going.” 

“You stay right here, Feist. I want 
you to hear every word that I’m going 
tosay. If my daughter has no shame, 
I haven’t, either. Williams, call Mrs. 
Sopinsky’s maid, and see that she 
gets to her room comfortable. : Sit down, 
Bleema!” 

“My God—I can’t believe my ears— 
Bleema and such a goy play-actor——” 

“Please, Rosie!” 

“A gov that——” 

“Rosie, I said, ‘Please!’ Bleema, did 
you hear me? Sit down!” 

_ Miss Pelz sat then, gingerly on the chair- 
edge, her young lips straight. 

“Well?” 

Her father crunched into his stiff 
damask napkin, holding a fistful of it 
tense against bringing it down in a china- 
shivering bang. Then, with carefully 
spaced words, 

“Tf I didn’t think, Bleema, that you 
are crazy for the moment, infatuated 
with——”’ 

“T’m not infatuated!” 

“Bleema, Bleema, don’t talk to your 
father so ugly!” 

“Well, I guess I know my own mind. I 
guess I know when I’m in love with the 
finest, darlingest fellow that ever——”’ 

“You hush that, Bleema! Hush that, 
while I can hold myself in. That I should 
live to hear my child make herself common 
over a loafer——”’ 

“Papa, if you call him another name, 
I—I——”’ 

“You'll sit right here and hear me out. 
If you think you’re going to let this loafer 
ruin your own life and the lives of your 
parents and poor grandmother——”’ 


“Papa, papa, you don’t know him! The 
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company ‘are all down on him because 
they’re jealous. Lester Spencer comes 
from one of the finest old Southern fami- 
lies——” 

“Roody, Roody, a goy play-actor—— ” 

“ *A goy play-actor!’ I notice, mamma, 
you are the one always likes to brag when 
the girls and fellows like Norma Beautiful 
and Allan Hunt and Lester and—and all 
come up to the house. It’s the biggest 
feather in your cap the way on account of 
papa the big names got to come running 
when you invite them.” 

“Your mother’s little nonsenses have 
got nothing to do with it.” 

“She reproaches me with having brought 
about this goy mix-up! Me that has 
planned each hour of that girl’s life like 
each one was a flower in a garden. A 
young man, a grand young man like Mr. 
Feist, crazy in lo——” 

“Mrs. Pelz, for God’s sake! Mrs. Pelz, 
please! 

“Rosie, we'll leave Feist out of this.” 

“Lester Spencer, papa, is one of the 
finest characters, if only you——”’ 

“T ask you again, Bleema, to cut out 
such talk while I got the strength left to 
hold in. It’s a nail in my coffin I should 
live to talk such talk to my little daughter, 
but it’s got to where I’ve got to say it. 
Lester Spencer and the fine character you 
talk about—it’s free gossip in all the 
studios—is one of the biggest low-lifes in 
the picture-world. He has a reputation 
with the women that I’m ashamed to men- 
tion even before your mother, much less 
her daughter——”’ 

“Oh, I know what you mean! Oh, 
you're like all the rest—down on him. You 


mean that silly talk about him and Norma - 


Beautiful——” 

“O my God, Roody, listen to her!” 

“T can clear that up in a minute. He 
never cared a thing for her. It was just 
their always playing in the same pic- 
tures, and that silly matinée public, first 
thing he knew, got to linking their names 
together.” 

“Bleema—for God’s sake—baby—what 
do you know about such?” 

“Bleema, you’re killing your mother! 
Your mother that used to rock you in your 
cradle while she stitched on the machine 
to buy you more comforts—a mother 
that——” 

“Oh, if you’re going to begin that!” 

“Your poor old grandmother—don’t 
she mean nothing? You saw how she 


looked just now when they took her | 


out, even before she knows what it’s all 
about—— 

“T hope she never has a worse trouble 
than for me to marry the best—— ” 

Then Mr. Pelz came down with crashing 
fist that shattered an opalescent wine- 
glass and sent a great stain sprawling over 
the cloth. 

‘ “By God, Pll kill him first! The dirty 
ou——” 

Mg for God’s sake, control your- 
self!” 

“T’ll kill him, I tell you, Feist!’ 

“ Roody!” 

“You can’t scare me that way, dad. I’m 
no baby to be hollered at like that. I 
love Lester Spencer, and I’m going to 
marry him!’ 


“Pil kill him; I’ll——” 
“Roody, Roody, for God’s sake! Sh-h-h, 
- servants! Williams, close quick all the 
oors. 


Roody, for my sake, if not your 
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It’s thirty-four years, come next September, 
since I began supplying the choicest of 
Gloucester’s famous mackerel direct to the 
homes of families throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 
oi of America, laughed at me when I 

gan to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it is for other ple to 
get good fish. But Idid. So I decided to 
make it easy for everybody, everywhere, 
to have full-flavored, wholesome fish, 
the kind we pick for our own eating here at 
Gloucester. 85,000 families ar e buying from 
us today. 


Salt Mackerel 


Direct from the Fishing Boats to You 


Your pail is ready —- fat, meaty, juicy mackerel— send 
no money—try the fish first. 


I 


WwW 


Prank é. PRESIDENT 


Fall Mackerel, Fatand Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, dry, and tasteless. _ What 
I’ve selected for you are Fall fish, juicy and 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before weighing. 
You pay only for net weight. No heads and no 
tails, Just the white, thick, meaty portions 
—the parts that make the most delicious meal 
imaginable. You probably have never tasted 
salt mackerel as good as mine. 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that my 
fish will please you. If there 


‘ Such a Good Breakfast! want it to be at my expense. 
Fishmen for FOF a juicy just mail the coupon today, and 
Generations Davis’ Mackerel broiled Il ship at once a pail of my 


You see, I know fish. My folks, 


’way back, have always been 5 
how good it smells, how 
t looks, howit 


fishmen. They helped found 
Gloucester in 1623. My boy- 
hood days were spent aboard oh 
fishing boats. Catching fish, 
knowing the choicest and 


temptingi 
tick! 


dish of thousands. 


is any possibility of a risk, I 


mackerel containing 10 5 
each fish more than sufficient for 
3 or 4 people, all charges prepaid, 
so that your family can have a 
real Gloucester treat Sunday 
morning. 
Then—if my mackerel are not 
better than any you have ever 
tasted, send back the rest at my 


palate, and, 


picking ’em out, cleaning and 
curing them the right way, has been my 
life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
water’s edge, the fishermen’s catches are 
brought right into the building. They go to 
your table with “the tang of the sea’’ in them. 


expense. 
If you are pleased with them—and I’m sure 
you will nd me $4.90, and at the same 
time ask for ‘‘ Descriptive List of Davis’ Fish,” 
sold only direct, never to dealers. 


Remember: Meat, flour, potatoes, everything 


has gone ‘way up in ce. In com- 
parison, Davis’ mackerel is low. An 
economical food—so_ good to eat, so nutri- 


tious! _ The “Sea Food Cook Book” that 
goes with the fish will tell you just how to 
prepare them. 


Mail the coupon now with your busi- 
ness card, letter-head or reference. - 

Frank E. Davis Co. 
74 Central Wharf A 74 Central Whart 
Gloucester, Mass. Sowester, Mass. 
Without obliga- 
tion please send me, 
charges prepaid, a 
pail of Davis’ Mackerel 


The Frank E. Devis Com- 


hi 
pany is prepared to 
supply, at interesting —to contain 10 , each 
prices, fish more than sufficient for 
in days or return the fish. 
enstii or return the 
r 
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Her Wonderful 1 Eyes 


. would be unattractive if they were not 


adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes and 


well formed eyebrows. They give the eyes a 
pen. soulful expression, with everlasting 
Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to 


ir as does a beautiful frame to a picture. 
r Nature has denied you the priceless heri 


long eyelashes well formed eye- 
uite possible to have them if you 


to toureh for a short period of time. Its pu 


irpose 
nourish and stimulate them in ay natural way, 


growth 
es and beauty to the face. 


pression to, e ey 

INES is pure, delicately 

Soon | tested and approved by eno Gest chemists 
is 


and beauty 


e and we will you LA 


INE oat Maybell Bea: 


"ASSURED ED OR PRICE REFUNDED. 
' Avoid disappointment with inferior imitations. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-43 Grand Bivd., Chicago 


GRAFLEX 


listing hundreds of slightly 


KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
tion. Weean save you 25 te 60 per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at at once for our free 
Bargain and 

and new cameras and 
supplies at money-saving prises. a goods soldontenday, 

free trial. Money refunded in full if upsaticfactory. 

You take no chances by dealing with us. We have licen 
establisbed in the photographic businessover ] (years. 
(Central Camera Ce., Dept. 274, 124 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


gift for a boy! 


Make your dollars do real service 
duty this Christmas. The American 
Boy Magazine should come into every 
boy’s life because it is a powerful in- 
Sluence for positive good! Stories are 
manly and inspiring and free from the 
wishy-washy and the morbid. 
ments teach a desire to “‘do’’ and 


to say “I will.” 


is approved by over 500,000 parents. 
It is the gift that lasts a whole year— 
the one your boy, or some boy you 


k 


$2.00 a year : 


AMERICAN Boy 


“*The Biggest, Brigh M g zi 


now, will like best. 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 
273 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Depart- 
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child’s! Mr. Feist, please—please make 
him, Mr. Feist!” 

“Pelz, for God’s sake, man, get yourself 
together! Excitement won’t get you any- 
wheres. Calm down. Be human.” 

Then Mr. Pelz sat down again, but 
trembling and swallowing back with diffi- 
culty. 

“She got me wild, Feist. You must ex- 
cuseme. She got me wild—my little girl— 
my little flower——” 

“Papa—dad darling! Don’t you think 
it kills me, too, to see you like this. 
My own darling papa that’s so terribly 
good. My own darling sweet mamma. 
Can’t you see, darlings, a girl can’t help 
it when—when—life just takes hold of 
her. I swear to you—I promise you 
that, when you come to know Lester 
as | know him, you'll think him as fine 
and—and gorgeous 


Then, instead of doing the hasty thing and 


marrying next week, you remain here a ° 


happy, engaged girl until the company 
returns in ‘three weeks, and meanwhile 
you will have time to know your own 
mind and——” 

“No! No! No! I do know it! It’s ail 
fixed we’re——” 

“That’s a fine idea of Mr. Feist’s, 
Bleema darling. For .mamma’s sake, 
baby. For grandma’s. If it’s got to 
be an engagement, hold it until after he 
gets back. Don’t go rushing in. Take 
time to think a little. France is no 
place for a honeymoon now—submarines 
and all.” 

“Oh, I know! You hope he’ll get sunk 
with a submarine.” 

“Shame, Miss Bleema; shame!” 

“All mamma means, darling, is take a 
little time and get 


as I do. Mamma, 
do you think your 
little Bleema would 
marry a man who 
doesn’t just love 
you, and dad, too? 
It isn’t like Lester 
is a nobody—a high- 
salaried fellow like 
him with a future. 


The Maximum, 
A dramatic story of a plunger, 
By Owen Johnson, 
will appear in 
December Cosmopolitan. 


a—a trousseau like 
a girl like you has 
to have. If your 
heart is so set on it, 
can’t you do that 
much to please 
mamma? That 
much?” 

“There’s a trick. 
You want me to wait 


Why, the best will 

be none too good! He loves you both— 
told me so to-day. The one aim in 
his life is to do big things, to make 
you both proud, to make his name the 
biggest—— ”’ 

“Feist—Feist—can’t you talk to her? 
Tell her it’s madness—tell her she’s ruining 
herself.” 

“Why, Miss Bleema, there’s nothing 
much a—a stranger like me can say at a 
time like this. It’s only unfortunate that I 
happened to be here. If I were you, 
though, I think I’d take a little time to 
think this over. Sometimes a young 

irl——”’ 

“T have thought it over, Mr. Feist. For 
weeks and weeks I’ve thought of nothing 
else. That’s how sure I am—so terribly 
sure.” 

“T won’t have it, I tell you! I’ll wring 
his——” 

“Sh-h-h, Pelz. If you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll handle this thing without 
threats. Why not, Miss Bleema, even 
if you do feel so sure, give yourself a little 
more time to——” 

“No! No! No!” 

“Just a minute now. If you feel this 
way so strongly to-night, isn’t it just possi- 
ble that to-morrow, when you wake up, 
you may see things differently?” 

“T tell you I’m going to France with 
him—on our honeymoon. It’s all fixed if— 
moms—dad—won’t you please—darlings 
—can’t you see—my happiness——”’ 

“OQ God, Roody, were ever parents in 
such a fix?” 

“Listen to me, Miss Bleema, now: I’m 
an old friend of the family, and you don’t 
need to take éxception to what I’m going 
to suggest. If your heart is so set on this 
thing, all right then, make up your mind 
it’s an engagement and——” 

“By God, Feist, no!” 

“Wait, Pelz, I tell you you’re making a 
mistake with your state of excitement.” 

“Let Mr. Feist talk, Roody.” 

“Make up your mind as I was saying, 
Miss Bleema, that this engagement exists 


between you and—and this young man. 


“Miss Bleema, is my promise to you 
enough that there’s no trick. On my re- 
spect for your parents and grandmother, 
there’s no trick. If it is only to please 
them, wait those few weeks and do it more 
dignified. If it’s got to be, then it’s got to 
be. Am I right, Pelz?” 

Mr. Pelz turned away, nodding his head 
but with lips too wry to speak. 

“OQ my God, yes! Mr. Feist, you’re 
right. Bleema, promise us! Promise! 

“Just a matter of a few weeks more or 
less, Miss Bleema. Just so your parents 
are satisfied you know your own mind.” 

“T do!” 

“Then, I say, if you still feel as you do, 
not even they have the right to inter- 
fere.” 

“Promise us, Bleema; promise us that!’ 

“T—I’ll be engaged on your word of 
honor—without any fussing about it?” 

“An engaged girl, Miss Bleema, like 
any other engaged girl.” 

“But dad—look at him—he won’t— 
p-promise,” trembling into tears. 

“Of course he will—won’t you, Pelz? 
And you know the reputation your father 
has for a man of his word.”’ 

“Will—will he promise?” 

“You do; don’t you, Pelz?” 

Again the nod from the bitter inverted 


features. 


“Now, Miss Bleema?” 
“Well then, I—I—p-promise.” 


On a May-day morning that was a kiss 
to the cheek and even ingratiated itself 
into the bale-smelling, truck-rumbling 
pier-shed, Mr. Lester Spencer, caparisoned 
for high seas by Fifth Avenue’s highest 
haberdasher, stood off in a little cove of 
bags and baggage, y achting-cap well dowa 
over his eyes, the nattiest thing in nautical 
ulsters buttoned to the chin. Beside him, 
Miss Norma Beautiful, her small-featured 
pink-and-whiteness even smaller and pinker 
from the depths of a great cart-wheel of 
rose-colored hat, completely swathed in 
rose-colored veiling. 

“For a snap of my finger I’d spill the 
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beans—that’s how stuck on this situation 


Mr. Spencer plunged emphatic arms 
into triple-plaited patch-pockets, his chin 
projecting beyond the muffle of collar. 

“Just you try it and see where it lands 

ou!” 
" Then Miss Beautiful, from the rosy 
depths of hat began to quiver of voice, 
jerky little sobs catching her up. 

“T can’t stand it! I b-bit off a b-bigger 
piece than I can swallow.” 

“Now, Darling Beautiful, I ask you 
would your own Lester do anything that 
wasn’t just going to be the making of his 
girl as well as himself? Is it anything, 
Angel Beautiful, he is asking you to do 
except wait until——”’ 

“T can’t bear it, I tell you! A little 
red-haired kike like her! How'do I 
know what I’m letting myself in for? 
There’s only one grounds for divorce in 
this state. What guarantee have I you'll 
get free on it?” 

“My guarantee, Pussy. You’re letting 
yourself in for a pink limousine to match 
that pink sweetness of yours and a jump- 
ing-rope of pearls to match those ‘Sweet 
teeth of yours and——” 

“T want black pearls, Lester, like Lucille 
Du Pont’s.” 

“Black, then. Why, Angel Beautiful, 
you just know that there’s not a hair on 
any head in the world, much less a red one, 

I’d change for one of my girl’s golden ones. 
You think I’d ever have known the little 
Reddie was on earth if she hadn’t just 
flung herself at my head. She could have 
been six Rudolph Pelz’s daughter, and I 
wouldn’t have had eyes for her.” 

“But, Lester—she—she’s right cute. 
What guarantee have I got?” 

“Cross my heart and swear to die, 
Angel! Haven’t I already sworn it to you 
a thousand thousand times? You wouldn’t 
want me to close my eyes to the chance of a 
lifetime—you know you wouldn’t, Beauti- 
ful, when it’s your chance as much as mine. 
Both ours!” 

“J—if only it was—over Lester—all— 
over!” 

“What’s three weeks, Angel Beautiful? 
The very day I’m back I'll pull the trick 
with the little Red, and then I’m for letting 
things happen quick.” 

“And me, what’ll I-—” 

“I’m going to move you into the solid- 
goldest hotel-suite in this here town, Pussy. 
I’m going to form the Norma Beautiful 
Film Corporation in my own girl’s name, 
the first pop out of the box. Why, there’s 
just nowhere Rudolph Pelz’s son-in-law 
can’t get his girl in the little while I’m 
going to stick.” 

“How do I know? How do I know they 
won’t find a way to hold you?” 

“Why, Darling Beautiful, when they’re 
through with me, they’ll pay me off in my 
weight in gold. Haven’t you said things 
often enough about your boy’s! temper 
when he lets it fly? You think they’re 
going to let me cut up nonsense with that 
little Reddie of theirs? Why, that old man 
a pay with his right eye to protect 

er!” 

“O God, it’ s rotten—a nice fellow like 
Pelz—a—— 

“Tt’s done every day, Gorgeous Beauti- 
ful. Anyway, there’s no way to really 
hurt the rich. Look at Wairen Norton— 
the Talcott family paid Warren twe hun- 
dred cool thousand to give her back quietly. 
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Popular in the Service 


Here and “Over There” 


Luden’s bring soothing comfort to nose 
and throat—refreshing the mouth, 
purifying the breath. A handy aid to 
everyone—indoors or outdoors. 

Look for familiar Luden yellow 
sanitary package—in stores and 
Post Exchanges. eS s will 
greet in, the Y.M.C.A. 
“Over There.’ 

Wm. be: Luden, Reading, Pa. 


the IMCO magazine group, you can make 


salary money, commissions and bonuses. 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, e' 
what Over 00 about 
Sire rope Tackles, ete. RICE 20 CENTS, postoard 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 412 64 West Loke St., CHICAGO 


119 West 40th Street, 


Money for your spare time 


If you, can give a few hours a day to representing 


serious, eee active workers wanted. Write, 
Agency Bureau, International Magazine Company 
New York 
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Why Pay 
Full Prices. Sor 


($139 Diamond Banking 


A house nearly 34 century in one location, rated over 
a miilion dollars, is in the business of diamond banking— lending 
money on grade diamonds, watches and other jewelry. 
When the money we lend is not repaid, we must sell the diamonds. 


W. Rings like these illustrated 
4 New ay — ean Be had here 
more. Write for bargain bulletin showi ing these and hundreds of others 


Try to Match at Full 60% More! 


Here you can get diamonds at wonderful savings 
Railpe by customers’ letters. Diamonds which originally sold at 
I prices. The exact qualities for which full prices are paid today. 
Any new mounting you prefer. Try to nhatch i it at full 60% more, 


Guaranteed Cash Loans Pismonds bought here are like 


Sent onA oval ! e We will be glad to send you, pre- 
. any of our Sree ond oblige: 


Send At Once for Jos. DeRoy Bulletin 


SS 
> but all gua lities are sho Gentle Please 
send 
rem: Kable one and ad iy free, and pre paid, you 
no obligation of an: 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons, 1044 DeRoy Bldg. 
Only Opp. Post Opies. F 


today. Not just one wn inthis. Only Opp. Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
me, abso- 


dress is enough. Don’t de- on ny, and 9f diamond ia 
lay—send the coupon now. sow jewelry. It is distinctly 
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It’s done every day, Gorgeousness. Many 
a fellow like me has gotten himself roped 
into a thing.he wanted to get out of quietly. 
That little girl lassoed me. I should have 
eyes for a little Reddie like her with the 
Deep-Sea Pearl of the world my very own. 
I’m going to marry you, too, Gorgeousness. 
I’m going to see you right through this 
time. Jump right out of the frying-pan 
into the hottest, sweetest fire!’’ 

“T tell you I can’t stand it! Promising 
to marry me with another one to see 
through before you get to me. It—it’s 
terrible! _I—— ” 

“There you go again! The Norma 
Beautiful Film Corporation doesn’t tickle 
my pink rose on the ear-drums! She 
doesn’t want it! Wouldn’t have it!” 

“T do Lester; I do—only—only—i— 
the little Reddie—it’s not right. She’sa 
sweet little thing. I’m afraid, Lester—I 
think I must be going crazy! I wish to 
God I could hate you the way you ought 
to be hated. I tell you I can’t stand it. 
You sailing off like this. The coming- 
back—her—I’ll kill myself during the 
ceremony. I——” 

“You create a scene down here and 
you'll be sorry!” i 

“Lester—please!”’ 

“They'll be here any minute now. 
They’re late as it is. Look—everybody’s 
on board already! One more blast, and I’ll 
have to go, too. You just kick up nasty 
at the last minute and watch me!” 

“T won’t, Lester; I won’t! I swear to 
God! Only, be good to me; be sweet to 
me, darling! Say good-by before they— 
she comes. I’mall right, darling. Please— 
please—— ” 

He caught her to him then, and back in 
the sheltering cove of baggage thrust back 
her head, kissing deep into the veiling. 

“Beautiful! Angel Beautiful!” 

“Swear to me, Lester, you'll see me 
through.” 

“T swear, Beautiful.” 

“Swear to me, or hope to die and lose 
your luck!” 

He kissed her again so that her hat 
tilted backward, straining at its pins. 

“Hope to die and lose my luck.” 

““My own Preciousness,”’ she said, her 
eyes tear-glazed and yearning up into 
his. ” 


“Sh-h, Pussy; here comes Sol Sopinsky 
to hurry me on board. Funny the Pelz 
crowd don’t show up. . Quit it! Here they 
come! That’s their car. Cut it—quick!” 

With noiselessly thrown clutch, the Pelz 
limousine drew up between an aisle of 
bales, its door immediately flung open. 
First, Mr. Pelz emerging, with an immedi- 
ate arm held back for Mrs. Pelz. Last, 
Miss Pelz, a delightful paradox of sheer 
summer silk and white-fox furs, her small 
face flushed and carefully powdered up 
about the eyes.” 

“There he is, dad! 
Norma and uncle Sol!” 

“Don’t run so, Bleema; he’ll come over 
to you.” 

But she was around and through the 
archipelago of baggage. 

“Lester, darling! There was a tie-up at 
Thirty-third Street. I thought I’d die! 


Over there with 
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Here’s a little package of letters, love, one 
for each day on the steamer. Lester, have 
you got everything—you all ready to 
leave your gitlie— Hello, Norma—uncle 
Sol—Lester—you—you sorry to leave 
you—your——”’ 

“Now, now—no water-works!”” 

“My all! My own boy!” And drew 

him, to hide the quickening trembling of 
her lips, back behind the shelter of piled 
baggage. 
“Lester darling—I—I didn’t sleep a 
wink all night! I—I’m—so nervous, dear. 
What if a submarine should catch you? 
What if you meet a French girl and fall 
in—’ 

.““Now, now, Reddie; is that what you 
think of your boy?” 

“T don’t, dearest; I don’t! I keep tell- 
ing myself I’m a silly— What’s three 
weeks? But when it means separation 
from the sweetest, dearest——”’ 

‘*Sh-h-h, Angel Beautiful! There’s the 
last blast, and your father’s angry. See 
him beckoning! The company’s been on 
board twenty minutes already—look— 
there’s the sailors lined up at the gang- 
plank—Bleema——”’ 

“Promise me, Lester——’ 

“T do! Idopromise! Anything! Look, 
girlie: Miss Beautiful will feel hurt the 
way we left her standing. It isn’t nice— 
our hiding this way.” 

“T can’t bear, dearest, to see you 
go——”’ 

“Look! See—there’s David Feist come 
down, too. You don’t want him to see my 
girl make a cry-baby of herself over a three 
weeks’ trip——” 

“You'll write Lester, and cable every 
day?” 

“You just know I will 

“You won’t go near the war?” 

“You just know I won’t!” 

“ You——_ ” 

“Your father, Bleema—let’s not get him 
sore, hiding back here. Come; they’ll 
draw up on the plank on me.” 

“T’ll be waving out from the edge of the 
pier, darling. I’ve got a special permit to 
go out there. I just couldn’t stand not 
seeing my boy up to the last second. It’s 
terrible for you to sneak off on a boat like 
this, darling, without flags and music the 
way it was before the war. I want music 
and flags when my boy goes off. Oh, 
Lester, I’ll be working so hard on the 
sweetest little trousseau and the sweetest 
little——” 

“Bleema, please! There’s Miss Beauti- 
ful overhearing every word. Please!’’ 

“Well, good-by, Miss Beautiful; don’t 
walk off with the studio while we’re gone— 
take care of yourself——” 

“Good-by— Mr. Spencer—b-bon—voy- 
age!” 

“Hi, Mr. Feist, mighty handsome of 
you to come down to see me off!” 

“Safe journey, Spencer! Remember 
you’ve got a precious piece of anxiety 
waiting back here for you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Feist—isn’t—isn’t—it awful— 
submarine-time and all? I—I just can’t 
bear it?” 

“Now, now; is that the way for a brave 
little girl to talk?” 


9 


“Bleema, if you can’t control yourself, 
you had better go sit in the car. I’m 
ashamed before the company.” 

“Roody, the poor child!” 

“He—that’s the only way papa talks to 
me these days—faultfinding!” 

“Now, now, Miss Bleema! Here—take 
mine; yours is all wet.” 

Another blast then, reverberating into 
the din. 

All aboard!” 

“Good-by, Lester—good-by, darling— 
cable every day—by—good-by—boy!” 

“ Good-by, little Reddie! Thanks for 
the beautiful fruits and letters. Good-by, 
Mr. Pelz!” 

“Play fair in the picture, Spencer. Don’t 
hog the scenes. Help instead of hinder 


Good-by, M 
Ts. 


“Indeed I will, sir! 
Pelz!” 

“Good-by Lester! God bless you, my 
boy! Take care of yourself, and remember 
my little girl is——” 

“Lester—Lester a cable every day!” 

“Bleema, will you please let the man 
catch his boat. It’s an embarrassment to 
even watch you.” 

“Lester—Lester——” 

“Ves, yes; good-by, everybody!” 

“T’ll be out at the pier-edge—wave back, 
darling!” 

“Ves, yes! Good-by, Miss Beautiful! 
By, all!” And then, from an upper deck, 
more and more shouted farewells. 

“They’re moving! Come, Mr. Feist— 
please—with me—I’ve got the permit— 
don’t let papa see us—come—the pier- 

e!”? 

“Sure! This way, Miss Bleema—here— 
under—quick!”’ 

Out in the open, May lay with Italian 
warmth over a harbor that kicked up the 
tiniest of frills. A gull cut through the 
blueness, winging it in festoons. 

“Over this way, Miss Bleema; we can 
see her steaming out.” 

“Lester — good-by — Lester —a cable 
every day! I'll be waiting. Good-by!” 

All this unavailingly flung to the great 
hulk of boat moving so proud of bow and 
so grandly out to sea, decks of faces and 
waving kerchiefs receding quickly. 

“ Good-by—darling—oh—oh——” 

“Sh-h—sh-h-h, Miss Bleema. Here— 
take another of mine. Yours is all wet 
again. Oh—oh—my—what a rainy day! 
— me dry them for you. Hold 
still!” 

“Oh—oh—cable every day, darling— 
write—oh, Mr. Feist—he don’t see us— 
he’s out of sight—don’t wipe ’em so hard, 
Mr. Feist—you—you h-hurt!” 

Out toward the blue, the billowing 
fields sailed away the gray steamer, cut- 
ting a path that sprayed and sang after. 
Sunlight danced and lay whitely as far as 
the eye could reach. It prolonged for 
those on shore the contour of the line of 
faces above each deck; it picked points of 
light from off everywhere—off smoke- 
stacks and polished railings, off plate- 
glass and brass-bound port-holes and 
even down the ship’s flank, to where gilt 
letters spelled out shiningly, 

“LUSITANIA.” 


Notice To Susscrisers—If your copy of Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly on the roth of the month, do not assume that it 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present congestea -ondition of the railways, delays in the operating of the mail-trains are inevitable. 
1 herefore, in the event of the magazine’s non-arrival on ihe 10th, our subscribers are advised to wait a few days before writing us, for by 
that time it will probably be in their hands. 


HROUGHOUT the ages, nature’s most lovely gem, the 
pearl, has been the adornment most cherished by all woman- 
kind. To any costume its soft beauty and its refinement 

lend an always appropriate and distinctive touch. 


Your love for pearls will be completely and charmingly gratified 
by a necklace of La Tausca Pearls. In them lie the glow and all 
the subtle color of India’s most queenly gems. 


The Diamond Opera Necklace, illustrated above, is made up of 
pearls of true Oriental tints, petfectly matched. It is unusual in its 
range of graduated pearl sizes. Opera length—twenty-four inches— 


The Alluring Beauty of the Pearl 


and mounted with white-gold clasp set with small genuine diamond. 
Twenty dollars, complete with attractive cabinet. 


Or here is another suggestion—Panama-Pacific iridescent pearls, 
with solid gold clasp; necklace fifteen and one-half inches long— 
nine dollars. At your jeweler’s all La Tausca Pearl Necklaces may 
be had in the sizes of genuine pearls, either all of one size in the 
necklace or graduated from a smaller to a larger pearl in the center. 


Other La Tausca Pearl Necklaces up to three hundred dollars. 
Dainty and interesting booklet, “The Charm of the Pearl”, mailed 
on request. 


KARPELES COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE Paris 


New York 


Address all communications to Providence, R. I. 
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Nature’s ‘‘First Aid’’ 
For Pain 


_ There is a new and better way to re- 
lieve pain—yet the principle is as old as 
Nature. You know the soothing and 
healing effect of a sun bath. The 
THERMOLITE reproduces the action 
of sunlight by a scientific arrangement 
of a special electric lamp in a reflector so 
designed that the radiant light and heat 
rays penetrate the tissues. This relieves 
Pain by removing congestion and in- 

creasing the circulation of the blood in 
the affected parts. 


“Safe as Sunlight” 
Used in all Gov't Hospitals and Cantonments. 


This simple, safe and modern method is far 
more efficient, convenient and quicker than any 
superficial application of heat such as hot water, 
poultices, etc., for the treatment of musc' 
soreness, backache, stiff neck, neuralgia, 
sprains, bruises and the numerous little ail- 
ments so common in every home. —THERMO- 
LITE is always ready—simply attach it to any 
electric light socket. Costs only two cents an 
hour to operate. 

No magic— no mystery —no drugs— just 
plain common sense. 

Actions speak plainer than words — won't 
you give THERMOLITE an opportunity to 
demonstrate its usefulness in your home? It 
will probably help you; it certainly won’t harm 
you—and if you don’t want to keep THERMO- 
LITE, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write us for details or send $9.00 
the above basis for THERMOLITE, 
complete. Sold by surgical and 
electrical supply dealers everywhere. 

H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., New York 


Makers of Lighting Appliances since 1874. 


leading universities. Book- 
letfree. Easy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite 2052, 12 East 46th St.. New York 


El-Rado 


The 
‘“‘Womanly”’ Way 
To Remove Hair 


From the underarms, face, neck or limbs. | 
El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes | 


the hair off by dissolving it. You can wear 
chiffon sleeves without any dress shields after 
removing the hair with El-Rado. 
removed permanently withoutinjury. El-Rado 
is entirely harmless. Ask for ‘“‘El-Rado” hair 
remover at any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 
50c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of stamps 
or coin if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. W., 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
CANADIAN ADDRESS, 132 5t. Paul West, Montreal 


It cannot be | 


| Holidays and Honors |] 


(Continued from page 73) 


twenty-five sons, grandsons, and nephews 
of the sultan, performed in public in the 
| court of the palace and witnessed by ten 
thousand people of both sexes. The re- 
ligion of Java is Mohammedan, and this 
surgical ceremony has both a physical and 
| spiritual significance. It is followed by a 
| formal ball and a festival lasting three 
| days. The propitious time for the cere- 
mony is decided by astrologers. 

| It was on the second evening of the fes- 
tival that we set forth with our naval offi- 
cer in that state of gleeful expectancy 
which characterizes the American mind 
about to be entertained by novel sights 
and customs. In theory, we despise os- 
tentatious courts; in fact, we love them 
as we love spectacular drama. Captain 
Happy had informed us that our presenta- 
tion to the sultan would take place at seven 
o’clock, and we arrived at the outer court 
of the Kraton at five minutes before seven 
and proceeded through the shadows of 
great banyan trees to the inner court 
amid increasing numbers of retainers and 
servants. The sudden night of the tropics 
had fallen, and, as we descended from the 
carriage to the place of waiting, a curious 
and weird picture was presented to our 
sight. Through the purple twilight and by 
the flickering flames of torches, hundreds of 
retainers were moving about, and as many 
more were sitting on their haunches. All 
of these attendants were naked to the waist, 
clothed from hip to knee in the graceful 
sarong. Some of them wore peculiar caps, 
others the fez, others a curious comb set 
high upon the back of the head, and each 
head-dress signified the position, national- 
ity, or occupation of the wearer. 

A few moments after our arrival we 
were approached by a soldierly-looking 
Javanese in officer’s uniform. This proved 
to be the crown prince, who had come to 
escort me into the presence of the sultan. 
Followed by my husband and Captain 
Happy, we proceeded through the inner 
court to the reception-hall of the Kraton. 
At the main entrance, just inside the large 
hall, the old Sultan of Java stood waiting 
to welcome his guests. He was dressed in 
| military uniform, and his personality 
| strongly resembled that cf Bismarck, as 
| seen in his portraits. He was, at that 
time (1911), seventy-two years of age, 
| Strong of face, gracious of manner, and 
ai with a direct gaze when shaking hands, 


which always gives a visitor a sense of 
being welcome to his host. 
behind the sultan crouched his personal 
servant, holding in both hands what was 
| afterward discovered to be the roy 
| cuspidor. When the sultan waiked about, 
the bearer of the royal cuspidor followed 
| with bent knees and low-bowed head, fer 
| no servitor in the palace of the sultan may 
; walk upright in presence of his royal 
| master. 

The crown prince conducted me about 
| the room and presented me to five of his 
sisters and the crown princess, who formed 
the receiving party. But instead of sitting 
together, they occupied chairs at stated 
intervals about the large hall. 
| Behind each princess crouched two 
| women servants, one holding the box of 
| sweets and the betel-nut, so popular in 
| Java, and the other the cuspidor, for the 


Immediately | 


Remove hair 
easily 


You can have a 
smooth underarm, 
face, or arm in a 
few minutes. 


Just mix-up a little 
Evans’s Depila- 
tory, apply it, wait 
a few minutes, and 
wash off. 


The hair is gone. 
Will it come back? 
Of course—by- 
and-by; and you 
do it again. 


No trouble — the 
outfit is complete. 


Get it today of your 
druggist or depart- 
ment-store, or we 
send by mail, 75c¢ 
postpaid. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
1109 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
Makers of “‘Mum"—the well known 

deodorant cream 


Evans’ s 
Depilatory 
Outfit, 75¢ 


The most wonderful and 
ingenious Camera made 


It is but little larger than 
which it closely 


costing 25c, thus 
the picture taking 
of a 

s outing may 
for the nominal 
sum of 25c--One cent 
_@ picture. rate, Takes 


came: 
JONNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 412, 54 W. Lake St., OHICAGO 
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betel-nut necessitates the use of this un- 
pleasant utensil, even as does the tobacco 
used by Javanese ladies to remove the 
stains of deep magenta which the betel-nut 
produces. 

After having made the tour of the room, 
I was seated near one of the exits and 
allowed to watch the arrivals of the native 
men and women of high caste, and the 
Dutch dignitaries and their wives and 
daughters. First of all, being a woman, I 
studied the costumes of the six princesses. 
Five of them wore a kaim (which is the 
royal sarong) of the same pattern, a pat- 
tern reserved for royal princesses. It was 
soft brown in color, and composed of small 
squares. The kaim of the crown princess 
was of a different design. The hair of each 
was dressed in the same manner—brushed 
back from the brow and coiled low in the 
neck; and all were splendid with jeweled 
pins and combs and bracelets. The one 
touch of individuality was the coat of 
varying color and material. One was of 
velvet, a fabric much loved by ladies in the 
tropics, perhaps because it is expensive 
and unsuitable for general use; and others 
were of silk and satin in as many colors as 
there were princesses. 

Each princess carried a small fortune on 
her person in precious gems, and each was 
bare of foot. This is the law of the sultan. 
No man or woman of native blood may 
appear in his august presence with covered 
feet unless it be a son who has arrived at 
the distinction of wearing soldierly dress. 

The faces, necks, hands, and feet of the 
royal ladies were powdered creamy white, 
and their amiable countenances might have 
been almost pretty but for the unattrac- 
tive custom (which only recently has begun 
to decline) of blackening the teeth. It is 
the distinguishing mark of the married 
man and woman. Now, blackening the 
teeth does not mean to merely stain them 
black. It means to scrape off the precious 
enamel, paint them black, and then re- 
enamel them, which, once done, is done 
forever, or for so long as the teeth last. 
It is said that the custom originated with 
an idea of making the dental adornments 
of the human face differ from those of 
animals. Others say it was done to make 
sacrifice on the altar of marriage. As our 
eyes see beauty in pearly teeth, so the 
eye of the Javanese and Japanese of the 
olden time found beauty in these black 
pearls. 

When the crown princess and the prin- 
cesses smiled, which was often, and when 
they spoke, their mouths were ugly black 
caverns. The attendants of the prin- 
cesses (like all the innumerable servants in 
and about the palace) were. clothed only 
in the sarong; while in the hair and on the 
arms of these special “slaveys” shone 
jewels of the first water. 

The courts surrounding the palace were 
packed with hundreds of these half-bare 
attendants, and in still another portion of 
the great gardens, within sight and sound 
of the reception-ball, were crowded hordes 
of concubines and children. These thou- 
sands of nude torsos, gleaming like bronze 
statues in the half-lights, were a curious 
spectacle to the American eye. 

Later, we saw the streets leading from 
the main court, lined on both sides with 
little houses occupied by the favorites of 
the sultan. 

The old sultan is said to be the father of 
eighty children, the (Continued on page 142) 
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How 


HREE years ago I was earning $30 per 

week. With a wife and two children to 

support it was a constant struggle to 

make both ends meet. We saved very 
little, and that only by sacrificing things we really 
needed. To-day my earnings average a thousand 
dollars weekly. I own two automobiles. My 
children go to private schools. I have just pur- 
chased, for cash, a $25,000 home. I go hunting, 
fishing, motoring, traveling, whenever I care to, 
and I do less work than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for I am 
only an average man. I have never gone to col- 
lege, my education is limited, and I am not 
“brilliant’’ by any means. I personally know 
at least a hundred men who are better business 
men than I, who are better educated, who are 
better informed on hundreds of subjects, and 
who have much better ideas than I ever had. 
Yet not one of them approaches my earnings. 
I mention this merely to show that earning 
capacity is not governed by the extent of a 
man’s education and to convince my readers 
that there is only one reason for my success—a 
reason I will give herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to ‘‘take 
stock” of myself. Y found that, like most other 
men, I had energy, ambition, determination. 
Yet in spite of these assets, for some reason or 
other, I drifted along without getting anywhere. 
My lack of education bothered me, and I had 
thought seriously of making further sacrifices 
in order to better equip myself to earn more. 
Then I read somewhere that but few millionaires 
ever went to college. Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, 
Schwab, Carnegie—not one of them had any 
more schooling than I had. 

One day something happened that woke me 
up to what was wrong with me. It was neces- 
sary for me to make a decision on a matter which 
was of no great consequence. I knew in my 
heart what was the right thing to do, but some- 
thing held me back. I said one thing, then an- 
other; I decided one way, then another. I 
couldn’t for the life of me make the decision I 
knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking about 
the matter—not because it was of any great 
importance in itself, but because I was beginnin 
to discover myself. Along toward dawn 
resolved to try an experiment. I decided to 
cultivate my will power, believing that if I did 
this I would not hesitate about making de- 
cisions—that when I had an idea I would have 
sufficient confidence in myself to put it *‘over’’— 
that I would not be “afraid ’’ of myself, of things 
or of others. I felt that if I could smash my 
ideas across I would soon make my presence 
felt. I knew that heretofore I had always 
begged for success—had always stood, hat in 
hand, depending on others to ‘‘give’’ me the 
things I desired. In short, I was controlled by 
the will of others. Henceforth, I determined 
to have a strong will of my own—to demand and 
command what I wanted. 

But how shall I begin? What shall I do first? 
It was easy enough for me to determine to do 
things—I had ‘‘ determined ’’ many times before. 
But this was a question of will power, and I 
made up my mind that the first step was to 
muster up enough of my own will power to stick 
to and carry out my determination. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied a 
self to finding out something more about will 

wer. I was sure that other men must have 


Haddock. To m 
discovered that this eminent scientist, whose 
name ranks with James, Bergson and Royce, 
had just completed the most thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever made. 
was astonished to statement, ‘‘ The 
will is just as susceptible of development as the 
muscles of the y’’! My question was an- 
Bagerty I further—how Dr. 
Haddock devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered it 
that he was actually able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone could develop the 
will, making it a bigger, stronger force each day, 


=< through an easy, p ve course of 
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Earnings 


The Story of a Young Man’s 
Remarkable Rise, as Told by Himself 


Dr. Haddock. And I 
extraordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. I have already indicated 
the success that my developed power of will has 
made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is excep- 
tional. Let me again assure you that I am but 
an average man, with no super-develo) pow- 
ers, save that of my will. And to further prove 
‘a4 contention, let me cite one or two instances 
I have since come across, which seem to show 
conclusively that an indomitable will can be 
developed by anyone. 

One case that comes to my mind is that of a 
young man who worked in a big factory. He 
was bright and willing, but seemed to get no- 
where Finaily he took up the study of will 
training at the suggestion of Mr. W. M. Taylor, 
the noted efficiency expert, and in less thar a 
year his salary was increased 800% Then 
there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, General 
Agent of the Northwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just a short time 
after receiving the methods in will development 
suggested by Prof. Haddock, he felt that they 
would be worth from $3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Dr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from 

a week to $150 a week in a remarkably 
short space of time after he began the study of 
will training. hese are but a few—there are 
many other examples which I 

rsonally know about. nd aside from the 

nancial gain, this training has enabled thou- 
sands to overcome drink and other vices almost 
overnight—has helped overcome sickness and 
nervousness—has transformed unhappy, en- 
vious, discontented people into dominating 
personalities filled with the joy of living. 

Prof. Haddock's lessons, les and exercises 
in will training have recently been compiled 
and published in book form by the Pelton Pub- 
lishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. Mr. Pelton has 
authorized me to say that any reader who cares 
to examine the book may do so without sending 
any money in advance. In other words, if after 
a week's reading you do not feel that this book 
is worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you 
will owe nothing. When you receive your copy 
for examination I suggest that you first read 
the articles on: the law of great thinking: how 
to develop analytical power; how to perfectly 
concentrate on any subject; how to guard 
against errors in thought; how to drive from 
the mind unwelcome thoughts; how to develop 
fearlessness; how to use the mind in sickness; 
how to acquire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
will power being the fountainhead of wealth, 
position and everything we are striving for, and 
some may say that no mere book can teach the 
development of the will. But the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investi- 
gate for themselves by sending for the book at 
the publisher's risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of 
others—what ‘‘Power of Will’’ has done—is 
well worth investigating. It is interesting to 
note that among the 250,000 owners who have 
read, used and praised ‘‘Power of Will’’ are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. 8. Chinese Am- 
bassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie, of Nebraska: 
Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Ma er Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I will suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter. Use 
the form below, if i refer, addressing it to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 15-T Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. is one act may mean the 
turning point of your life, as it has meant to me 
and to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
_ 15-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of ‘“‘ Power of Will"’ at 
our risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
Book in 5 days. 
Name. ... 
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It is almost needless to say that I at once | 
began to practice the exercises formulated by } 
{ 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
i 
a 
studied the subject, and the result of their experi- 
ence would doubtless be of great value to me in 
ge ee | the workings of my own will. 
, So, with a directness of purpose that I had 
scarcely known before, I began my search. 
The results at first were discouraging. While ‘ 
a good deal had been written about the memory . 
and other faculties of the brain, I could find noth- 
ing that offered ony help to me in acquiring the : 
new power that I had hoped might be possible. 
But a little later in my investigation I en- 
countered the works of Prof. Frank Channing 
City. . 
State. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


‘There -is-much- of-value-and-interest -to- you: in- these. 
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REAL ESTATE 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


CALIFORNIA 


A Small California Farm will make you more 
money with less work. You will live longer and bet- 
ter. Delightful soil. Low Easy 
terms. ure profits. neigh 
Illustrated folder free. C. L. Seagraves, Industri: 
Comm'r, Santa Fe Ry., 1930 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write D do “ou” 
Stanislaus ly of Trade, 
Modesto 


FLORIDA 


own , rove in beautiful 
Froition Park. Let us tell you how melons, 
aches, ur first crops, should help pay 
or your gro oard of Trade, 15 Trade Bidg., 
Fruitland Pa Park, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money- Making Farm, $1950 

BORDERS SPARKLING LAKE 

70 acres, 1,000 feet frontage on one 
prettiest lakes in state; boating, bathing, 
profits from loamy fields, brook-watered Se 20 
acres wood, timber; much fruit; 8-room house, 50-ft. 
barn, carriage house, poultry house, on good road, 
near station; owner's sacrifice $1950; easy terms. 
Details page 5 Strout’s Catalogue of this special 
mid-summer bargain and —— many with stock, 
tools, crops; copy free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency. 

Dept. 2720, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patent Your Ideas. Books, “How to Obtain 
a Patent.”’ and “‘ What to Invent,” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for patents. 
Patents advertised for sale free. Established 20 
years. Address Chandlee & mm patent 
attorneys, 430 7th St., Washington, 

Patents Wanted. Write for jist at atent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and What to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Our four Guide 
books free. We assist inventors to sell inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 753 9th, Washington, D. C 

Don’t lose your rights to patent protection. 
Before proceed: further send for our blank form 
* Evidence of Conception" to be signed and wit- 

ook, suggestions ona advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Wanted—an idea—Inventors should write 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions” 3 “Patent Buyers" 
and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent’’; sent free 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Cut Coal Bills 25% to 40% guaranteed, with 
Burnall Fuel Saving System. “Established 5 years, 
many thousands in use. We have a splendid, high- 
classed opening for responsible men with some 
ready capitalvand bank references. Write Dept. C, 

Burnall 
State St., Chicago. 

Expert Chemical Service. Formulas 
Trade Secrets. Manufacturing probionne solved. 
years experience. Lists, etc. on request. W. 4 
Cummings, Ph.D., 131 Standard St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. rite at once 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


**Uncle Sam’’ wants thousands men—women as 


instructions, ‘‘How to get a.” Franklin 
Institute, Dep't V10, N. 


Wanted ten bright, siti able ed to travel, 
demonstrate and sell bey nown to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 mer pt railroad 
fare paid: weekly adv: bad. yo traveling expenses. 
Address at once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
99, Omaha, Nebr. 


Government Civil Service Examinations eve 
where in Nov. Government Clerk, Railway Mail, 
Teacher, Immigrant Typewriter, Research 
Clerk. Salary $1200-$: Experience unneces- 
write for free particulars. J. onard (former Civil 
Service Examiner), 2001 Kenois Bldg., Washington. 


Earn $900 to $1800 Government 
Service. Railway Mail and P: ffice examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under eee Civil Service 
Examiner Book free. Patterson Civil Sarees 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare _= = Copyright book and plans free. 
Syndicate, 
hie 8 Louis, Mo. 


yng wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to ers. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Tell Your Boy About This. Bore we! 

make mone: — month selling TH BOYS" 
MAGAZINE. us today for five copies. 
Send no money. rend Scott F. Redfield Co., 
Dept. A116, Smethport, Pa. 


Civil Service Examinations everywhere in No- 
vember. Government Clerk, Railway Mail, Teach- 
er, Inspectress, Research Clerk, Typewriter, —— 
— rand many others. Salary $1200-$2000. 

Women des ing positions for 
particulars to R former Civil 
Examiner), Build ng, Washington, D.C 

Men and Women Wanted, 18 to 60, to fill 
thousands of vacancies and new positions in Govern- 
ment Service in Washington and elsewhere. Per- 
manent, higher salaries, patriotic work, easy hours, 

aid vacations. Quick appointments. Write for free 
Book R E, listing tions. Washington Civil Ser- 
vice 2005 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


SHORT ‘STORY “WRITERS 


“*How I Write My by T. Bell. An 
Autographed, limited edition booket of practical 
advice to story writers. Price 50 cents. ey 7 
if not entirely satisfied. T. Bell, 16 W. 23d St., 


Photoplays wanted companies; 
$500 each paid for course 
or experience n ails free to beginners. 
Sell your ideas. 324 St. Louis, Mo. 

Write news items and age oeeeses for pay in 
spare time. book and ans free. 

Press porting Syndicate, 
1005 ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Write Photo-Plays, Earn Big Money in Spare 
time, $30 course conde; into complete treatise. 
All you need, sample scenario, list buyers, etc. 
details. Rex Pub., 4 175. L-27, Chicago. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


No Ice this Year. I control a device that will 
~y ice in every home where there is ee 

‘or a couple of cents a day. $100 secures agen 
option and Demonstrator free. No chligetion. 


Fred olf, 
Desk 1, 321 N. Wells St, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies— Fascinating home business tinting 
Postcards, pictures, photos, etc.,spare time for profit. 
$5 on 100; no canvassing; samples 10c [stamps]. Par 
ticulars free. Artint,417 G, Station A,Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ambitious Girls—Women. Get Government 
Jobs. $100 month. Thousands war openings. Easy 
Fall examinations everywhere. Sample questions 
=e. Write immediately. Franklin Institute. Dept. 

14. Rochester, N. Y. 

Ladies having the entree to exclusive socict 
or among the wealthy, can make much money with. 

out loss of prestige. Selling Toilet money with 
Confidential terms will be mailed in plain ee. 
Emile Lars Shoree Co., 149 West 42nd St.,. 

Women Agents Wanted to sell cai coats. 

aed and Li 1 commission allowed. 
experience needed. Garment Company, 
104 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Fords can Burn Half Coal Oil, or Cheapest 
Gasoline, using our 1918 carburetor; 34 miles per 
gallon guaranteed. Easy Starting. Great power in- 
crease. Attach it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 
30 days trial. Money-back arantee. Styles to 
fit any automobile. Air-Friction Carburetor Com- 


pany, 410 Madison Street, Dayton, 


Do ae take pictures? Send one thin dime for 
our b how to take better 
pictures and earn money. merican Photography, 
aaa Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Developed Fre Class Work. Per- 
ect prints at 3c to 7c. We do the best work in the 
Paste City. Remit with your order and get returns 
same day. Bryan's Drug House, Rochester, N. Y. 


$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep all morey dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at_once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book 4x7. It may mean your fo~tune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Old Coins. Large Fall — Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Cta' uoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


We pay to $80.00 for conten, eatge cents; $5.00 
for certain le cents, etc. Many in circulation. 
Watch your change. Send 4c now. Get our paseo 
Tilustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic B 
Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Public Service—Chicago Hospital College of 
Medicine now offers a graded course in blic 
Health including Bacteriology. Part work may be 
done at home. Regular day and eve! session 
of the medical course begins Oct. 1. rite for 
particulars. Dept 23A, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 

Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days 
Practice brings s practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. sed in Government service 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 12 
Coliseum P}., New Orleans, La. 


PERSONAL 


Cash—Send By Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old gold, Silver, 
apr magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 

e send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in new 
= sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 

ood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, areas South Da- 
kota or any State. Service guarai . Literature 
on uest. Charter Service Germaratien. 42 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders a corporate liability. 
Serve as resident pecialists corporate 
organization. Stoddard incorporating Company. 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona, Branch Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


rite for booklet. Chas. oes 
me 1886, 56 Liberty St., ity. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. 8S. Civil 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. You can qualify. Send 
at once for New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; ed 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. rome) 
Engraving Co., #015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ADDING MACHINES 
Why Pay More? Wonderful New Catcurator 
Adding Machine retails $10.00. Does work of expe 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
automatically. Five-Year Guaran ooklet free. 
Dept.E,CalculatorCorporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Dried Apricots—‘‘Sunset Brand’’. Extra 
Fancy—clean and healthy. 5-lb. box $2.50 chi 
repaid. Remit with order to Henry Dried Fruit 
eS Atlos, Santa Clara County, California. 


PRINTING 


Mail us 15c with any size Film for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any 
size and 15c for 6 a 8x10 mounted enl 
ments 35c. Prom perfect service. Roanoke 
Photo Finishing oe ‘ode Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 
Cash paid for old | gold, silver, duplicate wed- 
——— alse teeth 


ding gifts, t any condition. I 
send cash are received; hold your 
ment for 15 if is s unsatisfactory, 


return your goods a’ 
Alex. Loeb, "Jeweler ond ‘Smelter, 
11 Newark, N. J. 
Refer to Dun's Mercantile ‘Agency. 

Old False Teeth Wanted. Don't matter if broken. 
We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual value for 
diamonds, Paid gold, silver and platinum. Cash sent 
by return mail. We return goods if price is unsatis- 

factory. Mazer’s,Dept. 14—2007 8.5th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 

also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 

Devaney, Printing, Engraving, _ Stamps, 
330 Washington St., Geneva, 


TYPEWRITERS & OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
Pr "Sold for com. installments or 
save you 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Learn another man’s language zy, the easy. 
ractical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, 
erman, Italian, Russian, Japanese. 
Over a million_sold. 

Peter Reilly, Publisher. Dept. Co., Piticddphis. 


BELGIAN HARES 

Raise Belgian Hares for Us. We start you and 
buy all raised for $3.00 each. Particulars 10c. 
Nothing free. American Food & Fur Association, 
2421 Ogden. Denver, Colorado. 
wen Women, Belgian ares for Us. 

e pay you pair an ures ¢ c 
profits. Son tract and catal Pood Fur 
Association, 329 W. 48th St., 14, N 
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No giue or gelatine. 35.000 firms use it. 30 days’ 


Cosmopolitan for November, 1918 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000 per man per county—Strange invention 
startles world. ents amazed. Ten inexperienced 
men divide $40, Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 
in 14 da: Schleicher, a 95 first 12 
hours. 1,200 cold cash, meee paid, banked by 
a in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or 
water bath any home 


runn 
at only $6.50. 
water-works req . nvest 
Credit given. Send no money. “Write letter or 


tal toda; 
= Allen Miz. Co., 431 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowcuts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C—2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Everybody Buys Gold Monogram Letters for 

autos, trunks, bags, etc. Your profit on $2.50 Out- 

fit is $27.50. Easily applied. Samples free. 
American Monogram Co., Newark, N. J. 


new—fastest sellers and 
quie est repeaters on earth. Permanent, 
able business. Good for $18 to $36 a week 

American Products Co., 
6714 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Aponte—Srenty Income. Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentatives in each locality. Factory to consumer. 
Big profits, honest ole or spare time. 

Credit given. Send for articulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 37 Main St., Brooklyn, N. 


Earn $2 an in. spare time taking 
orders for age ee’ Sample coat free. 
Mfg. Co., 239 Bide, City, 

o. 


the Nibco Sanitary 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adjustable 
ess Dusters, and other specialties. 

today. Silver-Cham- 


Big Line. 
berlin Company, 1 -—5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 


Liberty Policy, the “= latest in Insurance, 
covers all accidents and sicknesses. Ev 
tion insurable, men and women, 16 to 70 years. 
$5,000 death and $25.00 Nosed costs $15.00 yearly. 
Thrift Policy, paying half benefits, costs $7.50-yearly. 
Special benefits covering farmers. Policies also at 
$10.00 and $5.00 premiums to meet low-rate ounee- 
tition. Leather wallet enclosing $100 Identification 
Certificate with each policy. Attractive agency 
openings with continuous renewal commission. As- 
sets $2,696,258.27. Founded 1907. Southern Surety 
Company, 308 Walnut “Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pe $40 a week selling new lantern, 300 
e power. Burns coal-oil. Can't set fire to any- 
thing, Burns in all kinds of weather. Rain-proof, 

-proof, bug-proof. Sells everywhere. rite 
for Cyd and sample. Thomas Lantern Co., 4218 
North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
Beautiful line from mill, Good profits. 
Agents Write soday. Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E, 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opportunity At Once for enterprising men to 
earn unusual incomes selling the famous Todd line of | 
checkwriters and forgery-proof checks. Men called | 
into service have given up profitable* territories. 
Rapid promotion. Adequate supply machines 
assured. Highest_ references requ Todd 
Protectograph Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wonderful Chance. Men's shirts and furnish- 
ings at wholesale rates or make $10 daily as agent 
or start real business. Write quick. Goodell Co., 
128 Duratex Bldg., New York. 


This de mii ae gged is always glad to hear from 

wr one of using classified advertising. 

bout it—we may be able to help you. A 

oon will do. Cosmo an Opportunity Adlets, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Agents 2 in 1 reversible raincoat. Two coats 
in one. One side a handsome black raincoat, 
reverse side fine dress coat. Something new. Not 
sold in stores. Steam vulcanized. Guaranteed 
water-proof. Big seller. All styles and sizes for 
men, women and children. Write for agency. 
Guaranteed Raincoat Co., » 151§North St., Dayton. 


$10 daily refinishing chandeliers, brass beds, 
automobiles, by new method, without capital, or 
ae Free particulars and proofs. Write 

ay. Gunmetal Co., Ave. ‘‘G,’ ecatur, Ill. 


omit you ever offered a grocery store? 
roposition is better. Let us tell you how you 
= andle Flour, Canned Goods, Provisions, and 
entire line of groceries, as well as Paints, Roofing, 
Stock Foods, Automobile and Machinery Oils and 
a. No rent to pay. No investment in stock. 
a orders taken from samples. Goods of guaran- 
and proven quality. Selling experience not 
necessary. Very profitable work for ‘ workers.” 
Address 
Hitchcock Hill Co., Dept. 204, Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: any bank or express company. 


Agents—lIf you have a position or not you can 
sell our fraternity buttons, jewelry, diamonds and 
watches, ides your other work; new offer; no 
experience necessary; goods sell themselves; every- 

y buys; write for 
Charles A. Keene, Dept. 7, 180 B’ weer: New York. 


Could you sell coal =) 29% off? We'll show 
you how to cut coal bills and secure the exclusive 
right 1 A $1.00 trial will convince 

y back if you're not satisfied. Fair 
t tit? The City of Louisville, Ky. saves 29. on 
coal costing $5.50. Figure the saving in your 
County. Koaline’’, Box D, Bradley Beach, 

Large manufacturer wants representatives 
sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, skirts, 
direct to homes. Write for "hee samples. 

Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 


Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling aranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from . No capital or experience needed; er 
representatives make $3000 to $5000 per year. 
our district t others working 
for you. Write for det Malloch Knitting 
Mills. 1811 Grant St., Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Wanted salesmen to call on bakers, confec- 
bem and macaroni manufacturers, with a specialty 

ition. Liberal commission; side line; exclusive 
oe tory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland, O. 


oafa? to $100 a week. Free samples. 

Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 

pee can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, Chicago. 

Get our for Mono automobiles, 
trunks, all similiar articles by 
transfer ex pereince unnecessary; exce 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access. Co., Ma sfield, 


Experience 
full 


particulars. " Prepare in s spare ore thine to earn the big 
service rendered M. atl. Salesmen's Tr. 
Ass'n, Dept. 124 8, Ills. 


Make big money handling ou ick li 
& Perf. Co., 620 


rth $3. for $1. sae Soap 
Cambritige Chi 
Sales Agents a | ts every County to gi 
e inex: en 
Cutlery on. 7 Bar St., 
Agents—Men and women to sell high grade, 
We deliver. Eagy sales, 
ig profits. Sam outfit free 
es ty Raincoat , 102 Fifth “Avenue, New York. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


be pen $40 a week. New Kerosene Burner. 
es any stove a gas stove. Burns like gas. Clean, 
odorless, absolutely safe. Women delighted with it. 
Low price. Big profits. Easy Sales. Write for agency. 
Thomas Burner Co., 4318 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Yearly Income Assured from Renewals if ed 
sell our new Accident and Sickness Policy. 

mium $10 yearly. Principal sum $5000. Weekly 
benefit $25. No capital or experience necessary. 
Everybody buys. B te 9g ons. De it with 
State. Underwriters, Dept. 4, Newark, N. J. 


$2.50 ag day Salary Paid One Person in 
each town to distribute free circulars, and take 
orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
J. 8. Ziegler Co., 7C E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


WANTED 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent_punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Salesmen Wanted—To sell oils, belting, hose, 
paint, varnish to factories, mills, auto owners, 
stores, threshers: outside large cities. Excellent 
proposition. Paid weekly. . L. Doty, Dept. 1, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking — established trade and working 
up — ene Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 
ae k. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 3 
all Norfolk, Va. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Morse and Wireless; Sta- 
tion Agency taught. Tremendous demand. Per- 
manent positions. Big and 
school—established 44 Catalog 
Dodge's Institute. 12th st”. Ind. 


MUSIC 


Send two dimes for two wonderful son: behte. 
Good-bye Girlie: Ain't fa To Play No 
e & Fitzgerald 

226 West 46 ry Street, New York City. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right, or piece on am Richer Mf ? Send details to 

Ad her Mfg. Co., 52A, 
it. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU CANT DO THIS YOU HAVE 


How to Overcome It 
Place your heels together 
and point the toes away 
from you. If the 
space between the 
all and the ne 


oucan'tdoit Make this test NOW. 

It is only a question of time when such 

é condition, if not corrected, will not only 
cause you constant pain and annoyance, 

but rob — of all the pleasures and benefits 

derived from walking. 

A. Valuable Book On The Subj2ct — FREE 


T FOOT: Its ntion and Cure’’ is boo! 
Bernarr Mac: fadden that” has delivered thousands” of men "and 
m the theaicom of this malady. Read th 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING co. 
119 W. 40th St., Suite 306, New York City 
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Think of it!-You 
Can Learn 
Paragon 
shorthand 


Send No Money 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Think of it—a Shorthand so simple, so easy, 
so practical that, in one evening’s study of the 
first lesson, you will be able to write more than 


a thousand words! In seven days you can 
complete the Course of Seven Lessons and 
read your notes perfectly! To absolutely con- 
vince you of this almost unbelievable truth, we 
will send you the Complete Course of 7 Lessons 
on 7 Days’ Free Trial. 


Ever So Simple—Only $5 If You Keep It 


PARAGON is the short cut to shorthand pro- 
ficiency. It isunlike any other system in the world— 
infinitely easier and simpler, and absolutely prac- 
tical for all purposes. It dispenses with intricate 
theories of “‘position’’; of writing on or above, or 
across or below the line. It goes right down to the 
very fundamentals of shorthand and teaches you the 
essentials as logically and clearly as longhand. You 
learn in the > on of your own home at a total cost of 
only $5—and make much faster progress than if you 
paid $50 or $75 for the cumbersome, technical old- 
time systems. 


Everybody Should Know Shorthand 
EVIDENCE Whether you are a clerk, 


salesman or bookkeeper— 
Of Its Merit college or high school student 
F. G. Cooper, fa- 


—man in the army or navy 

—a wife or a young woman 
at home—learn Shorthand. 
“Within a few day: Ban one of owe valu- 
after receiving your able accomplishments in 
set of lessons I made business today. It will in- 

crease your efficiency amaz- 


ingly. It will aid you to 
advance rapidly. 


afterward I can read Used the World Over 


Taragon notes. Paragon is used in the of- 
It strikes me that fices of the biggest corpora- 
this is quite tions; in the Fs S._Govern- 
recommendation for ment offices, etc. You can 
use it for dictation, taking 
veut COURT down telephone messages, 
With Paragon, | speeches, conferences, Sermons, 


lectures, lessons, court testi- 
mony, etc. 


to do any kind of 
Study It FREE 


work in Court with 
as great rapidity as 
Try it at our expense first. 
Simply fill out the coupon 


aragon Shorthand. 
had no previous 
knowledge of any 
shorthand. Weeks 


the occasion may 

demand.” 

J. Martin Hamiey, 

LakeProvidence,La. | below and mail it to us. 

me UNCLE SAM | After you receive the Course, 
too it 7 evenings, 
My speed if you jeve you can 

without this precious knowl- 

words per minute.” | edge any longer, mail it back 

. ing. Send in the coupon or 
ehington, D.C write a letter today. 


INSTITUTE 


366 Fifth Ave., Suite 793, New York City 
Send No Money—Just The Coupon 


PARAGON INSTITUTE, HOME STUDY DEPT. 
366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 793, New York City 


You may send me the Complete Course of 
Paragon Shorthand with the distinct understand- 
ing that I have 7 days after its receipt to either 
remail the Course to you or send you $5.00. 
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‘DIAMONDS 2 WATCHES 


ON CREDIT 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The House of Worth-While Gifts oni Credit 


E Our diamonds are distinctive in beauty, | tensive Mail Order House, we are in posi- 


of great brilliancy,setin tion to make prices that 
ithe latest fashionable | We are impossible for other 
=|, 14-K Gold mountings. concerns to meet. You 
With storesin leading cities and ourex- | are invited to open a charge account. 


| & A DIAMOND RING 


Diamonds Win Hearts 


Diamond Ring | Loftis Solitaire 
special lot selec 

and priced for Christ- am by 4 Diamond Cluster Ring \ 

mas presents at $25, $50, a*. We are offering ul 

$75,$100 Credit terms, values at $75, $100 $125 
one-fifth down, balance ¥ m $150 Credit terms, one- 
in eight equal amounts, \ fifth down, balanceineight 


payable monthly. See > . equal amounts payable 
our Catalog. See our 


The Loftis Perfection Diamond Ring. Fine high- The Loftis Gotiebe Diamond Cluster Ring has 
grade Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of pd brilli- seven fine, high- . perfect cut Diamonds. The 
ancy. Each Diamond is specially se! lected by our Dia- secret of the rare a of this ring lies in the perfect 
mond experts. and is skilfully mounted in the famous ly matched stones, all the Diamonds being uniform in 
Loftis ‘Perfection’ 6-prong 14-karat solid gold ring es = and brilliancy; has the appearance ofa 
which possesses every line of e Solitaire costing three four 

beauty. The most popular Solitaire. a Mounting i is 14-karat solid gold. 


Send for Your Copy of Our Christmas Catalog 


It shows over 2,000 pocepnatte illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Whatever you select will sent, all shipping charges prepaid You see and examine the 
article right in your own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth of the purchase price and keep 
it; balance Sonieed into eight equal amounts, payable monthly Send for Catalog T q 
WATCHES °:" Catalog illustrates and describes all the new _Watches— 16, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted 
All sizes for men and women. Choice of popular designs. Our Watches Yr? Dye eae by the 
factory and further guaranteed by us. Military Wrist Watches, illuminated dial, special for Christmas gifts, 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS. 
TO THE CASH BUYER: While our prices are lower than the cash prices quoted by other concerns, we 
make a discount of 8 per cent to the buyer who desires to pay cash in full in eavneee, or on delivery. 


Diamond 10.00 up| For Christmas Presents || Diemond-set Giasp . ._ 8.50 


Diamond-set Cameo wrist Watches ery, = 
Vallieres . z 2.00 A few of the a desirable articles | Watches, gold filled . . 15.00 up 

i shown in our handsome Cata- | Bracelets, solid gold . . 12.00 up 
log. Every artic e listed can be fur- | CameoRings, Diamond-set 12.00 up 


Diamond Studs. any price you wish to pay.” Popu- | Vest Chains, solid gold . 12.00 up 
We Can Fill Any Requirement | lar selections of ex jonal value.' We Can Fill Any Requirement 


Send for Catalog, make selections, and have as many articles as you wish charged in one account. 


aod BROS & CO. fés8 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


can become @ skilled player of piano 


This Interesting Free Book show: | 


ry usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 


SHORTHAND 
oot INS O DAYS 


ony Play chords aT once and complete | Boyd Syllabic ,System—written with only nine characters. 
jece in every key WITHIN 4 Scien-| | lines’’—no “‘shading"’—no “word- 
tific yet easy to understand. Fully it illustrated. For beginners or teachers, old| | Signs’’—no “‘cold notes." Speedy, practica] system that can 
or young. ALL MUSIC FREE. reg granted. Write today for 64-page free be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time, For 
book, «How to Learn Piano or 0: tull descriptive matter,free, address 


M. L QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio Secl Union Buide, Boston, Mass, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Wl. 


Piane 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
No: matter how far you live from Cleveland you can open a 
Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank 

—the Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our 
booklet ““W”’ explaining our system of receiving deposits bv mail. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST co. 


ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS 


eldest a man of fifty-seven, the youngest a 
child of three months. 

The crown prince is a son of the legal 
and official sultana, for, while disciples of 
Mohammed, the sultans of Java do not 
recognize more than one wife as legitimate. 
However, they legitimatize and ennoble 
many favorite children of concubines. 

The Sultan of Surakarta has no chil- 
dren by his sultana. He has made the 
son of one concubine heir apparent; yet 
it is a matter of great concern to him that 
he has no royal heir. 

The crown prince of Jokjakarta is the 
oldest son of the sultana, herself a princess 
by birth. He is thirty-five years of age 
and has been married less than ten years, 
but is the father of seventeen children. The 
sultan educates his sons in Javanese, 
Dutch, and Malay, but refuses to have 
them taught other European languages or 
to allow them to travel in foreign lands. 
He is intensely jealous of the European 
countries, and does not wish his own to be 
contaminated by foreign manners or ideas. 

The younger and more progressive Sul- 
tan of Solokarta has sent three of his sons 
to be educated abroad. Yet he is less so- 
cial with the Dutch residents than his 
rival. 

Our sultan crossed the large reception- 
hall and took his seat of state (a most sim- 
ple one, by the way) soon after we made 
our entrance, and there he remained until 
the march played by the European orches- 
tra in the court announced the coming of 
the resident-general, the official Dutch 
governor. Descending from his chair, the 
sultan met the resident at the door and 
conducted him to a seat on his left, the- 
chair on his right being occupied by the 
crown prince. 

As soon as this ceremony had taken 
place, the weird, sad, fascinating music of 
the native gamelan orchestra gave the sig- 
nal that the feature of the evening was 
about to begin. The dances at these East- 
ern functions have an historical basis, and 
each step and gesture relates some event 
in a story of mingled romance and glory. 
It may be performed by a company of 
dancers, but this evening it was given by 
four of the younger princesses, all dressed 
in a costume reserved for such occasions, 
and all as exactly alike in appearance as 
four peas in a pod. 

Slim, tall, young girls (as height goes in 
Java), they seemed to be not over seven- 
teen years of age, and in their elegantly 
fantastic and rich costumes, with their 
powdered white faces and black hair and 
eyebrows and numerous jewels, they were 
peculiarly attractive. They were not 
spoiled by blackened teeth. 

’ The young women made a most deliber- 
ate and stately entrance. They were pre- 
ceded and followed by two old duennas— 
withered dames who had taught several 
generations of princesses this same dance. 
These royal ballet-teachers were attired 
only in the sarong, fastened above the 
breast and falling just below the knees. 
Their grizzled hair was plainly knotted, 


-and they wore no jewels. It required 


some ten minutes for the dancers to reach 
the center of the hall, where they paused, 
each in her place, forming a square directly 
in the center of the room and in front of 
the sultan and the resident. After a low 
obeisance was made, the four duennas 
dropped upon the floor and squirmed (in a 
manner that seemed a combination of 
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*““HYGLO”’ 


make it easier to manicure be- 
cause two take the place of four. 
Send 6c for Trial Outfit 

HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail 
Bleach (two preparations in one)removes 
dead cuticle without cutting and prevents 
soreness, rough edges and hangnails. It 
| also removes stains from the nails leaving 
a clear, natural color. 
HYGLO Nail Polish tints as it polishes, 

giving a pleasing, lasting lustre that water 
i will not affect. 

If you like the tips of your nails extra 
white use Hyglo Nail White—a pure 
soft — that whitens without injuring. 

end 6c for Trial Outfit 

includi on sample of Hyglo Cuticle Remover 
and Nail Bleach, Hyglo Nail Polish (powder), 
emery board, orange stick and cotton. 

HYGLO at Drug and Department St 
HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail ane 
HYGLO Nail Polish (cake or worden). 25¢, 5! 
HYGLO Nail White. 
HYGLO Complete Manicure ‘Set * (including 

Hyglo Preparations, also file, emery \board, 
orange stick and cotton......-e+e+++s $1.00 
Order direct if your dealer is not supplied. | 


GRAF BROS., Inc., 125 West 24th Street, New York 
4 can be beautiful 
$ 


1f you only wish 


It’s wonderful, really wonderful! what an improve 
ment in looks massaging does make, Used daily with 
a little cold cream it helps to remove wrinkles, 
pimples, blackheads, ete Makes healthy, ros 
velvety cheeks, and helps to develop the ee neck, 
arms, etc. This vacuum massage 
The does all the work. Can 
inywhere by both men and women, young or Bowed 
joe $5.50 postpaid. My word ag a indy goes 
with every order assuring you no 
i but entire Please remember that 
on cheerfully refund your money if you are not Bo 
satisfied. Send for my free booklet, “HOW I M 


10 Days MYSELF BEAUTIFUL.” 
y LILLIAN NELSON 
Free Trial 2123 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? There 
are many schools to choose from. We aid you in spoceing 
the one best suited to your requirements. 
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those of the inchworm and the crab) back 
to the main entrance. This movement 
was repeated eight times by the old dames, 
who brought four tables and four pistols 
and placed them beside the princesses, and 
then writhed back to a position immedi- 
ately behind the dancers, where they 
watched the performances as interestedly 
as if they had not seen it a thousand times. 

A shrill chorus of women’s voices, nasal 
and penetrating, was the signal that the 
dance had begun, and for ten or fifteen 
minutes the graceful movements of the 
heads and arms of the slim young prin- 
cesses and the delicate manipulation of 
the scarf and the pretty little sliding step 
of the bare feet made a fascinating picture. 
It was all novel and full of charm. 

The remaining thirty-five minutes grew 
monotonous, for the dance has no varia- 
tion save the firing of the four pistols 
toward the end — a proceeding gone 
through with without a single change of 
countenance by the princesses, and with no 
excitement save in the audience. 

The sultan watched the performance 
with a polite show of interest, but one could 
not help thinking that, in the course of his 
seventy-two years and with a family of 
eighty children, he must have seen this 
same exhibition too many times to be 
thrilled by it. 

Shortly before the entertainment began, 
four young men between fifteen and 
twenty-two years of age, dressed in Java- 
nese costume of sarong and coat and with 
little odd caps on their heads, came salaam- 
ing through the main entrance and immedi- 
ately dropped upon their haunches and 
hopped (literally hop-toaded) their way to 
within a few feet of the princesses, where 
they sat until the end of the entertain- 
ment. 

These were four of the younger sons of 
the sultan, who were not yet permitted to 
wear uniforms, and consequently not per- 
mitted to, walk upright in the presence of 
royalty. Even in the presence of the 
crown prince must they squat, and hop 
when they need to move. 

The weird nasal chant of the women 
died away; the gamelan instruments 
changed their tuneless tune to a march 
movement; the four old duennas squirmed 
forward to the front and rear of the four 
princesses, arose, and stood as erect as the 
young maidens. Away they all marched, 
princesses and duennas, and the royal 
dance was over. 

The sultan and the resident went away 
to sup together, and then something else 
happened to entertain the foreign eye. 
From a row of chairs on a platform, a 
few steps below the reception-hall, and 
below the six older princesses who had re- 
ceived the guests, came marching forward, 
led by the crown prince, fifteen more 
royal princesses, all dressed in kaims of 
exactly the same pattern as those worn by 
the six older ones, and looking so much 
alike as they ranged themselves in chairs 
ready to be served with refreshments that 
one felt it was an optical illusion or a trick 
of multiple mirrors. 


a wide comb heavily studded with dia- 
monds just over her coil of black hair; 
each wore a large diamond butterfly in the 
middle of her coil, and each wore three 
little diamond flower-pins on either side of 
her coil. Each sported diamond bracelets 


Each of the twenty-one princesses wore], 


DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

ms of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing cencerns in America. selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers-- 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate Pee: to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro 
spective diamond purchaser. 


1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat carat, $68.00 
diamond is of fine bril- 

liancy and perfectly cut. 
Mounted in Tiffany style, and perfectly cut. 14k. 
14k. solid gold setting. i i 
Money refunded if your setting 
jewelercanduplicateitfor if you can ev it 
less than $125. Our $95 for less than $85. 

price direct to you Our price... 


All Platinum 
$100. 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carvea and 
pierced in the new lace work 
effect. Set with perfectly cut, 
blue-whitediamond. Money 
a if it can be duplicat- 


ed elsewhere for less 
than $135.00. Ourprice 100, 
Our Diamond Catalog illustrates and prices 
Diamond mounted Brooches. Lavalli iéres 
Bar pins, Ear screws, etc., in both Gold and 
Platinum settings. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings:— 
\{carat - - $19.00 114 carats - - $139.00 
- 32.00 24 carats - 550.00 
1, carat - - 43.00 3carats --= 660.00 
Money refunded if these 
tg diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less 
than one-third more. 


2 carats, $239.00 
This two-carat 
Richly carved and pierced of great brillancy and 
in the newest lace work fectly cut, is mount 
effect. Set with 14k. solid gold Tifany 


Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring 


cut, blue-white diamon style setting. Money re 
Our price $2 funded if youcan du ey 
alien for less than $300 


We refer you as to our to 
any bank or 


lt desired, rings will be sent 
to your Bagk or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TOB 
DIAMONDS 
Thi. book is_beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 


cut and market dia- 
monds,. Shows 


gh sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) 
and is considered an 


authority. 

SAVE ONE-THIRD 
by buying Jewelry, Watches, Silver and 
Novelties Direct oa Mail ten Jason Weiler 

Sons, Boston, ite today for our 
128 Page FREE CATALOG 
utifully illustrated Guide 
for the Christmas Gift buyer. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Weenaoes Street, Boston, Mass. 


nd Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies : Amsterdam and Paris 


U.S.A. 


above her elbows, and each was powdered 
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Gs Your Skin a 
Beauty Mantle? 


The mirror that magnifies is most 
merciless to defects of the comp! xion. 
It gives you a “close up” of every fleck 
and flaw. But the woman who uses 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream has noth- 
ing to fear from the most merciless 
mirror in the world. 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind 


is the pure and cream that pro- 
tects and preserves = skin. It keeps Nature's 
own damask mantle of beauty always im- 
maculately fresh, dainty and qamnien, Use it 
at night, after a tiresome day of war work, shop- 
ping or social duties. Each pore of your ‘skin is 

ike a thirsty mouth that finds inD.&R._ Per- 
fect Cold Cream the most perfect refreshment 
from fatigue refreshment that cleanses 


and purifies. Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The perfect face pow- 
der; gteatly preferred for its refined delicacy. 
ks natural, = on. lesh, white, bru- 
nette 50c. D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
and Poudre y teach may be obtained of 
your dealer or by mail of us. Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building New York 


Jinger Jar 


“A Magazine of Opportunity” 
| ie you can give some of 

your spare time to selling 
subscriptions for the seven 
leading magazines in their 
line in this country, The 
Jinger Jar will give youmany 
money-making suggestions. 
Send us your name and 
address and you will receive 
The Jinger Jar free of cost. 


AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 


119 West goth Street New York 


to acreamy tint. But fifteen sets of teeth 
were pure white, and six were jet-black. 

Then, as they sat there, a curious thing 
was made evident. Every royal princess 
plainly exerted herself to hide her bare 
feet from view by means of her tightly 
fitting sarong. Though they are born and 
bred to this custom, yet contact with the 
modern world, slight as this contact is, has 
rendered the princesses conscious of their 
bare feet. 

A sumptuous supper of European dishes 
was being served to the guests in the 
various side rooms and courts of the palace; 
wine flowed; rich course succeeded rich 
course, and with something like fifteen thou- 
sand people in his train, all dependent upon 
his bounty, all consumers and no producers, 
save of more consumers, one felt that the 
royal host had been royal indeed to provide 
such a repast for his many guests. 

The princesses were served in the great 
reception-hall, and a pretty feature of the 
occasion was the assistance of the crown 
prince, who helped them to cakes and 
cream, and removed their plates with his 
own hands, and laughed and chatted with 
them, meanwhile, as any other brother 
might do. 

We came away and left them there—the 
charming young prince with the almost 
handsome face, the twenty-one near-pretty 
princesses in their simple native costumes 
(which require four months in the making, 
yet which, by the casual glance, may be 
mistaken for a bjt of calico or cretonne), 
the squatting attendants with their two 
boxes behind each princess, the hundreds 
of retainers and servants of servants, the 
scores of concubines, and the innumerable 
semiroyal children. As we looked back the 
mass of half-nude bodies, the variety of 
strange head-dresses, the glitter of precious 
jewels, all produced a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. We made our way to the outer 
court through a sudden tropical rain- 
storm to the music of gamelans, and we 
found our carriage by the flare of torches. 

Ve drove away, wondering how long this 
relic of a dying era would continue. 

It is the last act of the spectacular 
opera. Before another century, the cur- 
tain will ring down—Java will be less pic- 
turesque, but will not the human race be 
benefited? 


During one visit to London, my very 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Gay and 


_| Hancock (my only authorized publishers— 


all others who publish my books in Great 
Britain are pirates) arranged a unique 
testimonial for me. I was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon-party of sixty men- - 
publishers, editors, bookmen of all kinds, 
newspaper men, and some invited guests 
from other circles. It was given at the 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. William T. 
Stead was one of the speakers of the day. 
All the menus were heart-shaped, with my 
portrait on the cover. That same season, 
I was the guest at the Poetry Recital So- 
ciety. This+society is composed of the 
descendants of distinguished names in the 
world of poetry, and the occasion was par- 
ticularly interesting tome. I saw there the 
Earl of Lytton, a Rossetti, several Shake- 
speares, a Wordsworth, a Southey, a 
Dryden. Then there were descendants, 


through the female line, of Burns, Spenser, 
Watts, Tennyson, Hemans, Proctor, Swin- 
burne, and a score of well-known names. 
It was an evening full of thrills for me. 
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I had often been urged by friends in 
England to request our American am- 
bassador to present me at court. The idea 
seemed at first more absurd than otherwise 
to me. I associated a presentation at 
court with people of large wealth and ex- 
treme ambitions to shine socially. I pos- 
sessed neither. 

My British friends, however, convinced 
me that it was an agreeable form of placing 
oneself on the right social footing in Eng- 
land. And that as my literary work had 
already received the commendation of 
royalty, I ought to receive it personally. 
My London publishers urged the matter 
also, saying I must view the matter from 
the English standpoint, not the American. 
So I made my application, and shortly 
afterward the ambassador died. I be- 
lieved my chance of being presented to 
King George and Queen Mary had died 
with him; my husband took me on a sec- 
ond tour through northern Africa, and I 
quite forgot about the matter. We 
reached London on our return from mo- 
toring through the Kabyle Mountains, at 
midday, on Sunday, May 4, 1913. Arriving 
at the Langham Hotel, we found the ac- 
cumulation of a three weeks’ mail. Among 
the letters was the following from the 
American embassy: 


The Lord Chamberlain is 
commanded by Their Majesties to invite 


Mrs. Robert Wilcox 


to a Court to be held at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday, the 7th May, 1913, 
at : 30 o'clock P. M. 
Full Dress. 
Ladies with Feathers and Trains. 
The doors of the Palace will be opened at 
8 : 300’clock P. M. 


It filled me with consternation. I had 
just three days in which to prepare my 
gown and to rehearse my unaccustomed 
part. I telephoned my most intimate 
friend in London, and she came and as- 
sured me we could manage the affair if 
we lost no time. Her dressmaker would 
put aside all other work and make my 
gown. The chargé d’affaires and his wife 
(officiating.at the American embassy until 
the arrival of the new ambassador) would 
tell me everything I needed to know about 
the presentation. It was a much simpler 
ordeal, she said, than it had been in the 
Victorian period. King Edward had abol- 
ished the awkward backward exit, and 
substituted an easy, straight path from 
the presence of royalty after the necessary 
obeisance had been made. 

Even as my friend said, the gown was 


' finished a half-hour before I was booked to 


leave the hotel for Buckingham Palace— 
costumed, betrained, befeathered, with a 
coachman and footman, as the law of eti- 
quette demanded. That afternoon had 
been most strenuous. Reporters, male and 
female, British and American, flocked to 
the hotel for news about the presentation 
and descriptions of the costume I was to 
wear, and personal friends came in num- 
bers. The maids and housekeepers of the 
hotel asked permission to come in and see 
me in the attire which was so soon to be 
looked upon by the eyes of royalty; and 
their respectful, almost reverent attitude 
was difficult for an American mind to 
grasp. My last few moments before leav- 
ing the room were devoted to a rehearsal 
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of my presentation to the king and queen. 
Two friends assumed the réles of the royal 
personages. Lacking a throne, they sat 
on the bed. J started from the farthest 
window of my quite spacious room and 
slowly approached the impersonators of 
royalty, and made my best courtesy sepa- 
rately to each as I had been instructed to 
do, careful not to allow my gaze to leave 
the face of the queen too abruptly. “You 
must look at her until she looks away to 
the next one who follows you,” they had 
told me. As there was no one following 
me at this rehearsal, I looked at “the 
queen” until I passed out of the door and 
was on my way toward my carriage. I 
heard a burst of laughter from the royal 
persons I left behind, and hoped I would 
not hear such merriment when I left the 
presence of real royalty. 

Perhaps a half-mile from Buckingham 
Palace, the carriage fell into line with in- 
numerable other carriages and motor-cars, 
all containing ladies in court dresses with 
befeathered heads, and there I sat for a 
good three-quarters of an hour, moving 
along a few feet at a time, as the other car- 
riages allowed. Finally, the gates of 
Buckingham Palace weie reached, were 
passed; the door itself was reached, and 
out I bundled, carrying my yards of velvet 
train over my dissatisfied arm and follow- 
ing the ladies who preceded me through 
great halls and splendid corridors into a 
large room filled with gorgeous costumes 
and nodding plumes. 

Many maids came forward to take our 
wraps and lift down our trains, and refold 
them and hang them again over our arms 
after we had primped a bit before royal 
mirrors. Being alone and having no one 
of whom to ask, “‘What next?” I simply 
followed where the crowd led. We wound 
along through other splendid corridors and 
through lordly rooms until, at last, we came 
to one half filled with a brilliant crowd of 
men in uniform and royal flunkies in won- 
derful habiliments, and hundreds of daz- 
zling ladies seated in chairs and doing 
nothing save to look at one another’s 
gowns. Obeying the general rule, I also 
sat down and looked at the other dresses, 
and there I remained a mortal hour and a 
half at least—my train still over my arm, 
because I saw all other trains over arms. 
It grew very heavy, and I grew a bit tired 
looking at befeathered heads and diamond 
tiaras and shining and lustrous silks and 
snowy laces and dazzling complexions. 

Then, suddenly, there was a flutter, and 
a tall royal flunky came and began to direct 
the front rows of ladics to move onward, 
and, one by one, the seats were emptied 
and the ladies disappeared into another 
room and finally my turn came to follow. 
Down a long hall, the walls lined with 
priceless tapestries, through a room filled 
with gleaming statues, past rows of his- 
toric portraits of famous personages, and 
finally the door of the throne-room’ was 
reached. There, two brilliant beings in the 
impressive costume of court officials 
stepped forward, and [deftly lifted my 
heavy and tiresome train from my grateful 
arm and dropped it neatly and squarely 
upon a rose-colored carpet. The lady 
immediately in front of me wore corn- 
colored satin. I walked slowly, intent 
upon keeping a safe distance from her 
‘rain. Suddenly I saw her courtesy very 
low—once, twice—then I became con- 
scious that I was in the presence of royalty, 
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and I, too, followed in her wake and 
courtesied low—once, twice — looking 
straight, first at King George and then 
upon Queen Mary, sitting on a raised dais, 
a sort of throne at a distance of perhaps 
twelve feet from me. 

The king was in uniform, the queen in 
pale-blue satin with many jewels. Then I 
walked forward, following always the lady 
in yellow satin. At the door beyond the 
thione-room, two more impressive beings 
lifted my train and put it back upon my 
arm. I followed through another long 
room filled with beautiful objects of art, 
its walls covered with many portraits; 
I stood in line with those who preceded 
me and watched others who followed me 
reenforce our ranks. A guard of the king’s 
household—nine feet tall, counting won- 
derful head-gear— stood next me, holding a 
tall spear; and I snuggled under his arm 
and watched the glittering scene, wonder- 
ing if it were a twentieth-century fact or a 
bit of ancient history shown on a moving- 
picture screen. 

One by one, the ladies who had been 
presented came down the center of the two 
lines of watchers like the head couples in 
“money musk,” until the last one passed 
by. Then there was the blare o1 a trum- 
pet, and the orchestra began to play ‘“‘ God 
Save the King.” Men in heavily braided 
uniforms walked down the center in twos; 
and four other men, in still more wonderful 
uniforms, backed down the center, salaam- 
ing as they backed; and following came 
the queen, with two small pages bearing her 
train, and by her side the king; and be- 
hind trailed all the royal family of sisters 
and cousins and aunts. I had seen them 
in the throne-room, sitting on a dais at the 
right, gazing at us through their lorgnettes, 
but I had been warned by the chargé 
d’affaires to pay no attention to them, as 
only the king and the queen were to be the 
recipients of one’s attention on presenta- 
tion night. And then it was all over, save 
a march of the entire company into the 
refreshment-room and then the march out, 
past an important personage, who proved 
to be the first royal carriage-caller, who 
shouted the call to a second, who shouted 
it to a third. 

Then there was nothing to do but to 
stand or sit and wait until one’s carriage 
came. I waited just one hour for mine. 
But the wait in the great corridor of 
Buckingham Palace, while dukes and 
duchesses, earls and countesses, and the 
high officials of army and navy passed out 
to their vehicles was not tedious, for it 
made a picture for the eye that loves color, 
and it gave food for the mind and imagina- 
tion. It was the only food which I enjoyed 
that night—so hurried had been my after- 
noon of preparation that I had not time 
for dinner. A glass of milk had been 
really my entire sustenance since break- 
fast. I was faint with hunger when I 
reached the refreshment-room, and the 
smell of coffee accentuated my hunger. I 
seemed to be*the only lady who had no 
escort; and so occupied were all the at- 
tendants in serving their guests that most 
of the ladies appealed to their escorts to 
bring them refreshments. My turn did 
not seem to come, while my hunger aug- 
mented every moment, and I finally de- 
cided to call my carriage and get back to 
the hotel before the dining-room closed at 
midnight. 

This I did with a narrow margin of fif- 
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teen minutes. Almost falling into my 
waiting husband’s arms, I begged him to 
conduct his starving wife to the dining- 
room. Now, nothing embarrassed my 
husband more than being prominent in 
any spectacular scene. He hesitated: a 
moment and softly murmured, 

“Don’t you think you had better go and 
remove your feathers and your train be- 
fore going into the dining room?” 

“There is no time,” I wailed; “the 
dining-room would close before I could 
accomplish it, and you must remembei, 
my dear, that we are not in America and 
that my attire will cause nothing but the 
most humble reverence from everyone here 
who beholds it.” 

This statement proved to be literally 

true. The waiters in the dining-room 
bowed low before the lady who had been so 
recently in the presence of the king and 
queen, and we were ushered in and out 
with respectful dignity. My hunger ap- 
peased, I went up to my room, glad that I 
had been presented at court (because I 
iegarded it as a tribute to American liter- 
ature), and gladder still that I would not 
have to repeat the performance the_ next 
night. 
} When I told the story to my publisher 
the next day, he asked why I did not call on 
sone one in the dining-roum to bring me 
refreshments. 

“Because I did not dare,” I answered, 
“lest, among those universally resplendent 
beings who surrounded me, I should make 
my appeal to a crown prince or a prime 
minister.” 

} Another interesting event in which I 
participated was the annual competition 
} in art, literature, music, dancing, etc., of 
the Children’s Salon, which took place at 
a festival held under the patronage of 
many of the ladies of the royal family and 
j the nobility, and at which I was asked to 
distribute the prizes. 
n After my presentation at court I was 
the recipient of very many interesting in- 
vitations, which I could not accept as I 
was leaving England shortly. When I re- 
ceived a letter from Lady Emily Lutyens, 
asking my husband and myself to lunch, 
I had no idea who she was, other than an 
Englishwoman of rank who had been for 
f some years deeply interested in theosophy. 
i I knew the term “lady” in England indi- 
cated that a woman was either the wife or 
the daughter of a titled man. Great was 
my pleasure oh learning, ‘the morning 
before the luncheon, that Lady Emily was 
the daughter of Owen Meredith, author 
of “Lucile” and granddaughter of Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, author of ‘The 
' Last Days of Pompeii” and many other 
) great books. This news, while agreeable 
to me, was particularly pleasing to my 
f:* husband, who was going somewhat un- 
willingly to the lunch-table of a mere 
woman of title, but who now felt she was 
something more than that. And glad he 
was afterward of the privilege accorded 
him of meeting this very charming and 
brilliant woman. 

Lady Emily married an eminent archi- 
tect and artist, and the home was most 
restful and lovely in its orderly simplicity. 
Not too much of anything anywhere, and 
everything just right. We met two of her 
four children—girls of fourteen and eight— 
and she asked them to assist serving at 


‘Southampton. 


lunch, and the little girl was sent ahead to 
open the door for us. The home was based 
on ideals of loving service and simple living. 
Lady Lutyens was a most serious student 
of theosophy, and put its principles into 
daily execution. The children were 


. deeply interested in her philosophy, and 


the husband tolerant and satisfied to have 
his family pursue these studies, even if he 
had not time himself for their pursuit. He 
was assigned, in 1913, the architectural 
reconstruction of Delhi, India. With such 
a gifted father, such an unusual mother, 
such a grandfather and great-grandfather 
one might look for something remarkable 
from the children of Lady Lutyens when 
they mature— but who can tell? 

Sir John Henniker Heaton was a promi- 
nent figure in London, and both he and his 
wife, and his son and the son’s very bril- 
liant wife, who was the Honorable Cather- 
ine Mary Burrell, daughter of the late 
Lord Gwrdyr, showed me many pleasant 
attentions. In 1912, Sir Henniker Heaton 
took me to the House of Lords and pre- 
sented me to all the distinguished men who 
were in sight or in sound of his voice, de- 
claring me to be a much more important 
personage in the world than I had ever 
before or have ever since considered my- 
self. I smiled, thinking of the amaze- 
ment which some of the American high- 
brow critics would have felt, an amaze- 
ment mixed with indignation, I am sure, 
had they heard what this big-hearted, 
gracious Englishman, on whom the king 
had bestowed a title, said of me. But, of 
course, a man may be a great statesman 
and worthy of a title, and yet not know the 
fine distinctions the critics make in literary 
matters. 

Surely, when England opens her heart 
to strangers, she opens it wide. On my 
departure from England in June, I learned 
that a large reception had been planned for 
me at Southampton before sailing from 
that port on the Olympic. Proceeding to 
Southampton a day in advance, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Gay and Hancock, my 
English publishers, I was met at the train 
by the American consul, Colonel Albert W. 
Swalm, and several prominent citizens and 
conducted to the Polygon Hotel, where a 
luncheon of ten covers was prepared. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Smith, widow of the 
captain of the ill-fated Titanic, was waiting 
to see me for a half-hour alone. It was a 
difficult and pathetic half-hour—this inter- 
view with the frail little lady filled with 
thoughts of her husband, to whom she had 
been married a quarter of a century when 
his tragic death occurred. She felt I could 
say something to comfort, but I fear I 
failed, save as there may be comfort in 
sympathy. 

Among the distinguished guests at the 
luncheon were Doctor Alexander Hill, 
president of the Hartley University, and 
Mrs. H. Bowyer, the lady mayoress of 
After the luncheon, there 
was a motor drive to Beaulieu and Lynd- 
hurst, places ef exquisite beauty and his- 
toric charm. Having always thought of 
Southampton as a dack for steamers, it 
was a revelation to find it a big beautiful city 
of imposing buildings, of which Beaulieu 
Abbey stands préeminent. After the drive 
there was tea in the private rooms of the 
hospitable lady who conducted the Polygon 
Hotel, and, during the tea her small nephew 


The conclusion of The World and I will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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‘consin papers, the following week, some 


of eleven recited verses of mine with 
astonishing expression, and feeling. 

In the evening, a reception was tendered 
me under most picturesque conditions. 
Carpets were spread upon the velvety 
lawn, and an artistic electrician had out- 
done himself in the lighting-effects. Hun- 
dreds of guests were there, and the whole 
scene was fairylike. An effective musical 
program ended the very unusual evening. 
During my drive in the day, I had been 
shown a window of the most prominent 
book store in Southampton which had 
been given over to an exhibition of my 
publisked volumes. That day and evening 
were my last memories of England before 
the war. 

While the English people have been 
rrost gracious and appteciative in their 
attitude toward my work, the English’ 
highbrow critics (like the American) have 
had little use for me. The most extraor- 
dinary impression has seemed to prevail 
along them, causing a sort of resentment, 
seemingly, that I am living in the greatest 
luxury produced by enormous prices paid 
for poor poems and endless sales of un- 
worthy books. A most amusing expres- 
sion of this idea occurred ir a review of one 
of my volunes published in England, 
which included a poem, “All in a Coach 
and Four” written after a trip from Lon- 
don to Brighton on Alfred Vanderbilt’s 
coach. Referring to my ignoble “wealth” 
and equally ignoble “popularity,” the 
writer mentioned my love of flaunting my 
riches in the eyes of a suffering world, and 
cited the verses as a proof! The droll man 
actually imagined I owned the coach and 
four, never thinking my husband had paid 
a few shillings for our one and only drive in 
that kiad of vehicle. 

On such brain-stuff is fashioned many a 
critic’s mental apparatus. In my career, I 
have not often replied te critics. Receiv- 
ing from the very beginning more appre- 
ciation than it seemed to me was my due, 
I could not complain if adverse criticism, 
even when not deserved, fell to my Jot. 
Once, when quite young, I did reply to a 
sarcastic critic. A composer of music (a 
local celebrity) had asked me for some sim- 
ple, ‘‘homy” verses to set to music—some- 
thing pathetic. I wrote a song called 
“Mother, bring my little kitten.” It was’ 
supposed to be a dying child asking for her 
pet, which she feared she might not meet in’ 
heaven. It was mere sentimental stuff, of 
no value, of course. But the “funny 
man” on the Waukesha Democrat (I think 
that was the paper) poked much fun at 
me, and said I ought to follow my song 
with another: ‘Daddy, do not drown the 
puppies.” J published in one of the Wis- 


verses with the caption suggested. The 
chorus of my verses ran as follows: i 


Save, oh, save one puppy, daddy, : 
From a fate so dark and grim— i 
Save the very smallest puppy; f 
Make an editor of him. ¢ 


They went the rounds of- the Western: 
press and caused much amusement. Off 
all my thousands of verses, I think my¥ 
brother Ed preferred these. He set them § 
to a tune of his own, and often went about® 
the house singing them. Always when® 
any editor attacked me afterward, Edgy 
chanted this song. 


- | 


